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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


This is a discourse-oriented study of the indicative tenses of Classical Arabic. 
The pivot of the analysis is the verbal form yaf‘alu and the functional paradigms 
associated with it. The study is based on a large and varied corpus of Classical 
Arabic prose, composed or compiled by the end of the tenth century CE. 


11 The Problem 


The syntactic analysis of the verbal system in Classical Arabic is considered 
by many to be a difficult endeavor.! Grammars of Classical Arabic present 
a relatively compact system, consisting of only two main tenses or states: 
a ‘perfect’ and an ‘imperfect’; then a list, specifying a great number of uses 
of both tenses, is usually appended.” The beginner student is puzzled: how 
should the perfect and imperfect be understood? Under which conditions is 
the perfect ‘past’ or ‘perfect’, or something entirely different such as ‘gnomic’ 
or ‘optative’? When is the imperfect used as an ‘imperfect’ and when does it 
serve to indicate ‘present-future’? The advanced student, on the other hand, is 
intrigued: how is it that all these functions are carried out by only two forms? 
What is the ultimate meaning of these forms? How should one formulate the 
logic underlying the system as a whole? 

Indeed, these types of questions have been the focal interest of generations 
of Arabists for the past two hundred years. When it comes to the tense system, 
Western scholars have departed to a great extent from their Arab predecessors, 
whose views of the problem were considered to be too simplistic in terms 
of their semantic analysis, and too obscure as far as their terminology was 
concerned. The insights offered by the Arab grammatical tradition were for the 
most part disregarded. 

Many suggestions have been raised to resolve the intricate problem of the 
Classical Arabic tense system. However different the analyses may be, they all 


1 Thus Reckendorf, Syntaktischen Verhältnisse, 1, 52, in a much-quoted passage, says: Wenn man 
die Schwierigkeit syntaktischer Probleme nach dem Grad der Schwierigkeit, die syntaktischen 
Formen nachzufühlen, bemessen will, so ist die Tempuslehre das schwierigste Kapitel der semit. 
Syntax. 

2 E.g. Wright, Grammar, 2, 1ff. 
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start out from the basic premise that the tense system of Classical Arabic is 
based on an opposition between two forms: the suffixed fa‘al-a and the circum- 
fixed y-af'al-u. The problem which these analyses set out to resolve is defin- 
ing the real essence of the semantic opposition marked by fa'ala and yaf‘alu. 
Indeed, they aim to identify the temporal/aspectual/modal/other meaning 
which these forms are designed to convey. 

In the present study I wish to take a different path. The problem, as I see 
it, is not semantic, but rather theoretical and methodological. It resides in the 
premise that the Classical Arabic tense system has a binary structure and that 
this structure corresponds to an asymmetrical opposition at the content level. 
This premise is clearly refuted when considering the following facts: 


(a) The opposition between fa‘ala and yaf'alu is not found in every syntactic 
or textual environment. In fact, there are quite a few clausal and textual 
environments where these forms do not form part of the same substitu- 
tion class. For instance, in conditional clauses fa'ala commutes with the 
jussive, whereas in setting and circumstantial clauses yaf'alu commutes 
with the participle (see below 8.4.1). Or considering, for example, narra- 
tive texts: fa'ala, as is well known, is the narrative, plot-carrying, form. It 
does not interchange with yaf'alu in this environment the same way as, 
say, the passé simple and imparfait in French may interchange. In fact, 
yaf alu is never a free form in the narrative, but always dependent upon 
a previous fa'ala form. Thus, the opposition between yaf'alu and fa'ala 
is not only constrained to certain types of clauses, but also cannot always 
be accounted for at the same level of syntactic analysis. 

(b) The tense system consists of forms other than fa'ala and yaf'alu. Although 
the verbal system is not rich in forms, Arabic is known for its produc- 
tive mechanism of modification and augmentation of the simple forms. 
In fact, not only fa'ala and yaf alu, but also the participle, the modified 
qad fa'ala and sa-yaf alu, and the compounds kana fa'ala and kana yaf alu, 
among other combinations, are part of the system of oppositions consti- 
tuting the indicative tenses in Classical Arabic.? 

(c) The meaning of fa'ala and yaf'alu is not a single, basic, and fixed one. 
This point, which is perhaps the most important one, is supported by 
a more general argument, namely, that the meaning of a verb, or to be 
more precise, its function or value, is not equivalent toa plain notion or 
idea. The ‘basic’, ‘general’, or ‘absolute’ meaning of a form is only found 


3 Cfalso Goldenberg, Semitic Languages, 205 ff. 
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at a very abstract level of semantic analysis. In practice, the meanings 
of a form are always determined with respect to a given opposition in a 
given context of communication. Obviously, there may be an historical 
and/or associative links between various meanings of a form; however, 
these do not necessarily boil down to a single notion, nor can they always 
be reconciled by means of logical derivation. Rather than a single, basic, 
and fixed meaning, what we do find in practice is a cluster of meanings 
emerging from the interaction of the form with various lexical, syntactic, 
textual, and pragmatic elements of the context. 


An empiric investigation and a careful analysis of the data shows that the 
functional opposition between fa'ala and yaf'alu is not as pervasive as taken to 
be, and that both forms are used to indicate a number of meanings. Overlooking 
these facts or undermining them, we are at risk of moving too far from the 
linguistic reality we set out to describe in the first place. What is the merit of 
a neat and elegant analysis if it is only half-true or if it only works sometimes? 
How would it help the puzzled student in understanding the text? Surely, as 
the history of Arabic linguistics has shown, yet another analysis of this kind will 
not put an end to the controversy over the basic meaning of the forms, which 
by now has become a notorious characteristic of the Tempuslehre in Arabic 
grammar. 

If indeed we acknowledge that there is not one, basic, and fixed meaning 
to pursue, but rather a cluster of meanings, and that the system is not built 
upon a binary opposition between fa'ala and yaf'alu, then a whole new set of 
questions opens up. What is the syntactic distribution of fa‘ala and yaf'alu? 
What are the verbal paradigms they are associated with? In which syntactic 
and textual environments are these paradigms found? What types of meanings 
are expressed by the verbal forms and how are these affected by the context? 
Whatare the syntactic and semantic relations between the various paradigms? 
Notice that this last question calls for a synthesis ofthe more local or context- 
dependent findings; the goal, however, is not to reduce these into a clear-cut, 
absolute resolution—i.e., to identify the meaning of fa'ala and yaf‘alu—but to 
identify the mechanism, the system of functional relations underlying the use 
of the tenses in Classical Arabic. 

In the present study I wish, then, to reframe the discussion of the Classical 
Arabic tense system as follows: 


(a) Rather than focusing on the presumed dichotomy between fa‘ala and 
yaf alu, I aim to define the relations between all the forms constituting 
the ensemble of the indicative tenses. 
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(b) Ido not treat fa'ala as the semantic pivot or marked element, in respect to 
which the unmarked or neutral yaf alu is defined (e.g., perfect : imperfect, 
past : non-past, certain : uncertain). Rather, I take yaf'alu as the starting 
point of my investigation, precisely because of its indefinite semantic 
character, which calls for an inspection of the extended pattern in which 
the verbal form is realized. 

(c) The unit under examination is not the plain verbal form, but the verbal 
form within a well-defined syntactic or textual context. My basic assump- 
tion is that language always occurs in context, thus, rather than an abso- 
lute meaning, I aim to define the functions of the verbal form as they 
emerge in different contexts. 

(d) The shift of focus, from the invariant meaning of the verbal form to 
its contextual meanings, should not be taken as a fragmentation of the 
discussion. The system as a whole is coherent and displays a certain logic; 
however, this logic is not to be sought in some autonomous meaning of 
its parts, but in the regularities of their distribution and paradigmatic 
relations with each other. 


1.2 Autonomous or Contextual Meaning(s) of the Verb 


Theories of language position themselves quite differently with respect to the 
following question: is there an exclusive, isomorphic relation between gram- 
matical forms and their meanings? Does each form have a single invariant— 
general or basic—meaning, common to all of its uses in specific contexts? 
Although this question bears on nearly every grammatical element in the lan- 
guage, linguists in the twentieth century have been contemplating and debat- 
ing it most often in connection to the semantic analysis of the verb. 

In traditional linguistics, a positive answer to the question of semantic 
invariance was considered as self-evident: ‘the search for the Gesamtbedeutung 
of each tense’, as Binnick points out, ‘was the assumed task of the traditional 
grammarian’.* This general meaning was understood as an absolute concept 
(e.g. ‘past’), controlling all of the normal or typical uses of the verb, i.e., all of 
the uses that could be logically reconciled with that concept. According to this 
view, atypical uses of the verb proceed from the context and do not form part 
of its core meaning. 


4 Binnick, Time and the Verb, 104. 
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This position does not seem to have gone out of fashion also in modern 
times. Comrie, for instance, advocates the view that ‘tenses have meanings 
definable independently of particular contexts:5 While admitting that tenses 
may well ‘receive particular interpretations in particular contexts, Comrie 
holds that 'these are always explainable in terms of the interaction of context- 
independent meaning and context, and do not therefore form part of the 
meaning of the tense category in question’. For Comrie, then, the problem 
is resolved by assuming the existence of an autonomous grammatical system 
which, though coming to interact with the context or discourse (in whatever 
sense he ascribes to these concepts), is not affected by them. 

As a theoretical construct, the concept of Gesamtbedeutung was elaborated 
to the utmost by Jakobson, in his influential works on the verb and other 
grammatical categories in Russian." Semantic invariance, according to Jakob- 
son, is inherent to the structure of language as a communicative system: the 
proper production and adequate interpretation of grammatical forms would 
not be possible if they were not associated with semantic constants.? Jakob- 
son did not only advance the theoretical postulate of semantic invariance, 
but also proposed a methodological framework to account for it. According to 
this framework, the invariant meaning of a form is not absolute, but relational 
and oppositional: it is determined in contrast to the meaning of another form, 
constituting its binary pair. In a given syntactic environment, one member of 
the pair is semantically ‘marked’ (i.e., more specific and delimited), while the 
other is ‘unmarked’. The concept of markedness also explains the relationship 
between the invariant meaning of the form—as defined in respect to its mutual 
opposite—and its distribution and use within specific contexts.? 

While it is indisputable that language, as a vehicle of communication, con- 
sists of some content that is equally shared by the communicating parties, the 
exact semantic nature ofthis content and the ways in which it is organized and 


5 Comrie, Tense, 28. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Eg. Jakobson, Shifters; Cf. also the introduction of Waugh to the volume Invariance and 
Variation, reviewing the main theoretical issues brought up in Jakobson's work on the topic. 

8 García, Grasping the Nettle, 33-34, provides a logical explanation to the phenomenon of 
invariance, arguing that '[...] open-ended communication among human beings presupposes 
the infinite [...] exploitation of finite sources. The fundamental reason, then, for assuming 
that any linguistic unit must make a constant and invariant contribution to communication 
are (cognitive) considerations of economy: the principle of invariance can be viewed as a 
particular instantiation of that distinctness on which all of language depends’. 

9 Foran elaborate definition of the concept of markedness, see Waugh, Marked and Unmarked. 
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processed, specifically in relation to the context of interaction, remain hard to 
determine. As is often pointed out, the difficulty in positing semantic invari- 
ance is to find formulations that are neither too narrow and specific to cover 
all of the uses of the form, nor too general and abstract to account for its uses in 
actual practice. While there may be competing analyses of invariant meanings, 
there are no clear and obvious criteria to decide which is more pertinent and 
correct. Another intricate issue has to do with the postulation of binary oppo- 
sitions and the concept of markedness. In many cases, grammatical systems 
involve more than just two members, and the semantic oppositions marked by 
these are far more delicate than a simple dichotomy can capture. Moreover, 
the identification of a certain form as semantically marked (e.g., ‘past’ or ‘per- 
fective’ vs. ‘non-past’ or ‘imperfective’) relies ultimately on its high distribution 
in a specific context where it is pragmatically unmarked (e.g. ‘narrative’). It is 
hard to tell, therefore, which part of the meaning ofa form consists of its seman- 
tic core and which is imparted by the context (the fact that the terms ‘past’ and 
‘narrative form’ are often used interchangeably attests, inter alia, to this real- 
ity). 

Invariant meanings of grammatical forms are generally assigned to the ref- 
erential or ideational level of the functional-semantic system.!° In the tradi- 
tional—and still most prevalent—view, the grammatical category of the verb 
is essentially associated with the concept of time, as defined in logical terms: 
verbal forms are designed to indicate temporal relevance (or its absence), the 
explicit or external location in time, or the implicit or internal unfolding of 
time.!2 Some modern linguists, though coming to acknowledge the great many 
functions which verbs fulfill in actual discourse, still consider time reference 
as the primary meaning of the verb.? This meaning interacts with various ele- 
ments at the higher, textual or expressive levels, so that more specific meanings 
ofthe verbal form are produced in particular contexts.“ Only a few suggestions 


10 For an exception, see Waugh, Tense-Aspect, who regards also the verb's pragmatic and 
textual meanings as invariants. 

11 For a basic and straightforward outline of this view, see Comrie, Tense, 2 ff. 

12 Cf. Guillaume, [mmanence et transcendance; Comrie, Aspect, 5. 

13 X Eg, Monville-Burston and Waugh, Multiple Meanings, in discussing the contextual mean- 
ings of the present tense in Modern French, start out by saying that 'as a general rule, one 
can say that the French tense system is dominated by considerations of deictic placement 
in time' (183). 

14 Halliday and Hasan, Cohesion, 26ff., present an hierarchical model of the functional- 
semantic system, in which tense is located at the 'ideational' level and not assigned 
any ‘interpersonal’ or ‘textual’ roles; Fleischman, Theory of Tense-Aspect, departs to some 
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have been made to invert the hierarchy and identify the textual or discursive 
functions of the verb as constitutive components of its meaning. Hopper, for 
instance, maintains that the essential role of tense-aspect morphology is to 
mark the fundamental and universal distinction between foreground and back- 
ground." A yet more radical approach, notably advanced by Weinrich, suggests 
to ‘forget all about time and aspect.!6 According to Weinrich, the primary func- 
tion of the verb is pragmatic in nature: the verb is designed to mark the discur- 
sive or narrative ‘speech-situation’ in which the interlocutors are engaged (see 
also below 10.1). 

The variety of opinions and analyses presented above evidences a real the- 
oretical and methodological difficulty to deal with the multi-functionality of 
the category of the verb. Evidently, different assumptions regarding the ques- 
tion of autonomous meaning vs. contextual meanings of the verb underlie each 
analysis. At yet a deeper level, these assumptions derive from the linguist’s con- 
ceptualization of that part of the language which consists of its system, i.e., that 
part which in Saussurean terms is designated as /a langue. In this work, a rather 
broad understanding of this concept is implemented: in my view, the goal is not 
to reach a definition of the general meaning of the verb, but rather to analyze 
all that is generalizable and thus systematic in a context where a verbal form 
occurs, at the syntactic, lexical, semantic, and pragmatic levels. Temporal dis- 
tinctions are one component in the overall meaning of the verb; however, as 
will be further shown in this work, they are neither the only component, nor 
a privileged one. A close inspection of the text shows that there are symbiotic 
relations between the verbal forms and the contexts of their use, so that the 
meaning of a form is also determined by the extended syntactic unit in which 
it is realized, the lexical content realized by it, and the discursive conditions of 
its realization. 


extent from this view by acknowledging that ‘the functions of tense-aspect categories in 
narrative are not limited to these basic referential meanings; rather, tense and aspect do as 
much ifnot more of their work in the two pragmatic components (textual and expressive) 
and in the metalinguistic component (78). 

15 Hopper, Aspect and Foregrounding. 

16 Weinrich, Tense and Time, 32. 
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1341 Methodological Principles 

The present work is a descriptive and synchronic study of the system of the 
indicative tenses, as this emerges from an empirical examination of a well- 
defined corpus of Classical Arabic prose. 

The methodology used in this study is interdisciplinary in nature, influenced 
by several schools of linguistic theory. It fundamentally draws on concepts 
developed in early (European) Structuralism, specifically as presented in de 
Saussure’s Cours de linguistique générale, and further shaped by the Prague 
school and other linguistic circles, such as the Copenhagen school.!” Further- 
more, this study draws on applications and elaboration of this theory in de- 
scriptions of specific, Semitic and other, languages.!? In these works, analytical 
problems not fully addressed by early structural linguists, specifically problems 
of syntactic analysis above the clause unit, are dealt with. Indeed, supra-clausal 
structures, cohesion, and texture have become the focus of interest of later lin- 
guists, working in the frameworks of Text-Linguistics and Discourse Analysis. It 
is important to note that these labels, as with Structuralism, have come to sub- 
sume different, even contrasting, approaches to the study of language or dis- 
course. These various approaches are often grouped into two main paradigms, 
conventionally designated as ‘formal’ and ‘functional’. At a rather general level 
of abstraction, one may say that in a formal perspective, language is studied as 
a self-contained system of rules, while in a functional perspective, language is 
studied as an instrument shaped by and used for communicative purposes.!9 


17 See de Saussure, Cours; Vachek, The Linguistic School; Hjelmslev, Prolegomena. 

18 Notably Shisha-Halevy, Coptic Grammatical Categories, Structural Sketches and Topics. 
Further solidification of structural analysis methodology is found in Cohen, Modal System 
and Syntax of Neo-Aramaic. 

19 For a detailed discussion of the distinction between the ‘formal’ and the ‘functional’ 
paradigms, see Dik, Functional Grammar, 21f., and Schiffrin, Approaches, 20ff. It is impor- 
tant to note that Structuralism, specifically in its later American manifestations, is often 
taken to be synonymous with formal linguistics. Yet, it should be reminded that in its ear- 
lier continental manifestations, and specifically as shaped by the Prague school, structural 
linguistics was oriented toward the functional aspects of language. As Vachek, The Linguis- 
tic School, 6-7, points out: ‘[...] the Prague movement claimed for its approach not only 
the epithet "structuralist" (pointing out that no element of language can be duly evalu- 
ated if considered in isolation from the other elements of that same language) but the 
epithet “functionalist” as well [...] according to the Prague conception language is not a 
self-contained whole, hermetically separated from the extra-lingual reality, but, in fact, its 
main function is to react to and refer to this reality’. 
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As the title of this work suggests, the analysis proposed here follows the latter 
paradigm: it is not concerned with the construction of an abstract semanto- 
syntactic system, but with discovering and describing regularities in language 
as used in actual communications.”° 

In this study, I describe syntactic units of various size and order, at the clause 
level and above it. Since larger units are not just accumulations of smaller 
units but exhibit a distinct internal organization, they have been regarded as 
structural units in their own right. I did not decide a-priori which units to 
describe, but sought for any unit which is systematic, i.e., which is regular, 
consistent, and common enough to form part of the system represented in 
Classical Arabic prose. In this frame, not only simple clauses or constituents of 
clauses were included (e.g., declarative or predicative clauses), but also whole 
textual units, such as narratives. To be sure, there are considerable differences 
between the analysis of micro-syntactic and macro-syntactic units, specifically 
as far as the import of the extra-linguistic and meta-linguistic components are 
concerned. Nevertheless, rather than excluding each other, these two practices 
were taken here as complementary, each dealing with questions of a different 
scope. 

In the following, I will shortly present the main concepts and principles 
which make up the approach implemented in this study: 


The sign—Language is a semiotic system. The linguistic sign consists of a 
relation between form (signifier) and function (signified). Signs range from 
simple morphemes to complex syntactic structures. The analysis of signs is 
commensurate with their degree of complexity, so that a complex sign, e.g., 
a clausal pattern, can be described at a number of syntactic, semantic, and 
pragmatic levels. Simple signs constituting a more complex sign are referred 
to as ‘elements’ or ‘components’. 


The syntagm and the paradigm— The systemic coordinates by which the lin- 
guistic sign is defined. 


The syntagm is a phrasal, clausal, or textual sequence in which a given sign is 
located in speech. The syntagmatic relation is realized through the compati- 


20 Cf. Brown and Yule, Discourse Analysis, 22—23, discussion of ‘rules’ vs. ‘regularities’. The 
authors define regularity as ‘a linguistic feature which occurs in a definable environ- 
ment with a significant frequency’; the discourse analyst, like the descriptive linguist, ‘will 
attempt to describe the linguistic forms which occur in his data, relative to the environ- 
ments in which they occur. 
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bility and inter-dependence of the adjacent constituents in the sequence. The 
distribution of a sign amounts to all the syntagms in which it can occur, i.e., to 
its syntagmatic identity. 


The paradigm is a functional slot in a sequence (syntagm) in which a class of 
signs figures. The paradigmatic relation is realized through the commutability 
of the signs which occur in the same functional slot. The signs may pertain 
to different formal classes (e.g., nouns and verbs), or to be of different order 
(e.g., noun-phrases and clauses). For example, in the syntagm ga’a Zaydun 
rakiban ‘Zayd came riding’ the participle rakiban functions as a circumstan- 
tial expression. The verbal form yaf‘alu may occupy the same position as the 
participle in this syntagm and function as a circumstantial clause, e.g., gaa 
Zaydun yarkabu ‘Zayd came riding’. Since the participle and the verb fulfill 
the same function in the given sequence, they are considered to be paradig- 
matic. 


The function— The value of a sign (i.e., the signifier-signified entity) is relative: 
it is determined with respect to its paradigm, i.e., by opposition to other signs 
which may occupy the same functional slot in the sequence. In this technical 
sense, ‘function’ may refer to both the semantic content of a form and its 
pragmatic use. A function is distinct from a ‘notion, which is an abstract 
category definable in positive terms. The term ‘meaning’ is used here in a more 
general and less technical fashion, to refer to both functions and notions. 


Paradigmatic opposition and featural opposition—The function of a sign is 
determined with respect to an opposition, paradigmatic and/or featural. The 
first was explained above as the substitution of a class of signs in a given 
location in the sequence. However, some complex signs do not form part of 
a substitution class in the conventional sense. I refer specifically to complex- 
clause constructions (e.g., setting-presentative constructions, see below 8.4.1) 
or to text units (e.g., narrative chains, see below 10.2) which do not simply 
commute with other complex signs. Rather, they can be defined in contrast to 
other signs of the same order, using a selection of pertinent features. Featural 
opposition is useful, though not necessary, in defining signs of whatever size; 
however, in the case of complex signs like text types, it is the only analytical 
procedure by which these can be evaluated. 


Text—Text is any type of record of verbal communication. I use the technical 
term text type to refer to the cohesive structure underlying a certain segment 
of text. A detailed discussion of the concept of text types is found below in 4.3. 
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Context—The term ‘context’ may designate various aspects of the communica- 
tive situation in respect to which a certain text is interpreted. Context may refer 
to extra-linguistic aspects such as the general knowledge of the interlocutors 
or the nature of the social interaction, or to linguistic elements such as the 
immediate sequence of the text or its overall structure. Given that in this work 
a corpus of classical literature is studied, it is the latter textual and structural 
features that are viewed as the most accessible and relevant to the analysis. In 
chapter 4, a model of context as a structural construct is outlined. This model 
accounts for the referential (deictic), textural, syntactic, and lexical parame- 
ters which factor in the actualization and interpretation of a certain segment of 
text. Occasionally, I may use the terms surrounding context, to refer to the adja- 
cent stretch of text (also known as co-text), and context of situation, to refer to 
extra-linguistic aspects of the communication. 


13.2. An Outline of the Analytical Procedure 

This study is based on data gathered from a relatively large corpus of Classical 
Arabic prose (around 2000 printed pages). The database, organized in Access 
Forms, records over 5500 examples extracted from the corpus. The examples 
were sorted into four groups according to the minimal verbal form they cite: 
yafalu, fa'ala, qad fa'ala and the participle. qad fa‘ala, though formally a mod- 
ification of fa‘ala, was considered as a minimal form due to its distinct func- 
tional identity vis-à-vis fa‘ala (see below 5.2.2.1). Each group also comprises the 
compound formations of the minimal forms. 

Below, two records (henceforth m and n2) are presented as an illustration of 
the analytical procedure applied in this study. Each record has an 1D number. 
The Reference slot indicates the textual source and the page number from 
which the example was extracted. Both records cite examples from the same 
page in the Kitab al-Magazi text: 


ID í „Reference _ 7 
4|Maghazi 413 

Example 'LÉÁL 

dos 


DN G 12 3 Aff-Indep Aux Akt Mot Per Other Conj no-Conj Neg res-Neg sub-Neg wa Fol 
v v v 


qad la sa Q No 


Record (1) 
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ID Reference 
1|Maghazi 413 


Example 
lie. J jel cuis ul 


D IN |G 12 3 Aff-Indep Aux Akt Mot Per Other Conj no-Conj Neg res-Neg sub-Neg wa Fol 
v v 


qad la sa Q No 


Record (2) 


The Example slot cites (in the Arabic script) the shortest stretch of text relevant 
for the analysis. Thus, Ri cites the one word clause na‘zilu ‘we will abstain’ (lit. 
‘separate ourselves’), while R2 cites a larger unit comprising the compound 
kuntu 'ailu ‘I was abstaining’ in which the targeted yaf‘alu is realized. The rest 
of the Form contains a checklist of features in respect to which the verbal form 
is profiled. The boxes D, N and G, abbreviating ‘dialogue’, ‘narrative’ and ‘generic’ 
respectively, refer to the overall text type. In R1, D is checked since the example 
is a dialogue clause; in R2, none of the text types boxes are checked since the 
targeted form is embedded, thus not relating directly (but only through its 
matrix clause) to the text level. The boxes 1, 2, 3, refer to the person of the 
targeted form. The box Aff-Indep, abbreviating ‘affirmative-independent, is 
mutually exclusive with Neg, res-Neg, sub-Neg and Q, abbreviating ‘negation, 
‘restricted negation’ (e.g. "i/la-clauses), ‘subordinate negation’ and ‘question, 
and also with Aux, Akt, Mot, Per, Other, representing types of matrix verbs 
initiating verbal complexes, viz., ‘auxiliary’, ‘aktionsart’ (modification), ‘motion, 
‘perception’ or other verb. In Ri, the Aff-Indep box is checked, whereas in R2 the 
Aux box is checked. Also incompatible with Aff-Indep are the boxes referring 
to various types of explicit and implicit operators initiating non-independent 
clauses, viz., Conj(unction) and no-Conj(unction), the connective wa (wa-) and 
a Following location in the sequence. The last three boxes are specific to yaf‘alu 
and refer to possible modifications of the form, via qad, la ([a-) or sa (sa-, sawfa). 
Special remarks are occasionally inserted in the Notes slot. 

The features presented above were worked out in the course of my exami- 
nation and analysis of the data. They reflect my understanding of the pertinent 
elements in the discursive, textual, and syntactic context which interact with 
the grammatical form of the verb. They do not exhaust all the pertinent ele- 
ments. For instance, lexical classes were sorted manually, after the data was 
gathered and processed. Also in regard to some syntactic features, a further 
classification of the tokens needed to be carried out (e.g., the breaking down 
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of the ‘conjunction’ category to substantival, adjectival, and adverbial clauses). 
To be sure, in every segment of speech, far more features are involved in the 
dynamic construction and interpretation of its meaning. The static procedure 
presented above is inevitably selective and approximative, focusing on those 
features which are taken to lie at the heart of a structural analysis of the text. 


1.4 Language and Corpus Definition 


1.4.1 Classical Arabic 
There is no strict consensus on the definition of Classical Arabic, specifically on 
the demarcation of its initial and final boundaries. According to a narrow def- 
inition, Classical Arabic designates the ‘poetic koine’ that emerged in pre- and 
early-Islamic Arabia and was described by the Arab grammarians of the eighth 
century, called by them al-‘Arabiyya.”1 According to a broader definition, Clas- 
sical Arabic designates the Kultursprache used for literary and formal purposes 
from the early centuries of Islam to the revival of modern literary Arabic in 
the nineteenth century CE.?? Thus Classical Arabic has come to indicate both a 
formative stage in the history of Arabic and the standard which evolved from it 
and continued to serve as the model of elevated and eloquent ( fusha), mostly 
written, Arabic until fairly recent times.?? In both these senses, Classical Arabic 
contrasts with the Arabic vernaculars of the so-called Neo-Arabic type. 
Besides obvious differences in the vocabulary, Classical Arabic is distinct 
from the Arabic dialects with regard to some phonemic, morphophonemic, 
and syntactic features.2* Admittedly, the most important of these is the phe- 


21 Cf. Fleisch, L’arabe classique, 4; Fischer, Classical Arabic, 397. The origins of Classical 
Arabic are a matter of an unsettled dispute among Arabists; specifically, the scholars are 
divided as to whether Classical Arabic was ever used as the spoken language of certain 
Bedouin tribes or rather was it a standard literary idiom from its very start, cf. Rabin, 
Ancient West-Arabian, 17 ff., and more recently Levin, Spoken Language. 

22 Rabin, Ancient West-Arabian, 3, proposes to distinguish between ‘Classical Arabic’, as the 
language of pre-Islamic poetry, and ‘Literary Arabic’, as the standardized international 
language of the Abbasid empire. 

23 In the Arabophone world, a strict functional distinction between standard Arabic and 
colloquial Arabic was strongly kept until recent decades. Yet, in some countries, notably 
in Egypt, the penetration of the dialect into the literary and formal domains is constantly 
increasing, thus challenging the old balance between al-luga al-fushà and al-luga al- 
‘ammiyya. 

24 Fischer, Classical Arabic, 397—398. 
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nomenon of "iab, i.e., the change of the endings of the noun and the circum- 
fixed verbal pattern, characteristic of Classical (or Old) Arabic only. Interest- 
ingly, some of the texts on which the norms of Classical Arabic were estab- 
lished, specifically the Quran and the ancient poetry, show occasional devi- 
ations from these norms, due to the influence of the dialects in background. 
For this reason, the Quran and the ancient poetry are sometimes classified 
as ‘Pre-Classical’ or ‘Pre-Standardized’ Arabic; by the same token, later texts 
introducing some grammatical and lexical innovations are classified as ‘Post- 
Classical’ Arabic.*° Ideally, texts rendered in ‘proper’ Classical Arabic should 
have been intact and shown no deviations from the strict norms established 
by the grammarians. Yet, such texts can scarcely be found: even if minor and 
random, nearly every composition in Classical Arabic includes some linguis- 
tic peculiarities, motivated by the preservation of an archaic (‘pre-classical’) 
form, or by the (deliberate or overlooked) intrusion of dialectal forms. It is 
obvious, then, that ‘Classical Arabic’ does not designate a pristine form of the 
language, but rather a well-preserved standardized variety of Arabic. The fact 
that Classical Arabic is a prestigious standard language is reflected in its highly 
homogenous, regular, and stable morphosyntactic structure. 


1.4.2 Classical Arabic Prose 

The corpus examined in this study includes prose excerpts from a variety 
of literary works, composed or compiled between the eighth and the tenth 
centuries CE. In the common periodization of Arabic literature, this span of 
time is considered the golden age of pre-modern Arabic prose.*® Fostered 
by the intellectually-minded early Abbasid rulers, this was the time when 
foundational compositions in all fields of humanities were created, new literary 
forms and techniques were established, and older traditions were given the 
shape in which they entered wide circulation. Indeed, this was the time when 
writing in Classical Arabic has reached its fullest scope, extending from the 
traditional fields of religion and poetry to administration and the growing fields 
of science and belles-lettres. In the course of this process, new genres and styles 
were developed for the expression of different types of discourse: ordinary 
and oratory, expository and narrative. However different, all these share in 
common the (relatively) fluent and less patterned style of prose, standing in 
clear contrast to the metered and rhymed style of the ancient poetry, and to 
some extent, of the Qur'an. 


25 Ibid., 399ff. 
26 Cf. Brockelmann, GAL, 1, 14, 106 ff.; Gibb, Arabic Literature, 46 ff. 
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A characteristic feature of works in Classical Arabic prose is that they do not 
consist of prose only.’ Prose passages are often juxtaposed with poetry or con- 
flated with verses from the Quran. In this study, I have disregarded those parts 
of the text which are not written in prose. With one exception, the adaptation 
of Kalila wa-Dimna from Pahlavi, all the works included in the examined cor- 
pus are of Arabic provenance and are considered to be masterpieces of the Arab 
culture. In listing the works, we may sort them into three general fields: 


History—While history is transmitted also in belletristic works (e.g., the stories 
of ayyam al-‘arab ‘the battles of the pre-Islamic Arab tribes’ in the Kitab al- 
“Agant) and in hadit collections, in Arabic literature, there have evolved specific 
genres dedicated to the documentation of historical matter. These can be 
roughly divided into earlier works, collecting records about the Prophet's life 
(stra) and military expeditions (magazi), and later works, in which the writing 
of annalistic history (ta’rih) comes to the fore. In the examined corpus, the 
first are represented by the foundational work of Ibn Hisam (after Ibn "Ishaq), 
Strat Sayyidina Muhammad Rasul Allah ("The life of our Master Muhammad 
the Messenger of God’) and that of al-Waqidi, Kitab al-Magazi (‘The book of 
expeditions’), and the latter by the chronicles of al-Tabari, Tarif al-rusul wa-l- 
muluk (‘The history of the messengers and the kings’). 


Tradition—Closely related to the field of history, hadit collections are yet 
another fundamental branch of Arabic literature. While the sira is concerned 
with the recording of the Prophet's life, the hadit is concerned with the sayings 
and doings ofthe Prophet in relation to particular issues and occasions which, 
in this framework, obtain the force of a binding doctrine, second only to the 
Quran. In the examined corpus, the hadit is represented by the authoritative 
work of al-Bubari, Al-Gàmi'al-sahih (‘The comprehensive collection of authen- 
tic reports’). 


Belles-lettres—As far as themes and artistic expression are concerned, bel- 
letristic prose is by far the most broad and diversified among the three fields 
mentioned. It is therefore hard to give a definitive description of this genre 
in Classical Arabic. Still, what one may safely argue is that the uniqueness of 


27 Leder and Kilpatrik, Classical Arabic Prose, 2, define classical Arabic prose literature as 
follows: *works principally in prose, in which there is a pervasive concern with artistic 
expression as well as the communication of information: The juxtaposing of prose and 
poetry is, according to the authors, ‘one of the characteristic features of this literature’. 
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Classical Arabic belles-lettres resides in the artful combination of encyclopedic 
content and didactic aims, with an entertaining style and a highly embellished 
language, all encapsulated in the traditional name of this type of literature, 
namely, adab.?? The works examined in this study include translated and orig- 
inal compositions, as well as compilations of existing traditions. These include 
the famous animal fables of Indian provenance, Kalila wa-Dimna, translated 
and adapted from Pahlavi to Arabic by Ibn al-Muqaffa'; two works by al-Gahiz, 
the most important figure in classical Arabic literature, Kitab al-Buhala@ (‘The 
book of misers’) and Kitab al-Hayawan (‘The book of animals’), in which anec- 
dotes related to the general topics of ‘misers’ and ‘animals’ are collected; Ibn 
Qutayba's literary thesaurus Uyun al-ahbar (‘The springs of knowledge’); Ran- 
nat al-matalit wal-matant ft riwayat al-Agani (‘The sounds of the second and 
third cords in the traditions of the songs’), an abridgment of Kitab al-Agant 
(‘The book of songs’), the great anthology on poets, singers and poetry by Abu 
al-Farag al-Isbahani. 

For the purpose of quick orientation, the following table listing the titles of 
the works, their authors, and the edition used in this study, is appended (full 
details are given in the references section): 


Title and abbreviation Author/compiler Editor 

Strat Sayyidina Muhammad Rasil Allah (Stra) Ibn Hisàm (d. 834) Wüstenfeld 
Kitab al-Magazi (Magazi) al-Wagidi (d. 823) Jones 

Ta'rih al-rusul wa-l-muluk (Ta’rih) al-Tabari (d. 923) De Goeje 
AL-Gàmi' al-sahih (Sahih) al-Buhari (d. 870) Krehl 

Kalila wa-Dimna (Kalila wa-Dimna) Ibn al-Muqaffa' (d. 757) Cheikho 
Kitab al-Buhala’ (Buhala’) ‘Abd al-Satir 


al-Gahiz (d. 869) 


Kitab al-Hayawan (Hayawan) Harun 
Uyun al-ahbar (‘Uyun) Ibn Qutayba (d. 889) Tawil/Qamiha 
Rannat al-matalit wal-matani fi riwayat al-Agani al-Işbahānī (d. 967) Salihani 


(Riwayat) abridgment of Kitab al-Agani 


28 Fora discussion of the term 'adab, its development, and the notions it has come to convey, 
see Bonebakker, Adab. After much contemplation, the author arrives at a rather technical 
definition of adab, based on ‘one particular aspect of the ‘Abbasid meaning of adab, such 
as the “passive” meaning of “the literary scholarship of a cultivated man” presented in 
systemic form’ (30). 
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Although the texts mentioned above are concerned with a wide variety 
of contents, the corpus as a whole shows a great uniformity, not only in its 
language, but also in the literary techniques and the overall organization of 
the texts. While linguistic uniformity is rather obvious, given that all writers 
were masters of the Classical Arabic standard, literary uniformity is not as pre- 
dictable, but may be explained by the more or less concomitant development 
of the various genres mentioned above and their influence on each other. It is 
far beyond the scope of this study to go into the details of this development; 
however, I would like to point out one important fact that I deem as relevant 
to a linguistic analysis of these texts such as proposed here. In the majority of 
the works, text units are enclosed within the external frame (or frames) of their 
transmission, so that bits of text are bracketed and separated from each other 
by a chain of transmitters (isnad), specifying the source(s) of the texts or the 
situation in which they were gathered. This practice is obviously pertinent in 
the fields of history and tradition, where the veracity of the ‘akbar ‘reported 
accounts’ relies on the authenticity of their transmission. However, one finds 
similar structures of transmission also in belletristic prose, where the related 
narrative, even if fictional, is also anchored in the reality of a certain individual, 
the author or some other transmitter. The organization of narratives as short 
‘ahbar conveys the impression of authenticity and keeps the reader conscious 
of what may be described as the situation of narration.?? This external framing 
of the text bears on the issue of temporal reference and our interpretation of 
the verbal forms, as will be further discussed in this work (see below 4.3 and 
10.2.1). 

It remains to say something about the preference of prose over poetry in this 
study. Considering its idiosyncratic and often obscure nature, some modern 
scholars have argued against the priority given to poetry in the Arabic gram- 
matical tradition. According to their view, the study of Classical Arabic syntax 
would have a greater validity if based on its more ‘normal’ and predictable, 
hence generalizable, manifestations in prose.?? I, too, find prose easier to han- 
dle in the study of syntactic phenomena, at the clause level and above it. Yet, 
I do not regard such a study as generally valid for all the manifestations of 
Classical Arabic. As I hope to show in this study, language and text are interde- 
pendent and mutually constitutive, so that the study of classical Arabic prose 


29 According to Leder and Kilpatrik, Classical Arabic Prose, 1, the ‘purported relation to real- 
ity is suggested by the term ‘afbar, which means “news’, and the impression is strength- 
ened by the fact that the narratives are ascribed to eye-witnesses or reporters close to the 
events in question’. 

3o Cf. Waltisberg, Satzkomplex, 83-84, extensively quoting previous literature on the subject. 
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is essentially the study of Classical Arabic prose language. Although part of 
the findings may well accord with what one finds in poetry, I do maintain that 
the study of Arabic’s poetic syntax deserves its own consideration, specifically 
the intriguing phenomena brought about by the predominance of the verse's 
structure over that of the simple clause. 


1.5 The Structure and Scope of the Study 


This study is divided into three parts. The first part is introductory: it com- 
prises the general introduction in chapter 1 and the discussion of the rele- 
vant medieval and modern literature in the following two chapters: chapter 2 
presents the Arab grammarians views as to the semantological nature of the 
verb and its distinctive grammatical features; chapter 3 reviews the ongoing 
dispute over the semantic opposition marked by the two basic verbal forms 
fa'ala and yaf'alu in the Arabistic literature. 

In the second part of the study the structural components of the analysis 
are presented and discussed. In chapter 4, I propose a model of the structure 
of context, comprising five components: referential (deictic), textual, macro- 
syntactic (supra-clausal), micro-syntactic (clausal) and lexical. In chapter 5, I 
present the inventory ofthe verbal forms in Classical Arabic. The classification 
breaks down into (a) affirmative and negated forms, (b) indicative (modally 
unmarked) and modal forms, and (c) simple, modified, and compound forms. 
In chapter 6, I discuss the exponents of the inter-clausal and the intra-clausal 
syntagm in which the verbal form is realized. These include conjunctions, 
clausal operators, word order, and subject-predicate agreement patterns. 

The third part of the study presents an empiric examination and analysis 
of the verbal paradigms at the clause level and at the text level. Chapter 7 dis- 
cusses the semantic oppositions marked by the verbal forms in a selection of 
substantival, adjectival, and adverbial embedded clauses. Chapter 8 discusses 
the paradigm of yaf'alu, the participle, and gad fa‘ala which function as pred- 
icative forms in complex predications. Chapter 9 discusses the main functions 
of the verbal forms in dialogue texts, and specifically, their role in signaling a 
variety of inter-subjective categories such as: emotional involvement, personal 
identification, cognitive evaluation, current relevance and actuality, directness 
and rapport. Chapter 10 discusses the main types of clauses that are found in 
Classical Arabic narratives: plot-line fa‘ala-initiated chains, free and depen- 
dent, eventive and descriptive background units, and setting-presentative con- 
structions, which contribute to the creation of dramatic effect in the narrative. 
Chapter n discusses verbal generic utterances in Classical Arabic, and exam- 
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ines the distinction between the non-episodic yaf‘alu and the episodic fa'ala, 
as well as 'normative' generics in which the modal forms are used. Final con- 
clusions and synthesis are presented in Chapter 12. 

Though this study focuses on the system ofthe indicative tenses in Classical 
Arabic, brief mention ofthe modal forms is made in chapter 5, when surveying 
the entire inventory of the verbal forms in Classical Arabic. Moreover, the 
functions of some modal forms are discussed in chapter 11 in connection to 
generic clauses. It is important to note that the material presented in this study 
is based on data found in the corpus. There is no attempt to encompass all that 
is reported to exist in grammars of Classical Arabic. 


1.6 Technical Remarks 


The Arabic material in this work is rendered in a fully vocalized phonemic 
transcription. The transcription follows the DMG (Deutsche Morgenlündische 
Gesellschaft) system. Notice also the following conventions: 


— Word units are internally divided, using hyphens, to the lexical units they 
consist of; 

— In connected speech, the silent alif al-wasl is not transcribed; 

— In connected speech, the definite article is always rendered as l- and sepa- 
rated with a hyphen from the defined noun; 

— Long vowels not indicated in the Arabic script are marked in the transcrip- 
tion (including length of the third person singular bound pronoun and of 
the demonstrative morpheme ha); 

— Final long vowels (including alif maqsura) are always represented by the 
long vowels signs, viz.: à, a and t 

— In connected speech, final word syntactic vocalization (rab) is fully indi- 
cated; 

— Auxiliary vowels are separated with a hyphen from the preceding word unit; 

— Inthe translation ofthe examples, proper names of people and places which 
have an accepted form in English retain their English form (e.g., Noah, 
Mecca); other names are accurately transcribed (e.g. Abu Sufyan). 


The Arabic verbal forms are referred to either by their Latin conventional 
names (e.g. imperative) or by their morphological patterns. The latter are given 
in the first stem, third person masculine singular (e.g. yaf‘alu). 


CHAPTER 2 


The Verb in Arabic Grammatical Tradition 


24 Two Frames of Discussion 


The category of the fil ‘verb’ is discussed in the Arabic grammatical tradition 
within two frames: (a) the general classification of the three parts of speech 
and (b) the grammatical characterization of each part of speech. In Sibawayhi's 
Kitab these two frames are kept distinct: the first chapter is dedicated to the 
exposition of the types of kalim ‘words’ in Arabic, whereas the second chap- 
ter deals with the 77ab ‘declension’ distinguishing between these types. Later 
grammarians, though not maintaining such a neat separation in practice, fur- 
ther develop the 'rational' and 'descriptive' methods to distinguish the three 
parts of speech! the first is concerned with their internal essence (dat, hadd), 
the latter with their distinctive features ('alamat). In the following, these two 
frames of discussion, here labeled the semantological and the grammatical, will 
be presented. 


2.2 The Semantological Frame 


Sibawayhi's Kitab opens with the exposition of the three parts of speech: the 
ism ‘noun’, the fil ‘verb’ and the harf 'particle? Admittedly, this tripartite 
classification has its sources in the Greek grammatical tradition, which in 
itself was influenced by Greek philosophy? Although Sibawayhi refers to the 
three types of words in Arabic, later grammarians stress that this taxonomy is 
universal in nature and follows from the internal essence of each type of word.* 
According to Ibn al-Anbar, the tripartite division is the only one possible, since 


1 According to Weiss, Parts of Speech, 23-24, the Arab grammarians employed two methods 
of distinguishing the three parts of speech: a ‘descriptive’ and a ‘rational’ one. The first is 
inductive and concerned with the 'observed features' ofthe parts ofspeech, whereas thelatter 
in non-empirical and relies upon ‘pure reflection’. 

2 Sibawayhi, Kitab, 1, 1. 

3 Foradiscussion ofthe influence of Greek grammar on the theory ofthe three parts of speech 
in Arabic grammatical tradition, see Versteegh, Greek Elements, chapter 3. 

4 Cf. al-Mubarrad, Muqtadab, 1, 141; Ibn Ya‘ls, Sarh al-Mi ufassal, 4, 205. 
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it exhausts all the expressions in language, those thinkable and imaginable.® 
Universal and given as it is, al-Zaggasi argues that the classification of noun, 
verb, and particle cannot be supported by (external) evidence, but can only be 
conceived by the mind's intuition.® 

The rationale underlying the division into noun, verb, and particle is not 
presented in a systematic way in the Kitab. In chapter one, the nature of 
the noun and the particle are not explained at all, but only illustrated. The 
verb, on the other hand, is defined as a morphological pattern derived from 
the verbal noun, which is ‘constructed to [indicate] what has gone, what will 
be and has not happened [yet], and what [still] is and has not stopped"? In 
this preliminary definition, Sibawayhi clearly repeats the classic conception of 
the three physical times. Later on, in chapter ten, we are told that the verb 
is designed to indicate both the meanings of hadat 'happening' and zaman 
'time-? For later grammarians, it is this double meaning of the verb which 
constitutes its hallmark vis-à-vis the noun and the particle. Thus, Ibn al-Sarra£ 
defines the noun as 'that which indicates a single meaning' whereas the verb 
‘indicates a meaning and time’? Al-Zamabáari states that the verb is ‘that 
[word] which indicates an event coupled with [the expression of] time! A 
further systematization of these definitions, employing the features of ma‘na 
fi nafsi-hi ‘meaning in itself’ and igtiran bi-zaman ‘coupled with time’, is found 
in late grammars, such as al-Suyuti's Ham‘ al-hawami'. Al-Suyuti distinguishes 
between the three parts of speech by assigning them either a positive or a 
privative value of the two features. The verb, characterized by a positive value 
of both features, is distinct from the noun, which is not ‘coupled with time; 
and from the particle, which indicates ‘a meaning in something else (manā ft 
gayri-hi y. 

Sibawayhi's discussion of the temporal meaning of the verbs may appear 
to be inconsistent at first sight. In chapter one he mentions three intervals of 
time indicated by three verbal forms: the past indicated by fa'ala, the future 
indicated by ¿fal (‘in ordering’) and yaf'alu (‘in reporting’), and the present 
indicated, too, by yaf alu. In chapter ten, however, Sibawayhi speaks of only two 
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times, the past (ma mada min-a l-zamani) and the future (ma yastaqbilu min-a 
L-zamani), the first is illustrated by dahaba and the latter by sa-yadhabu. The 
fact that Sibawayhi ‘designed a system with three tenses’, although ‘there are 
only two verbal forms’ in Arabic, is regarded by Versteegh as ‘remarkable’.!? Also 
for Mosel, Sibawayhi’s inconsistency in counting the tenses is quite peculiar, 
and may suggest that rather than time, Sibawayhi recognized that the tenses in 
Arabic signify, in fact, aspect.! A close examination of the context in both chap- 
ters seems, however, to obviate the need for such far-reaching conclusions. In 
chapter one, Sibawayhi states the common conception as to the three intervals 
of time and the corresponding three types of verbs. Since a complete rigor- 
ous analysis of the tense system is not intended at this point, there is nothing 
remarkable in having the future marked by two forms, or having yaf‘alu stand- 
ing for both present and future. In chapter ten, however, the starting point is 
different: Sibawayhi is concerned with explicating a basic grammatical phe- 
nomenon, namely, the transitivity of the verb and its formal exponents, i.e., the 
assigning of the accusative case to nouns governed by the verb. In this context, 
Sibawayhi uses plain and unequivocal examples to demonstrate his argument 
that verbs, by indicating time themselves, govern time-denoting nouns. Thus 
dahaba is adduced to illustrate a past verb governing a noun such as ‘amsi ‘yes- 
terday’, while sa-yadhabu (rather than the ambiguous yadhabu) is adduced to 
illustrate a future verb governing a noun such as gadan ‘tomorrow’. For Sib- 
awayhi, it appears, the trinity of tenses is not holy: when discussing the issue of 
transitivity and the grammatical effect of the verb on time-denoting nouns, he 
may do with the dichotomy of ‘past’ and ‘non-past’; elsewhere, when referring 
to the trichotomy of time, he mentions the three types of verbs corresponding 
to it (see below 2.3). 

While Sibawayhi is hardly concerned with the logical concept of time per se, 
later grammarians—probably due to the increasing influence of Greek logic— 
discuss at length the concept of three times and the way in which the Arabic 
verbal system may be adapted to it. In general, the grammarians maintain 
that the verb is designed to express events and time; time may be either 
past, present, or future.!^ Time, as expressed by verbs, is relative in nature. Al- 
"Astarabadi, for instance, makes it plain that the past form indicates time qabla 
zamani talaffuzi-ka bi-hi ‘prior to the time you pronounce it'!5 Ibn Ya‘, too, 
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explains that the time of the verb is relative to the time of the utterance, so 
that the past exists prior to it, the future exists later than it, and the present 
coincides with it.16 

While the past and the future are considered to be relatively solid concepts, 
in the sense that they refer to well-delimited physical domains, the present 
domain is fuzzier and vague, thereby harder to perceive and define.” Some 
grammarians, like Ibn Ya‘ls, argue that the present is the interval which sep- 
arates (tafsilu) the past from the future.!® Others, like al-Astarabadi, see the 
present as residing in ‘both sides of the now’, i.e., as consisting of both past and 
future parts.? A third option is to discard the concept of present altogether. 
Thus, al-Zaggagi admits of only two times, past and future; the present is not 
an interval in itself, but constitutes the first part (awwal) of the future.2° The 
terminology employed also attests to the unequal status of the three times: the 
past and the future are consistently referred to as al-madi and al-mustaqbal, 
respectively; the present, by contrast, is variously referred to as al-hadir 'the 
present, al-hal ‘the current’ or al-da'im ‘the continua]?! 

The longwinded debate over the ontological definition of the present was 
not just philosophical entertainment for the Arab grammarians. The fact that 
Arabic has only one indicative verbal form to indicate both present and future 
posed a real challenge for them in terms of their overall theoretical frame- 
work. The explanations to this fact vary among the grammarians. Ibn al-Sarrag 
contends that yaf'alu is essentially a present form, since the present time 
is more 'entitled' to the plain form, being the only interval which exists in 
effect.?? Al-Zageasi presents the opposite view: since the flow of time starts 
with the future (proceeding to the past), yaf‘alu is genuinely a future form 
which may also refer to the present, conceived by al-Zağšāğī as the first part 
of the future.?? For al-Astarabadi the problem is settled by assuming that the 
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present marked by yaf'alu is not strictly delimited, but consists of ‘many suc- 
cessive times’.?4 

Evidently, at the time when Greek philosophy penetrated their intellectual 
world, the Arab grammarians could not overlook the discrepancy between the 
universal model of three times and the bipartite system found in Arabic (when 
excluding éf‘al, the imperative). Since no grammatical phenomenon is arbitrary 
but all phenomena follow from a well-designed order, the Arab grammarians 
sought to explain the dual nature of yaf'alu by employing the tools of structural 
hierarchy and logical derivation. In contrast, Sibawayhi, who predated the 
extensive penetration of Greek thinking into Arabic linguistics, does not betray 
in his Kitab any interest in such ontological questions. Rather, shortly after 
presenting the three types of words, Sibawayhi moves on to deal with their 
distinct grammatical properties, specifically with their relative ability to inflect. 
In this frame, a whole more original and insightful treatment of yaf'alu is to be 
found. 


2.3 The Grammatical Frame 


2.314  'iraband bina 

The basic distinction between the three types of words is briefly stated and 
illustrated in the first chapter of the Kitab. In chapter two, Sibawayhi discusses 
the main grammatical phenomenon with respect to which the three types of 
words are distinguished. This phenomenon is generally described as magari 
‘awahiri L-kalimi ‘the ways of the endings of the words’.?5 According to Sib- 
awayhi, all types of words may be defined with respect to two opposite con- 
cepts: Trab ‘declension’ and bina? 'no-declension' (lit. ‘fixed structure’). The 
"l'ràb is realized through the changing of the word's final vowel or morpheme, 
due to the effect ('amal) of a certain grammatical operator (Gmil). The bina’, 
by contrast, is ultimately marked by final vowellessness, and more generally, 
by the word's unchanged final vowel or morpheme. The "rab and bina’ deter- 
mine, in fact, a scale upon which all types of words can be placed. There are 
two sets of terms distinguishing the final vowels which mark irab from those 
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marking bina’, although both refer to the same vowel quality. These terms are 
presented in the table below: 


TABLE 2.1 Two sets of terms for final vowels in the Kitab 


Vowel quality "rab (declension) bind’ (no-declension) 


u raf‘ damm 
a nasb fath 

i garr kasr 
o gazm waqf 


The "rab is not equally exercised by all words. In fact, the three types of 
words are distinct in their relative ability (or, in later terminology, haqq right") 
to undergo declension.2® Nouns are typically declinable and thus may end 
in raf* (‘nominative’), nasb (‘accusative’), or ġarr (‘genitive’).?’ Particles are 
typically indeclinable and thus end in waqf (lit. ‘pause’), or in one of the 
fixed vowels, i.e., damm, fath, or kasr. Verbs hold a middle position between 
nouns and particles: some are declinable, some are indeclinable but end in 
a vowel, and some are indeclinable and vowelless. The declinable verbs end 
either in raf* (‘indicative’), viz. yaf‘al-u, nasb (‘subjunctive’), viz. yaf'al-a, or 
gazm (‘jussive’ lit. ‘apocopate form’), viz. yaf‘al-@; those which are indeclinable 
end in fath, viz. fa'al-a?9 or in wadf, viz. if'al. The table below illustrates the 
relative position of each type of word on the scale of declension: 


26 E.g. Ibn al-Sarrag, 'Usül, 1, 5o: wa-'lam ‘anna l-'rába 'inda-hum haqqu-hü ‘an yaküna li-l- 
‘asmai duna l-af ali wa-L-hurüfi ‘Know that the declension for them (i.e. the Arabs) is due 
to the nouns but not to the verbs and the particles. 

27 Nouns which are fully declinable are termed by Sibawayhi asma? mutamakkina, i.e., nouns 
which are ‘firmly established in the nominal character, see Levin, Kalima, 432. Some 
nouns are indeclinable and thus end in a fixed vowel. For instance, the noun kayfa ‘how’ 
ends in fath. 

28 The form fa'ala may come in the place ofa simple adjective or interchange with al-mudari‘ 
al-magzum (in conditionals), thus it bears some resemblance to both the noun and the 
‘resembling verb’, cf. Sibawayhi, Kitab, 1, 2-3. For this reason it does not end in waqf but 
gets closer to declension by ending in fath. See also below 2.3.2. 
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TABLE 2.2 The scale of i‘rab and bina 


bing <- > "rab 


Particle < Verb > Noun 


‘af f [sa-] yaf a-u hada Zayd-un This is Z. 
m, 
MRNA IE ifal fa'a-a [lan] yafal-a ra'aytu Zayd-an I saw Z. 


bii 
Tm [lam] yaf'at-2 marartu bi-Zayd-in I passed by Z. 


Although nouns and verbs are two distinct types of words, Sibawayhi uses the 
same terms to refer to both the nominal 'case endings' and the verbal *moods' 
(to the exclusion of garr and gazm which are not shared by both word classes). 
This is explained by the fact that, as far as their declension is concerned, all 
word classes form part ofthe same system, whether they are essentially declin- 
able, like nouns, or declinable only by virtue of analogy to nouns and extension 
of the system, like verbs. Considering the opposite end of the scale, the same 
logic holds true: the inability to decline is essentially associated with particles, 
yet it may also characterize verbs which depart from the group of declinable 
verbs and thus come closer to the prototypical indeclinable particle.?? 
Sibawayhi's 'scalar' approach, adopted by later grammarians, is indeed very 
useful: it not only defines the prototypes of declinable and indeclinable words, 
butalso accommodates the intermediate forms characteristic of verbs. As men- 
tioned above, the verbs are divided into three kinds: the pattern initiated by 
prefixes (hurüf al-zawa'id) is fully declinable, the pattern ending in a fixed -a 
shows a weak declension, and the pattern initiated by no prefixes and end- 
ing in no vowel is totally deprived of declension. Notice that in this division, 
the final 2 of yaf'al, which stands in (formal) opposition to the endings -u 
and -a, is ascribed a different value than the final Ø of if'al, standing for sheer 
vowellessness. Sibawayhi defines the declinable verbal pattern as al-af‘al al- 
mudaria li-asm@ al-fa'ilina ‘the verbs resembling the agent nouns/participles, 
and terms it in short al-fi‘l al-mudari', or simply, al-mudari*?? This has become 


29 . Sibawayhi, Kitab, 1, 3, explains that the imperative idrib ‘Hit!’ is assigned the waqf due 
to the fact that ba‘udat min-a l-mudari‘ati buda kam wa-'id min-a l-mutamakkinati ‘[the 
imperative] is so distanced from the resembling [declinable] verbs as [the indeclinable 
vowelless-ending nouns] kam and "id are distanced from the fully declinable nouns. 
According to Sibawayhi, Kitab, 1, 2, indeclinable nouns ‘resemble’ (mudari‘a) particles. 
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the common name of the pattern yaf'alu in the grammatical tradition, along- 
side al-madi ‘the past’ and al-amr ‘the imperative’, designating the patterns 
faala and if'al, respectively. While the latter terms, referring to the semantic 
meaning of the verbal patterns, are rather self-evident, al-mudari‘ ‘the resem- 
bling’ is a less obvious term. In order to fully understand the grammatical the- 
ory encapsulated in it, I will turn now to examine the ways in which this term 
was employed in the Kitab and in later grammars. 


2.3.2 The Term al-mudari‘ 
In his Lexique-index, Troupeau enumerates over a hundred instances of the 
verb dara‘a and its derivatives in the Kitab.?! As is generally the case, Sib- 
awayhi uses the dara 'a-terms without explaining their technical meaning. Later 
grammarians, however, felt obliged to explain the less obvious term dara'a by 
adducing its synonym sabaha ‘to be like, resemble’. Some even go on to provide 
an etymology of dara‘a. Ibn Ya's, for example, mentions that dara‘a is derived 
from the word dar‘ ‘udder’. The association of dara‘a and dar‘ is explained by 
an extension (and abstraction) of the narrow sense of two twin-lambs meeting 
in the sheep’s udder to suck (rad‘, a close etymon in itself).3? Whatever the real 
value of this etymology may be, it is clear that for later grammarians dara‘a and 
its derivatives were not transparent and therefore had to be explained. With 
the exception of al-mudari‘, the dara‘a-terms, as Carter noticed, were not used 
much after Sibawayhi, giving way to the more common term sabaha and its 
cognates.33 

In the Kitab, however, dara‘a and its derivatives are extensively used. Sib- 
awayhi describes a mudara'a ‘resemblance’ between different kinds of ele- 
ments at all levels of linguistic analysis. The term mudara‘a may refer to either 
phonological assimilation, analogical word formation, or similar syntactic 
behavior. The later mudàra'a is the most elusive and abstract; no doubt, it 
takes a keen eye as that of Sibawayhi to identify syntactic resemblance between 
elements so different as, for example, the conditional particles and the agent 
noun.?^ Going over the instances where mudara'a is used to signify syntactic 
resemblance, it becomes apparent that the nature of the mudara'at is quite 
diverse, as well as the motives which bring them about. 

Obviously, mudara‘a is but one of a host of terms used by Sibawayhi to refer 
to different kinds of analogy and similarity in the grammatical system. It is not 


31 Troupeau, Lexique-index, 129. 
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33 Carter, Mudari‘, 8. 
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easy to demarcate the specific meaning of each; however, some suggestions 
have been made by Carter as to the functional difference between mudara‘a 
or mudari‘ and other concepts, such as qiyas and musabbah. According to 
Carter, mudara‘a is a ‘descriptive’ term, referring to ‘empirical resemblances in 
the data’, while giyds is a ‘systematic’ term, denoting ‘abstract regularities in 
the system'?* Following the same line of reasoning, Carter maintains that the 
active participle mudari‘ is associated with ‘inherent’ resemblance, whereas 
the passive participle musabbah stands for ‘similarity that has been imposed 
on the word by speakers'?6 In what follows, I wish to further examine these 
observations, and explore in greater detail the term al-mudari' and the nature 
of the resemblance which it serves to indicate. For this purpose I will go back 
to the locus classicus where the mudàri' is discussed in the Kitab. 

The term al-mudari' is first introduced in chapter two of the Kitab. Sibawayhi 
uses this term to refer to the prefixed verbal pattern y-af‘al-V which, like nouns, 
exhibits final vowel/morpheme change, due to the effect of a certain gram- 
matical operator. Sibawayhi explains this fact by saying: wa-'innama dara‘at 
'asmaa L-fa'ilina ‘anna-ka taqülu "inna ‘abda llàhi la-yaf'alu fa-yuwafiqu qawla- 
ka la-fa'ilun hattà ka'anna-ka qulta "inna zaydan la-fa'ilun fima turidu min-a 
I-ma'nà ‘And [yaf'alu forms] resembled the agent nouns [for] you say "inna 
‘abda llāhi la-yaf‘alu "Indeed ‘Abdallah does" and it corresponds your saying 
la-fa'ilun so much as if you were saying "inna zaydan la-fa'ilun "Indeed Zayd 
is doing" in the [same] meaning you intend'?" Shortly after that, Sibawayhi 
repeats that 'anna-ha dara'at-i Lfa'ila l-igtimai-hima ft l-ma‘na '[...] that they 
(i.e. yaf'alu forms) resembled the agent noun since both converge (lit. 'come 
together’) in meaning'3? Sibawayhi thus contends that the resemblance of the 
verbal pattern yaf‘alu to the agent noun fa'ilun is due to their common mean- 
ing. In order to fully understand what is meant by manā in this context, we 
turn to al-Mubarrad who makes it plain that "inna-mà qila la-ha mudari'atun 
li-anna-hà taqa'u mawaqia L-'asmá'i fi -ma'na "They were termed [the] resem- 
bling [forms] because they take the same position of the [agent] nouns in 
[conveying the same] meaning’? In a similar manner, Ibn Ya'$ states that 
yaf alu forms resemble the agent noun because they yaqa'u mawagqia l-asma@i 
wa-yuaddima'aniya-hà ‘occupy the place of the nouns and convey their mean- 
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ings’? Putting it in modern terms, we may say that the mudara'a of yaf alu to 
the agent noun is semantic and paradigmatic in nature: it stems from the fact 
that yaf‘alu, occupying the same position as fa'ilun in the clause, conveys the 
same meaning. 

Sibawayhi mentions two other features by which the mudara‘a of yaf‘alu to 
the agent noun is established. The first is the compatibility (illustrated in the 
examples above) of the ‘emphasizing’ la- with both yaf'alu and fa‘lun, a com- 
patibility not attested with fa‘ala. The second is the prefixation of the ‘future’ 
particle sawfa/sa- to yaf‘alu, compared to the prefixation of the definite arti- 
cle to the noun.^! This latter feature is explained by Sibawayhi’s commentator, 
al-Sirafi, as follows: the plain verb yaf‘alu, which indicates either a present or a 
future time, resembles a mubham ‘indefinite’ noun such as ragulun, which does 
not refer to a specific man. The adding of the definite article to ragul makes 
its reference to a certain man specific, the same as the adding of sawfa/sa- 
to yaf‘alu marks its specific reference to future time.*? The semantic vague- 
ness (ibham) or polysemy (ihtilaf al-ma'ani) of yaf‘alu is further compared to 
that of a noun like ayn, which (depending on the collocation) may be used 
‘ayn al-ma@), 
‘direction of prayer’ (‘ayn al-qibla), and the ‘cavity of the knee’ (‘ayn al-rukba).*3 


to indicate such diverse meanings as ‘eye’ (‘ayn al-'insan), ‘well’ ( 


Some grammarians after Sibawayhi took up all these (as well as other) features 
and composed lists of wuguh ‘aspects’ in respect to which yaf‘alu resembles the 
agent noun.^^ It is important to keep in mind, however, that these additional 
features of resemblance, i.e., the compatibility with /a- and the concretiza- 
tion through a prefixed modifier, are only secondary to the more fundamental 
feature of common meaning. As al-Suyuti comments, la- and sawfa/sa- are 
added bada stihqaqi L'rrabi ‘after the declension was rightly claimed [by the 
resemblance]'^5 In other words, the resemblance of yaf‘alu to fa'ilun is not 
preconditioned by the presence of these features, but only corroborated by 
them. 

An obvious though often overlooked fact is that the resemblance of the 
verbal pattern yaf‘al-V to the agent noun is discussed only in relation to the 
form ending in raf* (u), namely, al-mudari‘ al-marfü'. This stands to reason, 
since the features of resemblance mentioned above apply only to yaf‘alu. The 
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two other forms ending in nasb and gazm, viz. yaf‘ala and yaf'al, are called 
mudari only by extension: they share the same morphological pattern with 
yaf alu, but they do not occupy the position of a noun in the clause or convey its 
meaning. Moreover, al-mudari‘al-marfu‘ is distinct from al-mudari‘al-mansub 
and al-mudari' al-magzum in being affected by an ‘abstract operator’ (‘amil 
ma‘nawiyy) rather than a ‘literal operator’ (‘amil lafziyy), such as the negative 
particles lan or lam, preceding yaf‘ala and yaf'al, vespectively.^9 According to 
Sibawayhi, the form yaf'alu is assigned the raf“ due to the fact that it occurs 
in the clause in a position where a noun could occur (not necessarily an agent 
noun!). Thus yaf'alu is found in the position of the subject, predicate, second 
object or circumstantial, or in the position of an adjective, in apposition or ina 
genitive construction.^? Sibawayhi admits that the substitution of yaf‘alu and 
failun is limited: in some positions the occurrence of yaf‘alu is precluded, e.g., 
the subject position after "inna, while in other positions the agent noun is not 
featured, e.g., the predicative position after the verb kada.*? This is explained 
by the fact that, however similar, yaf‘alu is not a noun but ultimately a verbal 
form. 

So far I have discussed the resemblance of the verbal form yaf'alu to the 
agent noun, however, the similarity between the two forms also works in 
the opposite direction. Sibawayhi attributes the ability of the agent noun to 
govern an indefinite noun in the accusative to the fact that it is similar to 
yaf alu in both its grammatical effect (amal) and meaning (ma‘na).*9 Thus, 
in a clause such as hada daribun Zaydan gadan "This one is going to hit Zayd 
tomorrow, the agent noun daribun governs the object Zaydan since it has the 
same meaning and grammatical effect that yadribu has in the clause hada 
yadribu Zaydan gadan ‘This one will hit Zayd tomorrow’. If the agent noun 
does not indicate the same meaning as yaf alu but refers to a past occurrence, 
it will not govern an accusative object but a genitive complement, e.g., hada 
daribu Zaydin ‘This one has hit Zayd’. In the Sibawayhian terminology, the verb 
is mudari' ‘resembling’ the agent noun and thus entitled to ?'rab ‘declension, 
while the agent noun gard mara ‘follows the course’ of the verb and is thus 
entitled to ‘amal ‘grammatical effect. In both cases, the similarity is motivated 
by the common meaning of both forms. 


46 Fora general discussion of the theory of amal and the distinction between both types of 
'awamil, see Levin, 'Amal. 

47 Sibawayhi, Kitab, 1, 363. 
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The similarity between yaf‘alu and the agent noun is not strictly recipro- 
cal or of equal status, as one could argue.5° Careful attention to the terminol- 
ogy used by Sibawayhi is revealing of the different nature he ascribes to the 
similarity in each case: the agent noun is not mudari‘, but ara mara al-fil 
al-mudari'9! This brings us back to the question of the meaning of mudara‘a 
against other terms indicating analogy and similarity. Sibawayhi does not inter- 
change between mudari‘ and fara magra; however, he substitutes the latter 
term with asbaha or Subbiha ‘to be or be made similar. Sibawayhi argues 
that the agent noun was made similar (Subbiha) to the verb that resembled 
it (dara‘a-hu), the same way that the verb was made similar (Subbiha) to the 
agent noun in declension.?? It is evident that Subbiha refers to the ‘gains’ of 
the resemblance: the grammatical effect in the case ofthe agent noun, and the 
declension in the case ofthe verb. We recallthat the agent noun is not similar in 
all circumstances to the verb whereas the resemblance ofthe verb to the agent 
noun is built-in. This accords well with Carter's insight that mudara‘a indicates 
inherent resemblance. We can refine Carter's observation by saying that dara‘a 
refers to the acquiring of an inherent property through resemblance whereas 
(jara magra, asbaha, or Subbiha refer to a conditioned behavior brought about 
by similarity. 

Later grammarians are not as careful as Sibawayhi in maintaining the dis- 
tinction between dara‘a and other terms indicating analogy. Thus Ibn al-Sarrag 
draws an equation between yaf'alu and fü'ilun saying that the first araba li- 
mudara ati Lismi ‘declined due to resemblance to the noun’ while the latter 
amala bi-mudara ‘ati l-fili ‘governed [the object] by virtue of resemblance to 
the verb'5? Ibn Ya‘, too, freely interchanges between mudara'a and musabaha, 
conceived by him as two synonymous terms, thus saying that [-musabahatu 
‘awgabat la-hu l-irāba ‘the resemblance granted it [i.e. the verb] the declen- 
sion’.54 However, also in these formulations, it is clear that the syntactic resem- 
blance is what brings about (or results in) morphological similarity. In other 
words: the mudara'a (or musabaha) is the cause and the ’irāb is the effect. 


50 Carter, Mudari', 6-7, argues that the resemblance between the imperfect verb and the 
agent noun is not only reciprocal but also circular. It is true that the mechanism of 
resemblance can work in both directions; however, it is not simply bi-directional: the 
nature ofthe resemblance is different in each case and resides in distinct domains. 

51 See Sibawayhi, Kitab, 1, 70 ff.: Subbiha bima dara‘a-hu min-a l-fili kama subbiha bi-hi ft l- 
irābi. 

52 Ibid., 73. 

53  Ibnal-Sarrāğ, 'Usül, 1, 123. 

54 Ibn Yat’, Šarh al-Mufassal, 4, 210. 
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Apparently, this causal relation was not wholly understood or maintained in 
the writings of some modern scholars. Brockelmann, for instance, translates 
mudari‘ as ‘(dem Nomen in der Annahme der Kasusendungen) dhnelndes’.5® 
More explicitly, Ryding argues that the term mudari‘ ‘was adopted because 
of the fact that the present tense mood markers on the verb [...] resemble 
the case markers on nouns; so that the present tense ‘“resembles” a noun in 
this ability to change its desinence’.5® Evidently, Ryding describes an inverse 
relation between mudara'a and `irāb, so that the similarity in declension is 
the underlying reason for the resemblance. Also Versteegh explains that, apart 
from resemblance in the ‘syntactic function’, the mudari' is so designated ‘since 
the verbal forms ofthe imperfect have almost the same endings as the nouns’.5” 
Even Carter's insightful article on the term mudari‘ in the Kitab of Sibawayhi 
falls short when classifying the resemblance ofthe 'imperfect verb' to the agent 
noun as morphological (while the resemblance ofthe agent noun to the verb is 
classified as syntactical).59 To be sure, the resemblance of yaf'alu to the agent 
noun has morphological exponents. Yet, according to the Arab grammarians' 
view, these are but the surface expressions of the resemblance at the deeper 
semantic and syntactic levels. 


2.4 Summary 


In this chapter, I have presented the Arab grammarians views as to the semanto- 
logical nature of the verb and its distinctive grammatical features. The verb, 
as generally accepted, is designed to express events in time. According to Sib- 
awayhi, the verbal system consists of three types of verbs corresponding to 
the three physical times: fa‘ala, yaf‘alu, and if'al. According to later grammar- 
ians, the tripartite division of the timeline is matched with a bipartite tense 
system in Arabic, by establishing a certain hierarchy between the present and 
future, both marked by yaf'alu. While fa'ala, the madi ‘past’, and if‘al, the ‘amr 
imperative’, were termed after their semantic meanings, the term for yaf‘alu, 
al-mudari‘ ‘the [verb] resembling [the agent noun], originated in the gram- 
matical analysis of the verb. The resemblance of yaf'alu to the agent noun is 
semantic and paradigmatic in nature: taking the same place of the agent noun 
in the clause and conveying the same meaning, yaf'alu resembles the agent 


55 Brockelmann, Grundriss, 2, 145. 

56 Ryding, Modern Standard Arabic, 442, no. 7. 
57 Versteegh, Greek Elements, 78. 

58 Carter, Mudari‘, 10-11. 
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noun and thus assumes final word declension. The agent noun, when convey- 
ing the same meaning as yaf‘alu, may also follow its course and govern an 
indefinite accusative noun. However, the resemblance of yaf'alu to the agent 
noun is inherent in the verbal form whereas the similarity ofthe agent noun to 
yaf alu arises only in certain defined occasions. 

Itappears that the Arab grammarians maintained a rather profound view of 
the verbal system in Arabic, more profound than the one accredited to them 
by some modern scholars.9? It is a striking fact that of the two basic tenses 
faala and yaf'alu, the second is defined in comparison to a nominal form. 
Indeed, as their terminology suggests, the Arab grammarians considered the 
semantic and syntactic resemblance ofthe verb yaf'alu to the agent noun as its 
most prominent characteristic. This view of yaf'alu is doubtless original and, 
as will be further shown in this work, may be corroborated by ample data from 
Classical Arabic prose.®° 


59 Brockelmann, Grundriss, 2, 145, points out the seeming negligence of the Arab grammari- 
ans in giving the verbal forms names that are not ofthe same logical order, see also below 
chapter 3. 

6o Versteegh, Greek Elements, 79, argues that the comparison of the verb to the noun is ‘not 
as original as it appears to be at first sight: As evidence, he points at the Greek doctrine, 
according to which a finite verb such as loúei ‘He washes’ is equivalent to the periphrastic 
form esti loúûn ‘He is washing’. It is clear, however, that the Greeks had something else in 
mind when posing this equivalence: they referred to the complex structure of the finite 
verb, whose constitutive elements are transparent in the periphrastic participial structure 
(cf. Goldenberg, Verbal Structure, 153ff.), and not to its syntagmatic and paradigmatic 
relations with the participle. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Verb in Arabistic Literature 


34 The Verbal System in Arabic and Semitic 


Unlike the Arab grammarians, whose grammatical description of the Ara- 
biyya was for the most part self-contained, betraying no interest in parallels 
found in the sister languages, Western scholars in the past two centuries have 
studied Classical Arabic as an exemplar—albeit prominent—of the overall 
Semitic bundle of languages. Consequently, their analysis of Arabic data usually 
involved some comparison, active or latent, to data found in other Semitic lan- 
guages, as well as some assumptions as to the evolution ofthe Semitic system in 
general. As native speakers of modern European languages, also well-versed in 
the Greco-Latin tradition, Western scholars had a different set of categories and 
questions in mind than their Arab predecessors. We shall see below how all this 
shaped their view ofthe tense system, contributing to its becoming what Gold- 
enberg has described as the ‘weakest point in the Semitic verbal grammar’! 

For Western scholars, the problem of the tenses in Semitic languages, and 
specifically in Arabic, has been essentially a problem of translation. As many of 
them admitted, even a partial correspondence between the tenses in Semitic 
and in Indo-European languages is hard to identify? This lack of correspon- 
dence resides first of all in the compactness of the Semitic system, which 
consists of a relatively small number of verbal forms.? However, more acute 
is the problem of defining the meaning of these forms. As Reckendorf puts 
it: Wir sollen Verba finita begreifen, die zeitlos sind und zumal unsere Perfekta 
und Imperfekta zur Übersetzung verwenden, ohne dabei etwas Praeteritales zu 
denken.^ Obviously, the view that the verbal forms in Arabic are 'timeless' is 
radically different from the one held by the Arab grammarians (see above 2.2), 
and presents a genuine rethinking of the subject matter. This new view of the 
verbal system was affected by the Classical and European background of these 
scholars, as well as by the introduction of the historical-comparative method 
into Semitic linguistics in the nineteenth century. 
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2 E.g.Cohen, Systéme verbal, 14. 
3 Eg. Brockelmann, Grundriss, 2, 144. 
4 Reckendorf, Syntaktischen Verhältnisse, 1, 52. 
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In his comparative grammar, Brockelmann approaches the problem of the 
tenses in Semitic languages by going back to its (pre-)historical roots. Following 
Bauer, he suggests that Proto-Semitic had only one verbal form, the prefixed y- 
aqtul, indifferent of time distinctions. Later on, a second form developed from 
the nominal clause, namely, the suffixed qatal-, which has come to indicate the 
‘present’ in East-Semitic and the ‘perfect’ in West-Semitic.5 Indeed, this theory 
may explain the temporal indefiniteness characteristic to y-aqtul or the traces 
of a stative meaning of qatal- in various Semitic languages. However, a more 
significant point in this reconstruction is the idea that the verbal system in 
West-Semitic languages is built upon the opposition between two simple forms 
only: a prefixed one and a suffixed one. 

As a matter of fact, the idea that the Semitic verbal system is based on a 
binary opposition was established long before Brockelmann. In Arabic linguis- 
tics, one can go back as far as de Sacy's grammar, who described two simple 
tenses in Arabic, a ‘preterit’ and an ‘aorist. A systematic analysis of the verbal 
system identifying a binary opposition between the suffixed and the prefixed 
verbal patterns was first presented by Ewald. In his textbook of Biblical Hebrew 
from 1870, Ewald explains the logic underlying his analysis in the following 
words: '[...] no language, when it introduces distinctions, can start from any- 
thing threefold; antithesis is almost always merely simple and thoroughgoing, 
because elicited by its [counter] thesis [...] Thus, both in thought and language, 
every distinction is at first drawn between no more than two things.” Accord- 
ing to this view—which has become a basic tenet in subsequent literature—an 
opposition between two forms (or sets of forms) is inherent to the Semitic 
verbal system. However, the attempts to define this semantic opposition have 
generated a long dispute among scholars, a dispute which by now ‘fills a whole 
library" In the following section, I will shortly review the various opinions as 
to the ultimate meaning of the verbal forms in Classical Arabic, specifically 
whether this meaning is regarded as primarily temporal or aspectual. 


5 Brockelmann, Grundriss, 2, 145-146. 

6 de Sacy, Grammaire arabe, 1, 148. 

7 Ewald, Hebrew Syntax, 2. For a detailed discussion of the development of the terms ‘perfect’ 
and ‘imperfect’ in Semitic linguistics, see Goldenberg, Amharic Tense System, 88-94. 

8 Sasse, Theory of Aspect, 210. 
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In a rather simplified fashion, one could say that the dispute among Western 
scholars revolves around the question of whether the verbal system is basically 
tense-oriented or aspect-oriented. Indeed, most scholars do not preclude any 
of these (and other) semantic notions when listing the various uses of the ver- 
bal forms. Rather, it is the identification of the grundbedeutung, the underlying 
meaning from which all of these uses are derived, which spurs on the contro- 
versy. 

While the concept of external or relative time was commonly employed 
by the Arab grammarians (see above 2.2), the concept of the internal time 
of the verbal situation penetrated Arabic linguistics only in the nineteenth 
century? In his Arabic grammar, Ewald was the first to introduce the pair 
of terms perfectum and imperfectum to account for the semantic distinction 
marked by the suffixed and the prefixed verbal patterns.!? In doing so, Ewald ‘set 
right’ the confusing terminology of the Arab grammarians who, according to 
Brockelmann, ‘gave up logical correctness’ by naming one pattern after its use 
(i.e. madi ‘past’) and another after its form (i.e. mudari‘ ‘resembling’)." Rather 
than a temporal value, Ewald ascribed to the verbs meanings which would later 
on be referred to as aspectual. The terms perfect and imperfect became the 
conventional terms in the Western tradition for the two verbal patterns. It is 
noteworthy that a further distinction between these two patterns pointed out 
by Ewald, namely, the modal distinction between certum and incertum, was not 
maintained in the subsequent literature. 

The category of aspect, as was generally defined in regard to Arabic (and 
Semitic in general), refers to the grammaticalized expression of the distinc- 
tion between a completed situation and an incomplete situation, signified by 
the perfect-imperfect pair. Fleischer, for example, argued that a temporal def- 
inition of the verbal forms, such as suggested by de Sacy, obscures the 'real 
essence' of the two verbs, which mark the opposition between 'completion' 
and ‘incompletion’!* Reckendorf, too, described an opposition between a 'real- 
ized’ situation and a situation ‘in the process of realization’ signaled by the 
Perfekt and Imperfekt. However, unlike Fleischer, Reckendorf does not regard 


9 Although Sibawayhi speaks of a verbal situation which lam yanqati''has not ceased’ (Kitab 
1, 1), and of a situation which qad waqa'a wa-nqata'a ‘has happened and ceased’ (Kitab 1, 
73), these occasional comments hardly amount to a systematic theory of aspect. 

10 Ewald, Grammatica critica, 112 ff. 

11 Brockelmann, Grundriss, 2, 145. 

12 Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, 1, 95 ff. 
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aspect as a pure concept: he recognizes the correlation between completion 
and anteriority as expressed by the perfect, and (like Ewald before) points out 
the relation between the aspectual meaning of both forms and their modal 
and textual functions. The perfect, accordingly, marks ‘certainty’ and is used to 
make statements; the imperfect refers to a non-realized situation and is used 
for descriptions.!? Such semantic relations are also identified by other scholars 
such as Wright, who lists the various temporal uses of the perfect and imper- 
fect,!4 or Brocklemann, who stresses the contrast between the ‘stating’ function 
ofthe perfect and the ‘describing’ function ofthe imperfect.!5 Nonetheless, it is 
still the 'opposing aspects inherent in the perfect and the imperfect' which are 
considered to be fundamental to the verbal system as a whole.!6 

The theory of aspect in Semitic, and particularly in Arabic, was further 
developed by French scholars. In his monograph on the Semitic verbal system, 
Marcel Cohen presented a comprehensive analysis of the phenomenon of 
aspect in Semitic languages and its peculiar traits (compared to Greek or 
Slavic).7 Cohen’s theory had great influence on later French Arabists, who 
endorsed the view thatthe accompli and the inaccompli in Arabic do not signify 
a subjective ‘situated time’, but have an objective aspectual value, such that 
correlates with certain temporal and modal distinctions. Thus, according to 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes and Blachére, when not affected by the context, the 
accompli and the inaccompli have an 'absolute' temporal value: the former is 
psychologically related to the idea of past, while the latter bears an analogy 
to the notion of the present or the future? David Cohen, in his study on the 
general category of verbal aspect, also identifies a fundamental oppostion of 
aspect between the two verbal forms in Classical Arabic. However, he defines 
(after Benveniste) two 'temporalizing' contexts, i.e., narrative and dialogue, in 
which the accompli and inaccompli acquire a specific temporal value.!9 Fleisch, 
too, maintains that the opposition between the accompli and the inaccompli is 


13 .Reckendorf Syntaktischen Verhältnisse, 1, 53 ff. 

14 Wright, Grammar, 2, 1ff. 

15 Brockelmann, Arabische Grammatik, 118. Elsewhere, the functional distinction between 
‘stating’ (konstatieren) and ‘describing’ (schildern) is regarded as a grammatical distinction 
between a ‘constative’ and a ‘cursive’ aspect, cf. Brockelmann, “Tempora”, 139ff. The latter 
terms were borrowed by Rundgren, in his studies of the Semitic aspect, and later on by 
Reuschel, in his study of tense and aspect in the Qur’an (see Aspekt und Tempus, 24). 

16 Fischer, Classical Arabic Grammar, 102. 

17 Cohen, Systéme verbal. 

18  Gaudefroy-Demombynes and Blachére, Grammaire de l'arabe, 246. 

19 Cohen, L’aspect verbal, 84-85. 
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in principle aspectual. However, he admits (like Reckendorf before) that while 
the accompli can indicate time in itself, when serving as the narrative tense, the 
inaccompli is never capable of indicating time in itself.2 

The conclusion that the perfect, as opposed to the imperfect, embodies a 
temporal component, was arrived at in the Arabistic literature several times. 
Beeston, for instance, argues that the semantic opposition between the two 
verbal patterns lies in the value of their ‘predicate element’, which may be either 
dynamic or static. This opposition—though not strictly grammatical, but also 
lexical—is also defined by him as 'aspectual?! According to Beeston, ‘the only 
definitely time-marked verb [...] is the suffix set verb in cases where it has 
dynamic aspect, being then explicitly past.?? Keeping with the same general 
idea, Gótz, too, contends that a form like kataba, signaling ‘retrospective’, is 
marked for time-perspective, whereas a form like yaktubu has no temporal 
value, its ‘relevance’ lies solely in its lexeme.?? 

Although the theory of aspect became prevalent in the majority of grammat- 
ical descriptions, the tense-oriented approach was not discarded by all. Some 
one hundred and fifty years after de Sacy, it was Aartun who advocated anew 
the analysis of qatal- and yaqtul- as plain tense forms, the first marking ‘preterit’ 
the second marking 'non-preterit, ‘present’.2+ A more sophisticated analysis of 
the system, following the so-called ‘noetic’ model, was proposed by Denz. In 
this model, the verbal forms fit into a grid whose main coordinates are tempo- 
ral; aspectual distinctions do not exist by themselves, but are logically entailed 
by the temporal ones.?° A similar analysis was advanced by Kuryłowicz, who 
determined a hierarchy of functions of the binary pair gatala-yaqtulu. The pri- 
mary function of the first, which is the positive member in the opposition, is 
to indicate anteriority, while the primary function of the latter, which is the 
neuter-negative member, is to indicate non-anterior or simultaneous action.?6 
Ina more recent study, Bahloul, too, employs the tool of markedness to account 
for the semantic opposition indicated by the perfect and imperfect. According 
to his analysis, the perfect embodies the positive features of ‘+anteriority’ and 


20 Fleisch, Verbe arabe, 177. 

21 Beeston, Arabic Language, 76. 

22 Ibid., 79. 

23 Gótz, Tempora, 96. 

24 Aartun, Altarabischer Tempora. 

25 Denz, Verbalsyntax, presents the noetic model in the introduction to his description of 
the dialect of Kwayri&. A short theoretical outline of this model is also presented in Denz, 
Tempus und Aspekt?. 

26 Kuryłowicz, Studies in Semitic, 80 ff. 
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‘+dimensionalization’, whereas the imperfect embodies either the negative (-) 
or the neuter (+) values of these features.?” 

The question as to the basic meaning of the suffixed and prefixed patterns 
in Classical Arabic continues to intrigue modern scholars. Most of them agree 
that both patterns indicate temporal and non-temporal meanings, however, 
the exact definition of these is yet a matter of dispute.?® It is noteworthy 
that Comrie's paragraph-long description of the tenses in Classical Arabic has 
gained currency is recent years, even among Arabists. Comrie cuts to the 
point by stating that, in addition to their aspectual values, the perfect and the 
imperfect also embody a component of relative time reference.?? Appealing as 
it is, such a compact analysis can hardly capture the complexity of the system. 
In fact, one may rightly doubt whether an abstraction at such level reflects at 
all a linguistic reality, thus whether it brings us any closer to understand the 
mechanism found in practice in Classical Arabic. 


3.3 Summary 


In this chapter, I have reviewed the ongoing dispute over the semantic oppo- 
sition marked by the two basic verbal forms fa'ala and yaf alu in the Arabistic 
literature. While the binary structure ofthe verbal system has been commonly 
accepted (and, in fact, regarded as self-evident), the scholars have been divided 
as to the basic semantic opposition marked by fa'ala and yaf'alu. We have seen 
that most scholars, while aiming at compact and clear-cut definitions, come to 
admit the differences between fa‘ala and yaf'alu with respect to their having 
a temporal value. When applied to these forms, the terms 'perfect' and 'imper- 
fect' turn thus to be misleading in more than one sense: not only do they stand 
for different meanings than those generally associated with them (considering 


27  . Bahloul, Arabic Verb, 140ff. 

28 Bubenik, Hewson, and Omari, Tense, Aspect and Aktionsart, outline a general model for the 
tense system of Arabic or better, the Arabic ‘type’ (Arabic, in this article, stands for all forms 
of the written and spoken language). The authors contend that ‘the familiar morphological 
opposition katab-a versus ya-ktub-u is best described by double temporo-aspectual labels 
past/Performative versus non-past/Imperfective’ (45). Although the authors introduce 
some innovations, specifically the analysis of fa'ala as Performative rather than Perfective 
(the first fits into the cognitive scheme of ‘ascending time’, the latter into the scheme of 
‘descending time’), their study follows by and large the same basic conception of the verbal 
system as binary and non-symmetrical. 

29 Comrie, Tense, 63. 
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either the Slavic perfective and imperfective, or the perfect and imperfect in 
Romance languages), but also, they do not indicate a single functional oppo- 
sition. While fa‘ala is generally described as the complete-anterior form, most 
scholars have difficulty to capture the content of yaf‘alu in positive terms, thus 
coming full circle to the 'illogical' asymmetry suggested by the Arab grammar- 
ians in the first place. 

The ongoing controversy over the basic meaning of fa'ala and yaf'alu leads 
one to think that, while there are certain obvious tendencies, there is no one, 
basic, category that could crack the logic of the Arabic verbal system. The 
pursuit of a neat formal definition which will fit all the cases is bound to fail. 
At the synchronic level, the uses of both forms are too many and diverse; 
also from a historical perspective, it is hard (if not impossible) to trace the 
development of the verbs from a primitive state of simple oppositions. Rather, 
we can only approach a functional definition of the verbal forms by giving due 
consideration to the particular, concrete, contexts in which they are used. The 
following chapters are dedicated to a discussion ofthe structure of context and 
a close examination of the functions ofthe verbal forms in different contexts. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Structure of Context 


41 The Conceptualization of Context 


Linguistics in the twentieth century has been largely concerned with the fun- 
damental question of defining language as an object of scientific observation 
in and of itself. This endeavor proceeded in two divergent paths, often referred 
to by contrasting pairs of terms such as: ‘sentence-centered’ vs. ‘text-centered’ 
theories,! ‘micro-linguistics’ vs. ‘sociolinguistics’ or ‘stylistics’? ‘a priori gram- 
mar attitude’ vs. ‘emergence of grammar attitude’? or simply ‘formal linguistics’ 
vs. ‘functional linguistics’+ Recalling the Saussurean program, we may say that 
the contrast reflected in this terminology lies in different understandings of 
the langue-parole dichotomy.5 However diverse (and even contradicting) gen- 
eral theories of language may be; it appears that all pursue the same basic 
question: what constitutes the linguistic system and to what degree should it 
be abstracted away from its actual instances? Put differently, to which extent 
should the contextualization or de-contextualization of linguistic data be car- 
ried out? 

Context, as a pre-theoretical notion, is readily understood as the particular 
situation of communication in which a certain spoken or written text is pro- 
duced. However, as far as its linguistic analysis is concerned, context is rightly 
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De Beaugrande, Text Linguistics, 168, neatly summarizes this problem in twentieth century 
linguistic theory: ‘the toughest problems have stemmed from the assumption that a “lan- 
guage” has a quite different mode of organization than does “actual speech” (or texts), and 
from the corresponding aspiration to describe language independently of actual speech’. 

6 Two radically different approaches are outlined, for instance, in the works of Chomsky and 
Firth. Chomsky, Aspects, 3-4, sets forth a clear-cut distinction between ‘competence’ and 
‘performance’, of which only the first, in its ‘perfect’ and ‘ideal’ manifestation, is considered 
as a valid object for linguistic investigation. In contrast, Firth, Technique, presents a theory of 
language based entirely on the notion of context. As is often the case with extreme ideas, both 
theories (influential as they were) were severely challenged in the attempt to render them to 
actual practice. 
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viewed as a lumpen mass’ that is extremely hard to disentangle.’ Lyons pro- 
vides a general definition of context as ‘a theoretical construct, in the postula- 
tion of which the linguist abstracts from the actual situation and establishes as 
contextual all the factors which, by virtue of their influence upon the partici- 
pants in the language-event, systematically determine the form, the appropri- 
ateness or the meaning of the utterances’. The point to be stressed in this def- 
inition, as Lyons himself admits, is that of systematicity. Indeed, the challenge 
in the analysis of context is to identify what Hymes (after Pike) has referred 
to as the 'emic' features? i.e., those features which are relevant to the produc- 
tion and interpretation of a specific instance of communication and which 
are further generalizable to a set of such communications. In other words, in 
defining context the linguist is confronted with the question of what are the 
discursive, textual, social, and cultural variables which correlate with the gram- 
matical forms in a systematic and predictable manner and what are the local or 
contingent elements which defy any formalization so as to fit a generally valid 
linguistic account. 

Both theoretical and descriptive linguists have always made ample use of 
context as an explanatory device, to refer to the cognitive, social, and textual 
background which affects the interpretation of a certain stretch of discourse. 
The cognitive and social aspects of context (context as ‘knowledge’ and ‘sit- 
uation’, respectively) have been of interest to linguists working in the fields 
of pragmatics and sociolinguistics; some (notably conversation analysts) have 
regarded the sequential progression of interaction, i.e., the textual sequence, 
as essential to the notion of context.!? However, not many attempts have been 
made to accommodate context into the structure ofthe linguistic system. One 
comprehensive model of context as a linguistic construct was proposed by Hal- 
liday, in a number of works, and Hasan." Their model (in the various forms 
it assumed over the years) attempts to incorporate the ‘interpersonal’ or ‘sit- 
uational’ and ‘textual’ components into the semantological and grammatical 
system of the language. Fleischman, too, proposed a multi-layered model of the 
linguistic system, in which the meanings of a grammatical form reside in the 
referential (‘propositional’), pragmatic (‘textual’ and ‘expressive’) and ‘metalin- 


7 Cf. Brown and Yule, Discourse Analysis, 50. 

8 Lyons, Semantics, 2, 572. 

9 Hymes, Foundations, 11. 

10 Fora detailed review of the various approaches to context as ‘knowledge’, ‘situation’, and 
‘text, see Schiffrin, Approaches, 365-378. 

11 Halliday, Text as Semantic Choice; Halliday and Hasan, Cohesion, 26ff.; Hasan, Systemic- 
Functional Model. 
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guistic’ levels.!? In a similar manner, Waugh presents a hierarchy of ‘contextual 
meanings, which are categorized as ‘pragmatic’, ‘textual’, ‘modal’, ‘discursive’, 
‘expressive’ and 'referential'!? Both Fleischman and Waugh employ the tool of 
markedness in order to unpack the cluster of functions associated with the 
grammatical form, and to establish the correlation between form and func- 
tion in a given situation of communication. Another comprehensive approach 
to language in context, stemming from the analysis of everyday conversa- 
tions, was proposed by Schiffrin.'^ According to Schiffrin’s model of discourse 
(or ‘coherence in talk’), language as used comprises interactional and social 
dimensions such as ‘exchange’, ‘action’ and ‘participation’, alongside ‘ideational’ 
and ‘informational’ dimensions. These dimensions are not autonomous, but 
rather interrelated components which come into play in each instance of dis- 
course. 

Naturally, every theory of con-text has at its background a certain text.5 A 
general model of context structure is to be viewed, therefore, as a grid or an elas- 
tic mold which can accommodate various kinds of texts. This grid may vary to 
a great extent with respect to the medium, style, and register in which a certain 
text is produced. Modern spoken texts allow for a delicate inspection, both at 
the phonetic or prosodic level and at the situational or interpersonal level, an 
inspection to which an ancient written document cannot be submitted. The 
themes and goals, as well as the discursive conventions and strategies, also 
differ to a great deal among such kinds of texts. Nevertheless, the postulation 
of a definable contextual matrix, within which semantogrammatical elements 
assume a certain function, appears to be universally valid for all texts. 

The present work is concerned with classical written texts. Contextualiza- 
tion in this case is bound to have a more limited potential, especially as far as 
the (extra-linguistic) interactional dimensions are concerned. Yet, at the tex- 
tual level, the overall contour will prove to be more solidly definable, due to 
the inherently structured nature of classical literary texts. Since context has a 
highly complex structure, its unpacking (as the above mentioned models sug- 
gest) can only be reached through a multi-layered analysis. In this work I will 
deal with some features of the discursive situation, mainly the deictic context, 


12 Fleischman, Theory of Tense-Aspect. 

13 Waugh, Tense-Aspect, 241-242. 

14 Schiffrin, Discourse Markers, 24 ff. 

15 Cf. Schiffrin, Approaches, 362, commenting that ‘contextual information is always infor- 
mation that is identified in relation to something else that is the primary focus of our 
attention [...] the identity of that “something else” (and what kind of sense we are trying 
to make of it) influences our decisions about what counts as context [...]* 
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as well as the structure of text, at the macro- and micro-syntactic levels. Lexical 
input will also be considered in this analysis, as one of the main factors which 
affect the distribution and interpretation of the verbal forms. In the succeeding 
sections, this cluster of features will be treated under the following five head- 
ings: 


) Deictic reference 
b) Texttypes 

) Interdependency 
Clause types 
Lexical classes 


4.2 Deictic Reference 


Reference, as intended here, is the relation between a linguistic expression and 
its referent, established with respect to the deictic center of discourse. The act 
of referring relates the linguistic sign to the personal sphere, i.e., it anchors it 
in the situation of the speaking/narrating subject.!6 

The deictic center determines the coordinates in relation to which the entire 
discourse is organized. It is sometimes regarded as the objective situation of 
speech, whereby the present moment and spot, as well as the roles of the 
speaker and hearer, are determined. However, the (typical) deictic center is 
better conceived of as the subjective situation of the speaker/narrator, located 
in a certain time and space, being in a certain mental disposition, and con- 
cerned with a certain topic. Tense, aspect (as distinct from Aktionsart or lexical 
aspect), and modality, as well as other subjective indices, are accordingly refer- 


16 Itis precisely the anchoring of the expression in the situation of the speaking (or nar- 
rating) subject which distinguishes reference from mere denotation. Cf. the definition 
of reference given by Lyons, Semantics, 1, 174, as 'the relationship which holds between 
an expression and what that expression stands for on particular occasions of its utter- 
ance. 

17 By ‘objective’ it is meant that the speech situation rather than the speaker's situation is 
considered to be the reference point. Comrie, Tense, 14, defines the most typical 'reference 
point’ as the ‘speech situation’, which equally determines the time, space, and persons 
involved in it; the category of tense refers accordingly to the ‘present moment of speech. 
As a matter of fact, the orientational (time, space) as well as the mental (or modal) 
categories are not established in respect to the situation, as an objective locus, but in 
respect to the subjective position of the speaker. 
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ential or deictic grammatical categories. The notions of ‘absolute’ and ‘relative’ 
tenses are therefore somewhat misleading: the former do not refer to an objec- 
tive time-layer, but indicate a certain relation to the subjective situation of the 
speaking/narrating subject; the latter are referential to the first. The same tense 
form can refer either directly or indirectly to the deictic center. The type of ref- 
erence is entailed by the form's syntactic status, i.e., by its being syntactically 
independent or dependent, as will be discussed in 4.4. 

The deictic center changes according to the type of discourse or text. One 
can define three possible reference points: (a) the first person speaker or nar- 
rator, (b) the third person narrator, and (c) the third non-personal or generic 
person. 


The first person is the pivot on which the entire situation of speech revolves. It 
is the deictic center, in respect to which temporal, spatial, and modal relation- 
ships are defined. The first person also determines inter-subjective relation- 
ships, in projecting its epistemic and affective stance on the second and third 
persons. The first person may also serve as the deictic center of narratives. Such 
personal experience narratives converge to some extent with personal reports 
that are embedded in dialogues. The problem of distinguishing between these 
two text types is addressed below in 4.3. 


The third person narrator is different from the third person in direct speech, 
since its identity is not determined in respect to the first person. The third 
person narrator marks a self-contained, self-anchored world, detached from 
the deictic situation of narration itself. The detachment from the concrete 
(‘real’) situation in which the story is told may provide the narrator with an 
omniscient epistemological position.!® 


The third non-personal or generic person is distinct from both the third 
person in direct speech and the third person narrator, as it is not anchored in 
any situation, either of speech or of narrative. As far as reference is concerned, 
the generic person has a privative value, i.e., it is non-referential. Being a 
deictic ‘signal’, the generic person has thus a unique function: it does not 


18 X According to Hamburger, Logic, 73—74, the definition of epic fiction rests upon the fact 
that 'it contains no real I-Origo, and secondly in that it therefore must contain fictive 
I-Origines, i.e., reference or orientational systems which epistemologically, and hence 
temporally, have nothing to do with a real I who experiences fiction in any way—in other 
words with the author or the reader’. 
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relate linguistic ‘symbols’ to a particular situation of communication, but rather 
denies their relation to such one.!9 

Subjective anchoring, in the sense of reference to the speaking/narrating 
subject or its privation, as was discussed above, is not overlapping with the 
general notion of subjectivity. Subjectivity is omnipresent in language, what- 
ever the referential point may be.?? The difference between discourse types in 
this regard lies in the extent and explicitness in which subjectivity comes into 
play. Direct speech is naturally imbued with subjectivity, traceable in nearly 
every segment. Subjectivity is also discerned in third person narratives ('epic- 
fiction), when the presence of the narrating subject, whom we are usually 
unconscious about, may become apparent through artful means.?! Subjectiv- 
ity is sometimes expressed in generic utterances, albeit in an implicit and 
restricted fashion. Due to the inherently non-anchored nature of generic utter- 
ances, markers of subjectivity (e.g. focus particles) which otherwise indicate a 
specific relation to the situation of discourse (e.g., to the speaker's stance), are 
somewhat fossilized, as part of the ‘fixation’ of the utterance as a whole (see 
also below 11.3). The following table summarizes the discussion on the three 
reference points: 


TABLE 4.1 Three reference points 


Deictic center Type of reference 


first person speaker/narrator — explicit subjectivity, personal, external to text 
third person narrator implicit subjectivity, personal, internal to text 
third generic person implicit subjectivity, non-personal 


19 Bühler, Theory of Language, introduced the distinction between ‘symbols’ and ‘signals’ to 
account for the distinction between linguistic signs whose function is to ‘represent’ and 
linguistic signs which are used to ‘appeal’, the latter are compared with traffic signs. 

20 In his much-quoted article on this topic, Benveniste, Subjectivity, 225, says: ‘Language is 
possible only because each speaker sets himself up as a subject by referring to himself as I 
in his discourse’. His further observation is even more firmly stated: ‘Language is marked 
so deeply by the expression of subjectivity that one might ask if it could still function and 
be called language if it were constructed otherwise’. 

21 This includes both explicit intrusions of the narrator in the stream of narration, such as by 
addressing his audience, or implicit intrusions, using, for instance, the ‘free indirect style’. 
I agree with Hamburger, Logic, 155—156, that such intrusions do not disrupt the illusion of 
fiction, by reflecting real genuine direct speech, rather, they are poetic devices by which 
‘narrative function [is] turned upon itself’. 
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4-3 Text Types 


The notion of text, as worked out by linguists, has emerged by contradistinc- 
tion to the notion of the sentence.?? A text is not just a sentence cluster but, as 
Halliday and Hasan define it, ‘a unit of language in use’ which forms a mean- 
ingful ‘unified whole’? The text is that through which language is produced 
and that through which it is made accessible to observation. The text is a 
‘communicative process’: it gains meaning only in a particular context of com- 
munication.2* Thus, in a more technical way, the text is defined as ‘a unit of 
situational-semantic organization: a continuum of meaning-in-context, con- 
structed around the semantic relation of cohesion’. 

The text is realized through structural units such as paragraphs, complex 
sentences, and simple clauses, which constitute its hierarchical structure. 
These are not self-contained units, but rather segments which are interlocked 
in one another by many and diverse grammatical and semantic devices, e.g.: 
connectives and focus particles, pronouns and pro-verbs, agreement and con- 
secutive markers, introduction and closure expressions, etc. The discourse 
strategies of ellipsis and repetition are also means to indicate the cohesiveness 
of units in the text. At a higher level, a particular thematic or argumentative 
organization of a text segment marks its internal structural unity, its ‘uniform 
orientation’, and gives rise to the specific identity of the text as a whole.?6 Even 
the simplest clause in a text betrays its inclusion in a higher level of the overall 
structure, by virtue of these cohesive elements. A simple clause within a text, 
a 'text-sentence' in Lyon's terminology, presents therefore a different structure 
than that of a simple decontextualized or idealized 'system-sentence* This is 
notto say that a simple clause cannot constitute a complete text in itself. In real 
language use, to be distinguished from abstractions made by linguists, clause 
units which constitute coherent text units do exist, for instance, in the form of 
generic propositions. 

The typology of texts which will be outlined here is based on two parame- 
ters: (a) the reference point and (b) the overall cohesive structure of the text. 


22 Cf. the many contributions in Petófi, Text vs. Sentence, dedicated to the definition of the 
linguistic unit of text relative to that of the sentence. 

23 Halliday and Hasan, Cohesion, 1-2. 

24 Oomen, Texts and Sentences, 272. 

25 Halliday and Hasan, Cohesion, 25. 

26 Hinds (following Grimes, Thread of Discourse, 102 ff.) defines paragraph as ‘a unit of speech 
or writing that maintains a uniform orientation’, Organizational Patterns, 136. This unifor- 
mity may be of space, time, theme, or participants. 
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Each type of text is associated with a certain reference point and is realized 
through a certain ‘organizational pattern.?’ The basic distinction is drawn here 
between the dialogue, the narrative, and the generic utterance. Obviously, this 
distinction is far from being exhaustive; it rises from the analysis of the partic- 
ular body of texts studied in the present work. This taxonomy corresponds in 
part to the one of reference outlined above; the difference lies in the fact that 
the first person is not exclusive to a single text type, but has a double associa- 
tion with both the dialogue and the narrative. 

The reference point determines the distribution of an array of syntactic fea- 
tures by which a text type is structurally defined.?? Perhaps the most prominent 
of these features, that has been discussed at length by linguists, is the different 
distribution and function of verbal forms in the dialogue and the narrative.?9 
The dialogue is the domain of forms marked for ‘current relevance’ (e.g. per- 
fect) whereas the epic narrative is the domain of the ‘historical’ forms (e.g. 
simple past). This distinction is entailed by the direct involvement of the speak- 
ing subject in the first case and by its total detachment from the latter. In the 
same vein, markers of subjectivity abound in dialogues while in third person 
narratives, and even more so in generic utterances, they are expressed only 
implicitly. 

Besides their reference point, text types are distinct from each other in 
their overall cohesive structure or texture. Without delving into the enormous 
literature on narratives and dialogues, we can yet point at some significant 
structural differences between these two text types: 


27 Hinds, Organizational Patterns, demonstrates how various discourse types, e.g., procedu- 
ral’, ‘expository’ or ‘conversational’, assume their particular identity through a different 
linear and hierarchical organization of their constitutive segments. 

28 Cf. Cohen, Tense-Aspect, for the characterization of the dialogue and the narrative tex- 
temes in the Old Babylonian epic, in view of a cluster of syntactic features, e.g.: personal 
sphere, modality, the information structure of the clause, and forms of verbal and non- 
verbal predication. 

29 In the attempt to explain ‘otherwise puzzling gaps and asymmetries’ (Lyons, Deixis and 
Subjectivity, 117) in the tense system of European languages, linguists such as Benveniste, 
Weinrich, and Lyons have all resorted to a basic distinction between two essentially 
different discourse types or modes: ‘history’ and ‘discourse’ (Benveniste, Correlations of 
Tense), Erzählen and Beschprechen (Weinrich, Tempus) or ‘historic’ and ‘experiental’ mode 
of description (Lyons, Semantics, 2, 688; Lyons, Deixis and Subjectivity). One should note, 
however, that the overall approach of each of these writers to the problem is considerably 
different. 
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(a) 


(b) 


(e) 


The dialogue is structured as an exchange of relatively short and seg- 
mented stretches of discourse. The narrative, by contrast, exhibits an 
organized, relatively longer, sequence of interrelated events. 

The dialogue is co-constructed by a speaker and an addressee. The nar- 
rative is transmitted through a single channel (even if polyphonic) at a 
time.30 

The dynamics of dialogues is that of stimulus-and-response.?! The dia- 
logue proceeds in exchange pairs, some of which are intrinsically related, 
e.g., adjacency pairs such as: greeting-greeting, question-answer, offer- 
acceptance/refusal, etc.?? Narratives, on the other hand, are the medium 
by which situations and experiences are (chrono)logically shaped so as to 
be comprehended and further communicated. 

The dialogue is strongly anchored in the here-and-now of the interlocu- 
tors, while the narrative is characterized by being spatiotemporally dis- 
tant from the situation of narration.93 

The dialogue reflects the information transmitted while the narrative 
describes it.9^ 


Not only from a literary but also from a linguistic point of view, the category 


of narratives is notoriously hard to define. For one thing, narratives display a 


complex structure, consisting of (at least) two subunits or modes: the ‘evolution 


mode’ through which the plot is unfolded, and the ‘comment mode’, through 


which descriptions, evaluations, and other amplifications of the plot are trans- 


mitted.?* Another intricate issue concerns the discursive sphere to which the 


narrative belongs. It appears that such a restriction of the narrative either to 


the ‘fictive’ or ‘unreal’ sphere or to the ‘factual’ or ‘historical’ sphere is unten- 


30 


31 


32 
33 
34 
35 


In literary works, a common device by which polyphony is expressed is through ‘free 
indirect style. Polyphony, however, is most pervasive in ordinary conversations. In her 
study of conversational discourse, Tannen, Talking Voices, gg ff., follows Voloshinov and 
Bakhtin in arguing that in dialogues the speech of others is not merely reported; rather, it 
is (re-)constructed in a new context while keeping the traces of the prior text from which 
it is derived. 

Shisha-Halevy, Topics, 138 ff., defines this dynamics more specifically as the alternation of 
two subsystems: the ‘allocutive’ and the ‘responsive’. 

Cf. Schegloff and Sacks, Opening up Closings, 295 ff. 

Toolan, Narrative, 1. 

Ibid. 3. 

For the distinction between the ‘evolution mode’ and the ‘comment mode in the narrative 
see Shisha-Halevy, Topics, 34 ff. 
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able.?6 The narrative is a linguistic device that may be exploited in various ways. 
The important factor is the position assumed by the narrator, and more specif- 
ically, to what extent he is involved in the narrative. As is well known, stories 
are not only related by an impersonal narrator, but quite often by a personal T, 
whether imaginary or real. From a grammatical point of view, it seems best to 
keep with the distinction between first person narratives and third person nar- 
ratives: the first are characterized by an internal narrating voice and an external 
reference point (which results in a double point of view), while the latter are 
inversely characterized by an external narrating voice and an internal reference 
point. Thus, the first person narrator has a privileged position: he is not just 
an observer, but an actor and evaluator of the dramatic events. In contrast, the 
third person narrator is not agentive but only instrumental. Not only the stream 
of events, but also the characters' evaluations and reflections are channeled 
through him. 

The major distinction between dialogues and narratives can be further 
refined if one considers other textual structures which assume an intermedi- 
ate position between these two types. One such subtype is the report. Similar 
to the narrative, the report has a linear organization and it proceeds as an 
account of interrelated events. Unlike the narrative, the report is strictly infor- 
mative and does not have an evaluative function.?” It lacks (or makes only 
minor use of) dramatic or fictionalizing devices which characterize the nar- 
rative, e.g.: suspensions, repetitions, shifts in focalization and voice, etc. More- 
over, the report has current relevance: it is anchored in the here-and-now ofthe 
reporter and presents a topic in a more economic and straightforward fashion 
than one would expect to find in a proper narrative. Formally, the distinction 
between narratives and reports may be approached by the examination ofthe 
relative frequency and syntactic distribution of grammatical indices of either 
'dramaticity' (e.g. presentative particles) or 'actuality' (e.g. perfect forms). 

Besides the dialogue and the narrative there exists a third type of text 
which is sometimes subsumed under the more general type of expository 
discourse. Here this type of text is referred to as the generic utterance, with the 


36 A rather restrictive view of the narrative is proposed by Hamburger, Logic, who identifies 
proper fiction with the third person and the ‘fictive’, non-historical time only. Benveniste, 
Correlations of Tense, 206, on the other hand, defines the 'historical' utterance as the 'narra- 
tion of past events’. Genette, Fictional/Factual, in examining the question of whether there 
exists a genuine difference between factual and fictional narrative, arrives at the conclu- 
sion that both types of narrative can approach one another by means of fictionalizing or 
de-fictionalizing, respectively. 

37 Inthe words of Fleischman, Tense and Narrativity, 103, the report does not ‘make a point’. 
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intention to emphasize that property which is viewed as its hallmark, namely, 
the reference to the generic person, or inversely put, the non-referentiality to 
the personal sphere. The generic utterance is not anchored in the situation in 
which it is pronounced, nor does it mark internal deixis like the third person 
narrator. The generic utterance is not bound to a certain context of situation, 
therefore it can be infinitely reproduced without any change or adaptation. 
Generic utterances are usually self-contained propositions, often taking the 
form of topicalized clauses (see below 4.5). 

It is important to stress the distinction (which is not always carried out) 
between text types as structural units, and speech situations as the commu- 
nicative events in which they are put to use. In an ordinary conversation, a 
public address, or a literary work, dialogues, narratives, and generic utterances 
are not isolated from each other but constantly interwoven in one another. 
Literary dialogues may be conceived of as yet another mode of narrative trans- 
mitting (‘narrative’ in the sense of the pre-shaped story material).38 Everyday 
conversations naturally abound with storytelling sequences. Narratives may be 
embedded in expository texts, explicating and illustrating a certain topic, while 
generic utterances are often introduced into dialogues to support and reinforce 
a particular statement. It is important to keep in mind, however, that as far as 
their structural identity is concerned, these text types are nevertheless distinct 
from each another: each is associated with a different reference point and each 
exhibits a particular organizational pattern. The table below summarizes the 
discussion of the three text types: 


TABLE 4.2 Three text types 


Text type Reference point Cohesive structure 


dialogue first person speaker exchange pairs, short and segmented 


: first person narrator . 
narrative chains, sequences of events 


third person narrator 


generic utterance third generic person self-contained propositions 


38 Thus, according to Hamburger, Logic, 179: ‘the narrative act is a formative, shaping func- 
tion, of which one can just as well say that it is set beside other shaping functions such as 
dialogue, monologue, and erlebte Rede, as one can also say—indeed, more precisely— 
that, fluctuating, it assumes now this, now that form’ For the distinction between the 
‘narrative text’ and the ‘story’ levels, see Bal, Narratology. 
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4.4 Interdependency 


Within a text, clauses are interdependent in various degrees and forms. Interde- 
pendency is a syntactic phenomenon correlating with a set of semantological 
relations, which construct the hierarchical structure of the text.?? The typical 
patterns in which interdependency is realized endow the text with a particular 
‘juncture contour’, thus differentiating between narration, commentary, direct 
speech, exposition, and subtypes or modes thereof.^? 

The traditional dichotomy between coordination and subordination has 
been reckoned by many modern linguists as insufficient in accounting for all 
the configurations subsumed under the notion of clause linkage. Two main 
issues were given the most attention in this regard: (a) the definition of subor- 
dination and (b) the correlation between syntactic dependency and the func- 
tional distinction between foreground or background. The first issue was dealt 
with in the frame of universal typologies of clause linkage. The second issue 
was discussed in relation to narrative discourse and the functional or cognitive 
aspects of the text. 

General linguists have rejected in the last decades the dichotomous model 
of coordination versus subordination. Rather than mapping clauses into one 
of these categories, a set of grammatical parameters has been proposed, in 
respect to which the grade or 'strength' ofthe linkage between two clauses can 
be determined. The models that have been proposed are either combinatory or 
scalar. Van Valin derives his typology from the primitive features which define 
linkage relations, i.e., embeddedness and dependency. Thus, besides coordi- 
nation and subordination there exists a third intermediate configuration, ‘co- 
subordination’, which realizes the features -embedded' ‘+dependent’.® Hai- 
man and Thompson also propose a set of formal properties or processes by 
which the distinction between coordination and subordination can be defined, 
e.g.: identity of subject, tense or mood, reduction, incorporation, intonational 


39 Halliday, Functional Grammar, 216 ff., discusses two dimensions of inter-clausal relations, 
i.e., a ‘syntactic’ one and a logico-semantic' one; Matthiessen and Thompson, Discourse 
and Subordination, discuss the correlation between clause combining and the rhetorical 
organization of texts. 

40 The notion of ‘juncture contour’ is defined by Shisha-Halevy, Topics, 478, as ‘distinctive 
linkage and delimitation profile over boundaries inside a specific domain frame’. Juncture, 
according to this view, is a much broader phenomenon than that of clause-linkage; it is 
reflected ‘from the graphemic level to longer stretches of text’. 

41 Van Valin, Syntactic Relations. 
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linking, order of clauses, and identity of speech act perspective.^? Lehmann, 
in a comprehensive study on clause linkage in the languages of the world, 
bases his typology on a number of continua, all extending 'from a pole of 
maximal elaboration to a pole of maximal compression (or condensation) of 
lexical and grammatical information.** Lehmann’s continua refer to the syn- 
tactic level and sententiality of the subordinate clause, the grammaticaliza- 
tion of the main predicate, the interlacing of actants and the explicitness of 
the linkage between the two clauses. In a similar manner, Raible's monograph 
(drawing on Seiler's universal theory of language dimensions) outlines a scale 
of junction, ranging between the two ends of ‘aggregation’ and ‘integration’. 
According to Raible, a fundamental aspect ofthe distinction between parataxis 
and hypotaxis resides in the locus of assertion: in the first case, two states of 
affairs are separately asserted, while in the latter case it is the relation between 
them that is asserted.^^ Raible also accounts for the distinction between junc- 
tion patterns at the pragmatic level. Thus, aggregation is characterized as more 
open and complex while integration is less open and more simple to inter- 
pret.^5 

All these models attempt to redefine the concept of subordination by draw- 
ing a distinction between what was previously conceived of as two overlapping 
notions, namely, hypotaxis and embedding. Hypotaxis is accordingly under- 
stood as ‘subordination ofa clause in the narrow sense’, or as the non-symmetri- 
cal relation between two clauses of unequal status (as opposed to parataxis).^9 
Embedding, on the other hand, refers to the mechanism by which a clause 
comes to function as a constituent within another clause.*” Thus, hypotaxis 
is a type of subordination which involves dependency while embedding is 
a type of subordination which results in constituency. Subordinate clauses 
which are not considered to form part ofthe predicative core of the clause, e.g. 
adverbial clauses, are accordingly described as hypotactic, while other types 
of clauses, such as substantival or adjectival clauses which occupy the posi- 
tion of a core argument (the subject or the object), are described as embed- 
ded. 

Recent treatments of the topic of adverbial, and particularly, circumstantial 
clauses in Classical Arabic have addressed the problem of the syntactic status 


42 Haiman and Thompson, “Subordination”. 

43 Lehmann, Clause Linkage, 216. 

44 Raible, Junktion, 29. 

45 Ibid. 31. 

46 Lehmann, Clause Linkage, 182; Halliday, Functional Grammar, 221. 
47 Halliday, Functional Grammar, 242. 
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of the clause. Some writers, like Isaksson, adopt the distinction outlined above 
between hypotaxis and embedding, viewing circumstantial clauses as depen- 
dent but not embedded.^? Isaksson's approach follows from both formal and 
semantic considerations, however the latter appear to play a more significant 
role: following Halliday, Isaksson correlates between the ‘enhancing’ function 
of the clause and its syntactic status. Other writers, like Waltisberg, do not 
maintain the same distinction between hypotaxis and embedding. Consider- 
ing a set of formal criteria, Waltisberg outlines a scale according to which the 
degree of dependency of the clause (e.g. ‘weak, ‘clear’, ‘strong’) can be quali- 
fied.^? The main criterion which determines the scalar ordering is the linking 
device ofthe clause, specifically whether it is explicit, i.e. syndetic, or implicit, 
i.e. asyndetic. 

Waltisberg refers to a fairly large number of clause patterns in his ‘integration 
scale. Though one may argue against the relative ordering of some of these pat- 
terns, the general principle still seems correct.5° Rather than forcing a binary 
distinction on all clause patterns, which is often simply derived from an a-priori 
taxonomy of coordinating and subordinating conjunctions, one can arrive at a 
more accurate characterization by examining a set of formal features through 
which the grade of interdependency is reflected. The following are the features 
considered in this work: 


(a) Juncture contour. As stated above, text types are different in their junc- 
ture contour: narratives are constructed as sequenced and complex 
chains of units, while dialogic utterances are characterized by what Givón 
has described as 'paratactic strategies of clause juxtaposition’, resulting in 
a segmented and often fragmented structure of discrete units.9! 

(b) Position of the clause in the chain. In Classical Arabic, main clauses 
occur in the initial position of a chain whereas dependent clauses occur 
in subsequent positions. One exception to this rule is the case of bipartite 
constructions (e.g. conditionals), whereby a seemingly dependent clause 
precedes its main clause. As a matter of fact, in such cases the inverted 
order is used to indicate a special type of interdependency, a mutual 


48 Isaksson, Circumstantial Qualifiers, 2-4. 

49  Waltisberg, Satzkomplex, 69-81. 

50 Marmorstein, Review of Waltisberg, 370—372. 

51 Givón, Syntax, 2, 218. The characterization as segmented and fragmented applies to the 
structure of single propositions; it does not apply to the dialogue exchange itself, which 
proceeds ina systematic sequence of ‘turns, ‘pairs’ or ‘allocutions and responses’, see above 


4.3. 
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dependency between two parts of one and the same construction (see 
also below 8.4).52 

Symmetry of the verbal syntagm. The syntactic relation between an 
initial and a subsequent slot in the chain may be either symmetrical 
or non-symmetrical. Symmetrical relations are marked by the repetition 
of the same verbal syntagm or by the introduction of a syntagm that 
has the same syntactic status. By 'verbal syntagm' I mean the clause 
type, the linking device preceding it, and the verbal form realized in it. 
Symmetrical relations are exhibited, for instance, in a narrative chain, 
where the clause type ('verbal clause"), the paradigm of linking devices 
(‘connective particles’), and the verbal form ( fa'ala) are reproduced in 
each link.5? The symmetrical relation is maintained as long as the same 
verbal syntagm is repeated. Symmetry is broken once the chain presents 
a switch to another verbal syntagm. Asymmetrical relations are harder to 
discern when the verbal form is repeated but not the linking device, as 
in the sequence £yaf'alu O-yaf'alu (#, representing initiality, belongs to a 
different class of devices than Ø, representing asyndesis, see below 6.1.2). 
Substitution class of the verbal form. As Goldenberg defines it, 'embed- 
ding' refers to the operation whereby a sentence occupies 'the position 
of a part of another sentence' in such way that it 'assumes the status of 
some linguistic form, thus syntactically equivalent of some morpholog- 
ical category’.5+ Such an understanding of syntactic subordination goes 
back to the Arabic grammatical tradition, in which embedded clauses 
are conceived as 'paraphrases' of the simple nouns whose position in 
the clause they occupy.5* Embedding is thus strongly connected with the 
structural notion of paradigm, i.e., the set of grammatical patterns which 
forms a substitution class in a given syntactic environment (see above 


1.3.1). 


According to Waltisberg, Satzkomplex, 75—77, such structures exhibit a lower grade of 
integration between a 'fronted' dependent clause and the following matrix clause. In my 
view, it is not a matter of grade but of kind of interdependency: this order shows that the 
construction is exocentric: neither clause is a modification of the other and neither can 
be reduced without giving up the meaning of the entire construction. 

Iusethe term 'symmetrical relations' to refer to the equal syntactic status oftwo successive 
clauses; it is not to be inferred that, within a given sequence, the order of these clauses is 
reversible. 

Goldenberg, Contribution of Semitic Languages, 2. 

Ibid. 
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Some modern linguists, such as Matthiessen and Thompson, have argued 
against substitution as a test by which embedding of certain clauses can be 
demonstrated. The fact that adverbial clauses (e.g. ‘before leaving’) can be 
replaced by nominalizations (e.g. ‘before his departure’), but not by ordinary 
nouns, shows that the substitution (or paraphrase) in this case is only a ‘meta- 
phor'56 Substitution is also not as pertinent in scalar models of clause linkage, 
whose main focus is the particularities of each clause (which determine its 
relative position on the scale) and not the paradigmatic relations between 
different types of clauses. 

It appears, however, that a comprehensive account of dependency relations 
cannot dispense with the dimension of paradigmatics. It is correct that dif- 
ferent clause types show different grades of syntagmatic interdependency. For 
instance, the predicative participle is more integrated with its main clause than 
a finite verb such as yaf‘alu, due to its degradation in finiteness. Yet, the par- 
ticiple commutes with yaf'alu in the same syntactic environments (see below 
chapter 8). Commutation is understood here as a syntactic operation rather 
than a semantic process of paraphrasing. Naturally, a certain amount of infor- 
mation is lost when replacing a more finite form with a less finite form, yet the 
same syntactic relation with the matrix clause is maintained in both cases. The 
important thing in this regard is that both forms (whether finite or degraded) 
are associated with the same syntactic configurations and occupy the same 
functional slot. 


4-5 Clause Types 


Moving one further step down in the hierarchical structure of the text, the 
simple clause is the immediate frame in which the verbal form is realized. 
The verbal form is a minimal clause in itself, consisting of a verbal lexeme, a 
pronominal theme, and the predicative relation between them.5” The simple 
clause is an extended pattern, including also a slot for the explicit (overt) 
nominal theme or topic. The relation between the verb and its explicit theme 
is marked by the position of the latter relative to the verb, and its agreement 
with it. 

Classical Arabic distinguishes between two basic clause types in which the 
predicate is (or may be) verbal: the so-called gumla fi'liyya ‘verbal clause’ and 


56 Matthiessen and Thompson, Discourse and Subordination, 280. 
57 Goldenberg, Verbal Structure, 173. 
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the gumla ismiyya ‘nominal clause’. The distinction between these two types of 
clauses was first defined by the Arab grammarians. The verbal clause consists 
of a fil ‘verb’ followed by a fail ‘agent’. The initial verb (in the third person) 
does not agree in number and possibly in gender with its agent. The nominal 
clause consists of a mubtada’ ‘subject’ and a habar ‘predicate’, which may be 
either nominal, adverbial, or verbal. The verbal predicate agrees in number as 
in gender with its subject. The Arab grammarians distinguished between the 
nominal theme of the verbal clause, which they perceived as merely ‘indexal’ 
(‘alama) and the nominal theme of the nominal clause, which they perceived 
as pronominal (ism).58 

The formal distinction in the relative order of the verb and its theme and in 
their agreement marks a functional distinction between the two clause types. 
The verbal clause may be described as a ‘block predication’, centered on the 
event expressed by the verb. The nominal clause, consisting of a topical noun- 
phrase to which a verbal predicate is assigned, may be described as ‘entity- 
oriented’.59 

The choice of a clause type correlates on the one hand with the verbal 
form realized in it, and on the other, with the text type or mode in which the 
clause is realized. In verbal clauses expressing narrative events fa‘ala forms 
prevail, while yaf‘alu forms are more common in nominal clauses, which are 
characteristic of expository or descriptive texts.9? Khan regards the aspect of 
the verb as the ‘operative factor’ behind this distribution.9! However, his use 
of the terms ‘perfect’ and ‘imperfect’ seems not to imply what is generally 
meant by this terminological pair in Arabic linguistics, namely, the opposition 
between ‘complete’ and ‘incomplete’, but it refers to the distinction between 
'dynamic' and 'static' modes of depicting a situation, as suggested, e.g., by 
Beeston.®? The table below summarizes the outlined distinctions between the 
verbal clause and the nominal clause: 


58 . Foradetailed account ofthe distinction between the verbal clause and the nominal clause 
according to the Arabic grammatical tradition, see Levin, Nominal and Verbal Sentences. 

59 Cf. Goldenberg, Verbal Agreement, for the functional distinction between verb-initial 
sentences and topicalizations in Arabic, and Holes, Modern Arabic, 251—253, for a similar 
distinction between 'event-oriented' and 'entity-oriented' clauses. 

60 This observation is outlined by Khan, Studies, 30-31, and further elaborated by Holes, 
Modern Arabic, 251-253. 

61 Khan, Studies, 30-31. 

62 Beeston, Arabic Language, 76-79. 
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TABLE 4.3 The verbal clause vs. the nominal clause 


Clause type Formalstructure — Verbalform Text type/mode 


verbal [verb+theme | faala narrative 
nominal [topic]+[verb] yaf alu expository, descriptive 
4.6 Lexical Classes 


A verbal lexeme represents a certain conceptualization of an experience or a 
state of affairs in the real world. The semantic nature and structure of this con- 
ceptualization are both described in the literature as ‘aspectual’. The aspectual 
nature ofa verbal lexeme (referred to by many names, among which Aktionsart 
is still very common) is not conceived by modern linguists as necessarily onto- 
logical or categorial, but as a potential set of properties (or constraints) which 
allows for a certain construal ofa specific verb, and which distinguishes classes 
of verbs in general.53 

The traditional distinction which underlies the study of aspect is drawn 
between grammatical aspect, encoded by morphological inflection and indi- 
cating the subjective viewpoint of the speaker regarding the verbal situation, 
and lexical aspect, expressed by lexical derivation and reflecting intrinsic prop- 
erties ofthe verbal lexeme. This dichotomy has given rise to an enormous body 
of literature in the past decades, in which the semantic essence and the gram- 
matical scope of that which has been neutrally termed ‘asPECT, and ‘ASPECT, 
is constantly debated and redefined.9* However, as Sasse points out, a major 
point of consensus among linguists is that any theory of aspect is fundamen- 
tally concerned with 'the modeling of the linguistic encoding of situations 
with respect to their boundaries'55 Indeed, such semantic features as dura- 
tivity and telicity, stativity and dynamicity, as well as inception, progression, 


63 Cf. Dahl, Tense and Aspect, 26-27; Rothstein, Structuring Events, 4, argues that lexical 
classes are ‘sets of constraints on how the grammar allows us to individuate events’; Croft, 
Verbs, § 2.2.1, argues against Vendler’s use of the term ‘senses’ to refer to what are in fact 
alternative ‘aspectual types or construals’ which a certain verb may possess. 

64 In his extensive review of the current literature on the subject of aspect, Sasse, Theory 
of Aspect, uses the notations ASPECT, and ASPECT, to refer to the two dimensions of 
grammatical and lexical aspect, respectively. 

65 Ibid., 201. 
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and completion, refer all to some kind of boundary defining. The distinction 
between perfectivity and imperfectivity, which has originated in Classical and 
Slavic linguistics, also relates to the notion of external and internal bounding, as 
corresponding to a certain morphological—rather than lexical or syntactic— 
marking system. 

The fact that there exist some clear correlations between grammatical and 
lexical aspects (e.g.: perfective and telic, imperfective and atelic), alongside 
the absence of explicit morphological marking of grammatical aspect in many 
languages (e.g. Germanic, and notably English), has led some theoretical and 
general linguists to question and, in fact, dispense with the distinction between 
grammatical and lexical aspect altogether, proposing instead a unidimensional 
approach to aspect.96 Rather than a property of the verbal form or lexeme, 
aspect is viewed as a global property of the clause, brought about by a del- 
icate interplay between the verb, its arguments, and complements. Such an 
approach to aspect has indeed much more to it. However, there is one level 
of analysis, namely, the text level, at which the distinction between grammat- 
ical and lexical aspect appears to be yet relevant and evident. Distinct text 
types have a different effect on situation types, so that a possible construal 
of the verb in one form of discourse may become irrelevant in another. For 
instance, the distinction between 'states' and 'activities which, depending on 
the grammatical form of the verb, entails various temporal and modal nuances 
in direct speech, is by and large neutralized in a narrative chain, in which events 
or scenes are framed (bounded) and placed in a sequence, regardless of their 
inherent semantic constituency. Such observations and others have long been 
made by linguists stressing the inherent relation between discourse structure 
or ‘taxis’ (i.e., the cohesive ordering of two chronologically-related events) and 
the grammatical aspect of the verb (i.e., perfective vs. imperfective), even going 
on to suggest that the former is the ultimate signifié of the latter.9" 

Another dimension of lexical classes, which for some reason is fairly mar- 
ginal in discussions of verbal aspect (though quite central in the literature on 
clause linkage) has to do with the informativity of the verbal lexeme. Naturally, 
every verb in thelexicon imparts knowledge about a certain experience, or bet- 


66 Sasse, Theory of Aspect. 

67 According to Jakobson, Shifters, 135, the category of taxis ‘characterizes the narrated event 
in relation to another narrated event and without reference to the speech event’. Tactic 
relations such as simultaneity, anteriority, interruption, etc. are indicated by a particular 
combination of perfective and imperfective forms in the narrative. Hopper, Aspect and 
Foregrounding, 239, suggests that grounding may well explain the existence of elaborate 
tense-aspect systems in some languages. 
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ter, apprehension of experience, in the world. However, not all verbs are equal 
in terms of the extent of their ‘informational load’. Informativity is inherently 
related to the transitivity of the verb-phrase. Transitivity, as defined by Hopper 
and Thompson, is a complex phenomenon, involving a number of semantic 
and grammatical properties of the verb-phrase which correlate so as to express 
a higher or lower degree of ‘effectiveness’ with which the action is carried over 
from one participant to the other.® The higher the verb is on the scale of tran- 
sitivity, the more informative it is; that is, it provides a more specific and elab- 
orated depiction of the situation. At the discourse level, verbs with a higher 
informative value are likely to form the pivot of the communicated message, 
while verbs with a lower informative value often fulfill the function of ampli- 
fiers or modifiers. The lexicon often comprises a class of descriptive or ‘phase’ 
verbs (e.g.: ‘to start’, ‘to continue’, ‘to stop’) whose dedicated function is to mod- 
ify other events. Other groups of verbs, though higher on the scale of transitivity 
and informativity, may also assume a modifying function. Such groups include, 
e.g., motion and setting verbs and speech verbs (see below chapter 8). 


4.7 Summary 


In this chapter, I have proposed a model of context structure which includes 
the relevant discursive, syntactic, and lexical features that interact in a sys- 
tematic and predictable manner with the verbal form. The proposed contex- 
tual structure comprises five components: deictic reference, text and texture, 
macro-syntax (clause linkage), micro-syntax (clause type), and lexical classes. 
In the subsequent chapters, the interaction between the contextual structure 
and the verbal forms in Classical Arabic will be examined in greater detail. 


68 Hopper and Thompson, Transitivity. 
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The verbal system of Classical Arabic comprises a small number of simple 
verbal forms. The simple forms can be further augmented by modifiers or 
expanded by the auxiliary verb kana. The morphological classification to sim- 
ple, modified, and compound verbs does not reflect a functional hierarchy of 
more fundamental and more marginal forms; in a given syntactic environment, 
a modified or a compound form may prevail. 

The opposition between a simple form and a modified or compound form 
can be either (a) functional, so that a semantic distinction is expressed by the 
simple and the non-simple form or (b) structural, so that the simple form is 
unmarked or ambiguous vis-à-vis the modified or compound form. The inter- 
pretation of the verbal form is sometimes imposed by the syntactic construc- 
tion in which it is realized. In such case, the contrast between the simple and 
the non-simple form has to do with a certain (c) accentuation: the non-simple 
form provides an explicit expression to the meaning implied by the syntactic 
construction. Comparing, for instance, the simple yaf'alu and the modified sa- 
yaf alu, we encounter these three possibilities (see also below 5.2.2.3): 


yasma'u He hears sa-yasma'u He will hear 
yaqulu He says/will say sa-yaqulu He will say 
in dahala fa-yara If he goes in he will see "in dahala fa-sa-yara 1f he goes in he will see 


The verbal system of Classical Arabic presents a distinction in the desinence 
of the prefixed forms which is often captured under the label of ‘mood’ (see 
below 5.2.1). The moods, however, do not signal the semantic contrast between 
realis and irrealis.! Rather, the forms belonging to the indicative system are 
modally unmarked and can express a wide range of meanings including desire, 


1 Palmer Mood and Modality, 4, defines mood-systems as ‘basically (“prototypically”) binary’, 
marking the distinction between ‘realis’ and irrealis’. In Classical Arabic, however, this seman- 
tic distinction does not correlate with two separate sets of grammatical forms. 
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possibility, and non-factuality. The modal forms, on the other hand, are much 
more limited in their semantic scope, and are used to indicate meanings which 
relate to the notion of volition. Modality, in particular the deontic type, can 
thus be conveyed by a marked or explicit form, such as the imperative or the 
energetic, or by an unmarked or implicit form, such as yaf‘alu (see also below 


5.3): 


tadhulu You will/shall go in udhul Go in (directive) 
fadhulu I will/shall go in la-adhulanna Ishall goin (commisive) 


Verbal negation in Classical Arabic cannot be regarded as a form of modifica- 
tion of the simple forms. For one thing, negation particles have a different distri- 
bution than verbal modifiers, e.g., they are compatible with interrogatives. For 
another, negation particles may trigger the use of a verbal form otherwise not 
occurring as an affirmative form in the same circumstances. Negation particles 
may also call for a certain interpretation of the verbal form which is uncommon 
with the affirmative form (see also below 5.4). 

In the subsequent sections a survey of the inventory of the verbal forms 
in Classical Arabic is presented. First, the affirmative indicative forms are 
surveyed, then the modal and the negated forms are presented. 


5.2 Indicative Verbal Forms 


The verbal forms presented in this section are modally unmarked. They may 
be simple, modified, or expanded by the auxiliary verb kana. Syntactically, they 
have a wide distribution and may figure in both independent and dependent 
clauses. 


524 Simple Forms 

There are two simple finite verbal forms: fa'ala and yaf'alu. The formal distinc- 
tion between them lies in the position of their pronominal theme: fa'ala has a 
suffixed pronoun, hence it is labeled the suffix conjugation; yaf alu has a pre- 
fixed pronominal index, hence it is labeled the prefix conjugation? In fact, in 


2 The prefixed pronoun exhibits a greater morphological degradation than the suffixed pro- 
noun. For its description as indexical by the Arab grammarians, see above 4.5. 
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the second and third person, a morpheme distinguishing gender and number 
is suffixed to the form. For this reason, yaf'alu is also labeled the circumfix con- 


jugation: 


TABLE 5.1 Suffix and prefix conjugations 


Suffix conjugation Prefix (circumfix) conjugation 
sg. pl. sg. pl. 
masc. fem. masc. fem. masc. fem. masc. fem. 
faal-tu faal-na *afal-u n-af al-u 


faal-ta | faal-ti | fa‘al-tum | fa‘al-tunna | taf'aku | tafal-i-na | t-af‘al-u-na | t-afal-na 


faal-a | faal-at | fa'at-ü faal-na | y-afal-u | tafal-u | y-afal-ü-na | y-afal-na 


du. du. 


masc. fem. masc. fem. 


faal-tuma t-afal-a-ni 


faal-a faal-ata y-afal-a-ni t-afal-a-ni 


The prefix conjugation consists of a set of forms, distinguished from each other 
in the quality of their final short vowel and in the presence of a final morpheme 
-n or -nn (with several allomorphs). These endings signal the moods of the verb. 
The indicative forms whose base ends with a consonant are signaled by the 
vowel -u; forms ending with a long vowel (the gender/number morpheme) are 
signaled by the -na/-ni ending. The feminine plural shows a different pattern, 
as it does not have a distinctive mood morpheme: 
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TABLE 5.2 The moods 


Moods sg. pl. du. 

u-form (indicative) — yaf'atu yaf al-ü-na yaf'ala-ni 
a-form (subjunctive) yaf'al-a yaf al-ü yaf'ata 
@-form (jussive) yafal yaf al-ü yaf'ata 


n-form (energetic) yafaLa-n(na) yafaLü-n(na) yaf'al-a-n(ni) 


Besides the two finite forms faala and yaf alu, the participle is another sim- 
ple form pertaining to the verbal system. The participle is an adjectival pattern 
of the verb. It is non-finite in the sense that it does not embody a pronominal 
theme, but only gender and number markers. Syntactically, it behaves in prin- 
ciple like a nominal: (a) it takes case endings, (b) it is determined by the article 
or the tanwin, or (c) is bounded by a genitive complement. On the other hand, 
the participle, like finite verbs, may take an accusative complement. 

As a predicative form with a verbal lexeme, the participle may enter the 
system of oppositions with the finite verbal forms. In such case, the participle 
does not serve a classificatory function: it does not assign a certain property 
to the theme, but it expresses its incidental state or disposition.? Formally, 
the two functions are not always easy to distinguish unless the participle is 
determined by the article, a fact which precludes its verbal reading.^ Other 
adjectival patterns, such as fa'il and fa'il, derived mostly from stative verbs, 
can also enter the system of oppositions with the finite verbal forms (see below 
[814]). The participle and the ‘participle-like’ adjectives may be assigned either 
the nominative or the accusative case. As primary predicates, they take the 
nominative; as secondary predicates, they take the accusative. 


5.2.2 Modified Forms 
The modifiers are elements (perhaps of verbal origin) which co-occur with 
the simple verbal forms. The modifiers are: gad, la-, and sawfa/sa-. They are 


3 Beeston, Arabic Language, 66, defines ‘classificatory predicates’ as those ‘assigning the theme 
to membership of a category’. Reckendorf, Zum Gebrauch des Partizips, 256—258, correctly 
observes that the participle is not inherently stative, but it indicates a state or disposition 
with respect to the theme. 

4 A definite predicative participle has, according to Beeston's classification, an ‘identificatory 
function, cf. Arabic Language, 66ff. The participle assumes a verbal reading when it has 
deictic anchoring, i.e., when it is personally (hence spatiotemporally) bounded. 
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distinct from clausal operators such as "inna or ‘anna (see below 6.2.2) in 
that they have only the verbal form, rather than the entire clause, in their 
scope. Verbal modifiers are generally incompatible with either negation or 
interrogation particles and pronouns. They have an affirmative function, yet it 
is hard to define their precise semantic meaning. qad, la-, and sawfa/sa- operate 
in the domain of propositional modality: they express a degree of certainty or 
commitment with regard to the validity of the contents expressed by the verb.5 
The interaction of gad, la-, and sawfa/sa- with the simple verbal forms may 
result in the expression of certain temporal or aspectual meanings, although 
in most cases, these meanings are yet fraught with modal nuances.9 The use of 
some modified forms is restricted to specific syntactic structures, while the use 
ofothers is highly subjective and opened to a variety of syntactic environments. 
The modifiers gad, la-, and sawfa/sa- do not combine freely with all the ver- 
bal forms: the form yaf'alu is the only one compatible with all three modifiers. 
However, the co-occurrence of qad with fa'ala is far more frequent (or far less 
constrained) than its co-occurrence with yaf‘alu, as summarized in table 5.3: 


TABLE 5.3 The verbal modifiers 


Modifiers fa'ala yaf'alu  fa'ilun 


qad * * - 
la- - + + 
sawfa/sa- - + - 


5.2.24 The Modifier qad 
The use of gad fa'alais far more extensive than that of qad yaf alu. In fact, rather 
than being a sheer modification of the simple fa'ala, qad fa'ala has acquired 


5 Palmer, Mood and Modality, 68-69, discusses cases in which markers of modality combine 
with declaratives so as to indicate strong assertion or various degrees thereof. Lyons, Deixis 
and Subjectivity, no, mentions the modal particles of German as an example for a non- 
obligatory albeit very common device to express 'the speaker's attitude or degree of com- 
mitment, in clauses that are unmodalized or declarative. 

6 Theassumption that the modifiers had originally a modal (assertive) function is corroborated 
by the fact that some modified forms, e.g., a-yaf'alu and qad yaf alu, are not found in de- 
pendent clauses. The opposite also holds true: when a modified form occurs in a dependent 
clause, it loses much of its modal force in favor of the expression of temporal and aspectual 
nuances. 
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the status of a verbal form in its own right. This can be established in view of 
its relationship with the simple fa'ala and by comparison to the modified gad 
yaf alu. 

The syntactic distribution of fa'ala is distinct from that of qad fa'ala. Both 
forms belong to the same substitution class in affirmative independent clauses 
and in substantival and adjectival clauses. However, adverbial and predicative 
clauses (see below chapter 8), show a strong tendency to favor either fa'ala 
or gad fa‘ala, or feature only one of them (we recall that gad fa'ala almost 
never occurs in interrogative and negative clauses, for exceptions see [9.76], 
[9.83]). In these clauses, fa'ala and qad fa'ala partake in different systems of 
oppositions, so that (synchronically speaking) the second cannot be regarded 
as a further extension or specification of the first. 

Not only in terms of frequency, but also as far as syntactic and lexical features 
are concerned, qad fa‘ala has a far larger scope of application than qad yaf‘alu. 
The modified form qad yaf alu, as opposed to gad fa'ala, does not occur, in prin- 
ciple, in dependent clauses. It is not used with every lexeme. In dialogues, qad 
yaf alu is occasionally found with the verbs ra@ ‘to see/comprehend,, ‘alima and 
arafa ‘to know’ (see below [9.16]); otherwise, it is mostly used in generic utter- 
ances (see below [11.5]). Furthermore, the syntactic juncture of gad and yaf'alu 
is less tight than that of gad and fa'ala: in kana-compounds, gad precedes as 
a rule the auxiliary with yaf‘alu (the same as it precedes the auxiliary with the 
participle), whereas it is often interposed between the auxiliary and fa'ala (see 
below 8.2.1): 


TABLE 5.4 qad fa‘ala vs. qad yaf'alu 


qad fa'ala qad yaf‘alu 
Frequency high low 
Dependency independent /dependent cl. independent cl. 
Lexical class not limited limited 
Juncture in compounds Rana quu qad kana yaf alu 


qad kana fa‘ala 
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5.2.2.2 The Modifier la- 

The modifier la- co-occurs with either yaf'alu or the participle in clauses 
introduced by the operator "inna (see below 6.2.2.2). Clauses introduced by 
‘inna are either independent or enclosed in larger syntactic frames, following 
the conjunction Aattà or the circumstantial wa-. The operator "inna may also 
head a mutually dependent construction (see below 8.4). Only in very rare 
cases, yaf alu preceded by la- occurs outside the frame of an "inna-clause. 

The verbal form fa'ala may also be preceded by an element la- in the apo- 
dosis ofa conditional construction or in the content clause ofan oath. Although 
formally identical, this /a- has a different distribution than the verbal mod- 
ifier /a-. The la- of gawab ‘apodosis’ introduces the second part of a condi- 
tional construction initiated by the particle law (or lawla), or it may precede 
a protasis introduced by "in. The apodotic /a- may also introduce the con- 
tent of an oath. This is explained by the fact that the oath and its content 
are structurally similar to a condition, having two interconnected parts.” The 
apodotic /a- is prefixed to fa‘ala or to the energetic. It has in its scope the 
second clause of a bipartite construction. In contrast, the verbal modifier la-, 
known as the la- of tawkid ‘emphasis’, is prefixed either to yaf'alu or to the 
participle (see below 9.2.3),9 and has in its scope the predicate of a single 
clause. That the apodotic la- and the emphasizing la- are functionally distinct 
is corroborated by the fact that the first can precede the negated form ma 
faala (law fa'ala ... là-ma fa'ala ...), while the latter is incompatible with nega- 
tion.? 

Modifiers can be accumulated: la- may be preposed to the modified form 
qad fa'ala or to the modified compound form gad kana-V. The fact that la- may 
be preposed to qad fa'ala evidences the tight juncture of qad and fa'ala that 
allows the construction to be put as a single unit in the scope of another verbal 
modifier? /[a-qad fa'ala occurs in various syntactic structures, among which 


7 Sadan, Gawab, reviewing the use of the technical term gawab in the Arabic lexicographical 
and grammatical tradition, renders it as ‘an utterance following another utterance’. The 
adduced examples show, however, that a fawab is not just a consecutive clause, but has 
an intrinsic semantic relation to the preceding clause (or part of clause). The meaning 
of gawab should be therefore understood in a stricter sense, as a consecutive clause in a 
bipartite construction. 
la- is not limited to verbal or adjectival forms only. It can also precede prepositions. 

For a detailed survey of the various taxonomies of the occurrences of la- proposed by the 
Arab grammarians, see Testen, Asseverative la-, 1-56. 

10 Wright, Grammar, 2, 19, quotes one example of the modifier la- preposed to sawfa. Such 

cases were not found in my corpus. 
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are the apodosis of /aw-conditionals and oath expressions. In the latter case, 
la-qad fa‘ala is far more common than /a-fa'ala.! 


5.2.2.3 The Modifier sawfa/sa- 

The modifier sawfa, or its shorter and more common form sa-, is only compati- 
ble with yaf‘alu. The modified form sawfa/sa-yaf‘alu can occur in independent 
clauses (see below [9.17]), in substantival clauses linked by 'anna (see below 
[7.5]), and in raising constructions (see below [8.73]). Itis also quite common in 
apodotic or comment clauses introduced by fa-. The modified form sawfa/sa- 
yaf alu refers to a posterior event. The posterior meaning of sawfa/sa-yaf‘alu 
arises most clearly with stative verbs, which would otherwise have a concur- 
rent reading with the simple yaf'alu.? In other cases, e.g., in the apodosis of a 
conditional construction or in a comment clause, the modifier sawfa/sa- does 
not contribute to a temporal disambiguation or specification of yaf alu, since 
the meaning of posteriority is already imposed by the syntactic structure. In 
such cases, the modifier sawfa/sa- may be said to serve as a heavier means by 
which the meaning of posteriority is expressed. 


52.3 | Compound Forms 
A compound verbal form consists of the auxiliary verb kana and the sim- 
ple verbal forms fa'ala, yaf‘alu, the participle (assigned the accusative), or 
the modified form qad fa‘ala.3 The auxiliary kana, as opposed to the verbal 
modifiers, has in its scope a full clause, either nominal or verbal, and even 
an entire paragraph. It may immediately precede its predicate or it may initi- 
ate a long chain of predications, without being repeated. Thus, the realization 
of kana-clauses, or more specifically of kana-compounds, often takes place at 
the text level, as the ‘minimal’ clausal structure is extended to a multi-clausal 
stretch. 

The auxiliary verb kana operates as a temporal or a modal adapter: it adjusts 
the predicate to the deictic point of reference (see above 4.2), so that the predi- 
cate is left to indicate aspectual distinctions. One can distinguish between four 


11  Itappearsthat the preference of either /a-fa‘ala or la-qad fa'ala is in part lexeme-sensitive, 
cf. Kinberg, Qad. 

12 The technical use of the term ‘concurrent’ in this work is explained below, see 7.2. 

13 Modifying verbs other than kana combine with simple verbs and form verbal complexes. 
However, these verbs are distinguished from kana in that: (a) they impart an additional 
overlay of meaning to the temporal or modal meaning conveyed by kana; (b) they are 
rather constrained in their possible combinations with a content verb, often combined 
only with yaf'alu. 
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manifestations of the auxiliary: the ‘anterior’ kana, the ‘posterior’ yakunu, the 
‘subjunctive’ ‘an yakuna and the ‘conditional’ "in yakun/kana. As far as their 
function is concerned, the latter two manifestations should have been pre- 
sented together with the other modal forms. However, as the current discussion 
focuses on formal aspects of the verbal inventory, they will be subsumed under 
this section as well.!+ 

The anterior kana locates its predicate in a point previous to some other ref- 
erence point. It can precede all the simple forms and the modified qad fa‘ala 
(see below 8.2.1). Anteriority can also be syntactically marked, by the asym- 
metrical juxtaposition of a matrix clause and a dependent clause (see below 
6.1.2). Occasionally, the morphological and the syntactical markers converge, 
i.e., when a kana-compound occurs in a dependent clause (see below [7.13], 
[7-14], [7-31], [7-33], [7-52]-[7-54], [7-77], [7-78], [7-80]). 

The posterior yakunu is far less common than the anterior kana. Interest- 
ingly, it is not attested with the simple forms fa'ala and yaf'alu. It does precede 
the participle and the modified form gad fa'ala. 

The subjunctive yakuna and the conditionals yakun/kana accommodate the 
simple verbal forms into a fixed clausal pattern, triggered by operators such as 
an or "in. The subjunctive ‘an yakuna is constructed with fa ‘ala, the participle, 
and gad fa‘ala. Interestingly, in my corpus, ‘an yakuna fa‘ala stems from the 
Ta'rih and Magazi texts, while ‘an yakuna qad fa'ala is mostly found in the 
Buhal@ text. 

The conditional yakun/kana form compounds with all the simple forms 
and the modified form qad fa‘ala. The verb kana can also precede the con- 
ditional particle. In such cases, its scope is extended to the entire conditional 
construction. Like the subjunctive, yakun/kana allow forms which otherwise 
do not follow directly the conditional particle, viz., yaf‘alu, the participle, and 
qad fa‘ala, to occur in the clause.!6 The use of fa'ala after kana brings about 


14 The relatively uncommon má kana li-yaf ala, involving the so-called làm al-guhid ‘the lam 
of denial’, will not be discussed in this section. 

15 The term conditional does not refer here to the semantological notion of conditionality 
(‘possible and non-necessary’) but to a formal structure which is common to both hypo- 
thetical conditional constructions and non-hypothetical or temporal constructions. All 
these constructions exhibit the bipartite pattern fa ‘ala fa‘ala, which is introduced by par- 
ticles such as "in, law, ida, and amma, and such pronouns as man, mà, kullama, etc. Proper 
conditional constructions introduced by ’in, or one of the pronouns embodying ‘the mean- 
ing of ‘in’, exhibit also yaf al forms. 

16 The conditional particle law appears to be less restrictive than ‘in, allowing qad fa‘ala and 
yaf alu (with certain lexemes) to follow it directly. 
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the opposition between the simple fa‘ala and its compound counterpart kana 

faala. Within a conditional clause, this pair of forms does not mark the tempo- 
ral opposition ‘past’: ‘anterior past, but serves to indicate other oppositions. For 
instance, in ida-constructions, fa‘ala may depict an habitual occurrence which 
is temporally unbounded, while kana fa‘ala depicts a past habitual occur- 
rence. In conditionals introduced by "in, the same pair indicates the modal 
distinction between hypothetic-yet-realizable events (with an implied future 
time reference) and impossible or unrealizable events (with an implied past 
time reference). In conditionals introduced by /aw, the simple fa'ala and the 
compound kana fa'ala can be said to be distinct only in terms of marked- 
ness, since law dictates as a rule the impossible or unrealizable reading of the 
clause. 

The anterior kana and the conditional kana may appear in a reductive anal- 
ysis as one and the same thing: in both cases, kana locates the verbal situation 
in a previous, actual or hypothetical, point in time. However, one can adduce 
a number of arguments against this analysis: (a) the conditional kana forms a 
substitution class with the apocopate yakun and not with yakunu, as elsewhere 
in the system; (b) the hypothetical sense of kana arises not only in conditional 
clauses, but also in other types of clauses, where it forms compounds with 
yaf alu and the participle (see below [7.76], [7.81]); and (c) the conditional kana 
does not indicate a step back in time, neither in "in nor in law-conditionals: "in 
kana yaf alu] fa'ilan has an implied non-past reference while law kana fa‘ala 
has the same past time reference as law fa'ala. Table 5.5 below summarizes the 
above discussion on compound kana forms: 


TABLE 5.5 Compound kana forms 


Auxiliary faala  yafalu  failan qadfa‘ala 
‘anterior’ kana + + + + 
‘posterior’ yakunu - - + + 
‘subjunctive’ an yakuna + - + + 
‘conditional’ "inida/law yakun/kana + + + + 
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5.3 Modal Verbal Forms 


In a broad definition, the term modality refers to the expression of 'certain 
attitudes of the mind of the speaker towards the contents of the sentence. 
Modality, in this sense, converges to a large extent with the notion of subjec- 
tivity, and thus may be considered as omnipresent in language.? In a more 
restrictive view, modality is regarded as the semantic domain corresponding to 
the grammatical category of mood (or some other formally defined category).!? 
The category of modality covers thus only a certain part in the realm of subjec- 
tivity; the other, more elusive (and farless studied) part, is occasionally referred 
to as expressivity. In the traditional view, modal forms are classified into two 
basic types: epistemic and deontic.?? According to more recent diachronic and 
typological studies of modality, four types of modality can be distinguished: 
agent-oriented, speaker-oriented, epistemic, and subordinating.?! 

In Classical Arabic, modality is often expressed through the verbal forms.?? 
The verbal system consists of indicative and non-indicative moods. The indica- 
tive forms have a broad grammatical and semantic scope of application: (a) 
they are realized in both independent and dependent clauses, and (b) they 
are modally unmarked, so that they may be used to express both assertive and 
non-assertive meanings. Deontic modal forms are found only in independent 
clauses. The subjunctive, on the other hand, is never found in independent 


17 Jespersen, Philosophy, 313. 

18 Lyons, Deixis and Subjectivity, 102, defines subjectivity in a very similar way as ‘the way in 
which natural languages, in their structure and their normal manner ofoperation, provide 
for the locutionary agent's expression of himself and of his attitudes and beliefs’. 

19 Narrog, (Inter)subjectification, 392—393, argues against the definition of modality in terms 
of 'speakers' attitudes and subjectivity since 'the means of expression of the speakers' 
attitudes are far too varied to be subsumed under one category label’. 

20 Palmer, Mood and Modality, refines this classification by drawing a basic distinction 
between 'propositional' and 'event' modality, which in a modal system are further divided 
into ‘epistemic’ and ‘evidential’, ‘deontic’ and ‘dynamic, respectively. 

21 Bybee, Perkins, and Pagliuca, Evolution, 177 ff. The authors comment that agent-oriented 
modality, though part of the propositional content of the clause, is still included in their 
study, since ‘these modal senses are the diachronic sources of most senses that Do qualify 
as modality in other studies’. Narrog, (Inter)subjectification, proposes yet another model 
of modality, consisting of two dimensions: a dimension of ‘volitivity’ and a dimension of 
‘speaker-orientation’. 

22 Although modality is often expressed by verbs, it can also be indicated by other grammat- 
ical means such as the modal particles /ayta and la'alla, which are used to express wish 
and possibility, respectively. 
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clauses. Its use is not determined by semantic or pragmatic considerations, but 
by the syntactic structure of the clause. 

The modal forms indicating deontic modality are the imperative if‘al, the 
jussive li-yaf'al, and the energetic la-yaf'alanna. The imperative has the same 
base form as the apocopate form yaf'al, without the prefixes. It is inflected for 
the second person only. The jussive is one manifestation ofthe apocopate form 
yaf al, preceded by the conjunction /i-.23 The apocopate yaf'al has yet another 
modal use: it functions as a conditional form (see also below).?* In fact, yaf'al 
may be described as the non-assertive form par-excellence: it occurs only in 
the frame of ‘mands’ (command, request, etc.), conditions, or negations.?* The 
energetic has the same base form as the subjunctive yaf'ala, with the addition 
ofthe 'energic' suffix -n(na). The energetic, often following expressions of oath 
or serving as the apodosis of law and la-'in conditionals, is preceded as a rule 
by the 'apodotic' la-. 

The subjunctive yaf'ala occurs in dependent and embedded clauses. As 
such it differs to a great deal from the deontic forms, which occur as a rule 
in main clauses. As a dependent form, the subjunctive is merely propositional 
and therefore deprived of subjective illocutionary force. It is triggered by a 
set of operators and its use is determined by the overall syntactic structure of 
the clause.?96 The subjunctive occurs in complement clauses of mental verbs 
or in consecutive and final clauses introduced by hatta, ‘anna, and li- (and 
complex forms thereof). However, the subjunctive may also occur in a clause 
conveying an entailed, sequential, or responsive meaning. In these cases the 
subjunctive follows particles such as the sababiyya ‘causal’ fa- or ‘idan and 
marks modal congruence with the first part of the construction, which indi- 
cates a non-assertive (imperative, hortative, negative, interrogative) meaning 
(see also below 10.2.3). 


23 _In accordance with the traditional view (cf. Wright, Grammar, 1, 291), li- preceding the 
magzum and the mansüb forms is viewed here as different from the preposition li- pre- 
ceding nouns. One formal difference between the two is the elision of the vowel i when 
li-, prefixed to the magzum, is preceded by fa- or wa- (e.g.: fa-l-yaf‘al). li- can be prefixed 
to the verbal form or it can be adapted to it by another conjunction, such as an and kay. 

24 The conditional yaf'al is distinct from the jussive yaf'al both grammatically and semanti- 
cally: (a) it is not conjoined with /i-; (b) it participates in a mutually dependent construc- 
tion (conditional construction); and (c) it does not indicate deontic modality. 

25 . Giolfo, Yaqumvs. Qama, 156—158, proposes an overall analysis ofthe verbal system in Clas- 
sical Arabic, based on the contrast between ‘certainty’ and ‘uncertainty’. In this analysis, 
yafal is the least ‘certain’ form, pertaining to the domain of ‘virtual uncertainty’. 

26 Fora comprehensive discussion ofthe subjunctive in Classical Arabic, see Sadan, Subjunc- 
tive Mood. 
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The indicative forms, though generally not marked for modality, may have 
in certain cases a specific modal function. This function is not viewed here as 
secondary to the main indicative or assertive function, but as yet another appli- 
cation of the same grammatical form. fa'ala expressing optative meaning is a 
case in point. Optative clauses are characterized by a distinct syntactic pattern 
(see below 9.4). In these clauses, fa'ala expresses a kind of volition (a personal 
wish projected on God) that is never conveyed by the modal forms. Another 
case where fa'ala has a modal function is in conditional constructions.?7 The 
paradigm of fa'ala and the apocopate yaf'al is used in both the protasis and 
the apodosis of the basic ‘modally interdependent’ conditional structure: "in 
yaf all fa'ala yaf all fa'ala.?? Table 5.6 below summarizes the above discussion 
on the modal forms: 


TABLE 5.6 The modal forms 
Deontic imperative ifal 
jussive li-yafal 
energetic li-yafalanna 
optative faala 
Neutral subjunctive yaf'ala 
Epistemic conditional yaf‘al; fa‘ala 


4 Negated Verbal Forms 


Negation in Classical Arabic cannot be simply regarded as a modification of 
the simple or compound verbal forms. Certain negation particles may trigger 
the use ofa verbal form not having an affirmative counterpart used in the same 
circumstances. Or, they may impartto the verb atemporal or a modal sense that 


27 For an analysis of the semantic opposition between fa«ala and yafcal in conditional 
constructions, see Giolfo, Yaqum vs. Qàma. 

28 Peled, Conditional Structures, 9, describes the relationship between a fa'ala] yaf'al protasis 
and a fa‘ala/yaf‘al apodosis as ‘modal interdependence’: each part induces the condi- 
tional sense of the other. Modal interdependence is contrasted with ‘modal split; where 
each part of the construction indicates different modality. 
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is not indicated by the affirmative form. For these reasons, the negated forms 
are better viewed as a system of their own (see below 9.2.4). 

The negation particles attested in the corpus are lā, ma, laysa, lam, lan 
and gayr. The most basic particle /a is detectable in other more complex 
negation particles (e.g.: *la-‘aysa, *la-ma, *la-'an). Also in its distribution, a is 
the most common negation particle, in both main negations and secondary or 
double negations (‘neither ... nor ...’), where it functions as the default negation 
particle, regardless of the form which the first negation assumes. 

Some negation particles, such as /a, mà, and laysa, are compatible with more 
than one verbal form. /à can negate the indicative forms fa'ala, yaf‘alu, and 
(rarely) the participle, as well as the modal forms yaf'al and yaf'alanna. ma 
negates all the indicative forms while laysa can only negate yaf'alu and the 
participle. Other negation particles are form-specific: lam is compatible only 
with yaf al, lan with yaf ala, and gayr with the participle (as with other nominal 
forms). The combination ofa certain negation particle and a verbal form marks 
various kinds of negations. Thus, lam+yaf‘al indicates past negation while 
la+yaf‘al functions as prohibitive. The particle lan negates yaf'ala in main 
clauses, whereas in dependent clauses yaf'ala is negated by la. 

The negation of the participle is often doubly marked: besides the negation 
particle ma or laysa, the participle can be preceded by the preposition bi-, 
assigning it the genitive case. This structure is designed to express a strong 
negation of both the ‘nominal’ and the ‘verbal’ participle: in the first case, it 
indicates the dissociation of a certain property and the theme; in the latter, 
it emphasizes the negation ofa certain state or disposition of the theme (both 
readings may conflate, see below [9.52]). Table 5.7 below summarizes the above 
discussion on verbal negation: 


TABLE 5.7  Negated verbal forms 


aala yafalu  failVn yafal yafala yafalanna 
y y J 


la + + (+) + [an cl.] * 
ma + + [bi-] - - - 
laysa - + + [bi-] - - - 
lam - - - + - - 
lan - - - - + - 


gayr B = + = = = 
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A compound form is negated once: either the auxiliary verb or the content 
verb is negated. The following negation patterns are attested in the corpus: 


TABLE 5.8 Negated compound forms 


Negation Auxiliary Content 


faala 
lam yakun yaf'alu 
fa 'ilan 
: : yaf alu 
ma kana Jalan 


Auxiliary Negation Content 


: : yaf alu 
kana la “filan 
kana gayr failin 


5.5 Summary 


In this chapter, I have presented the inventory of the verbal forms in Classical 
Arabic. The classification of the forms was based mainly on their morpho- 
syntactic properties, although some semantic features were also taken into 
consideration. The forms were accordingly characterized with respect to their 
being: (a) affirmative or negated, (b) indicative (modally unmarked) or modal, 
(c) simple, modified, or compound. In the subsequent chapters, the formal and 
the functional properties ofthe verbal forms, specifically those constituting the 
indicative paradigm, will be further discussed and illustrated. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Syntagmatic Structure of the Clause 


The verbal form, a minimal clause in itself, is part of the larger syntagm of the 
simple clause (4.5). The simple clause is defined with respect to (a) its internal 
constituency, the intra-clausal syntagm, and (b) its external relations with the 
adjacent clauses in the text, the inter-clausal syntagm. In this chapter, I will 
proceed from the larger configuration to the smaller. I will discuss first the 
dependency status of the clause and the linking devices introducing it into the 
textual sequence, then I will move on to discuss word order and the operators 
within the simple clause. 


6.1 The Inter-clausal Syntagm 


6.1.2 Dependency Status 

Interdependency, as discussed above (4.4), is a scalar phenomenon. The depen- 
dency status of a clause is determined by a combination of features: the overall 
juncture contour and the position of the clause in the sequence, the linking 
device, the clause type (nominal or verbal), the verbal form realized in it, and its 
substitution class. In analyzing the dependency status of a clause, the general 
juncture contour should be considered first. Independency and dependency 
may figure in very different ways in the narrative, proceeding in a continual flow 
of concatenated clauses, and in direct speech, proceeding in a staccato pace of 
short segments. Evidently, more complex configurations of interdependency 
are found in the narrative chain. Within a chain, the relation between two adja- 
cent clauses is marked as symmetrical by the repetition of the same type (or 
class) of linking devices, clausal structure, and verbal form. In such case, the 
clauses are defined as main or independent. By contrast, a clause is regarded 
as dependent to some degree when it exhibits a certain structural asymmetry 
relative to the preceding clause. 

In a fine analysis, taking into account each formal and semantic feature 
of the complex clause, one can identify as many degrees of dependency as 
the number of the clause structures he can distinguish. Such an analysis was 
carried out by Waltisberg, who attempted to establish a detailed scale of clause 
linkage in Classical Arabic.! In the present work I will settle for a less delicate 


1 Waltisberg, Satzkomplex, 7off. 
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slicing of the continuum, as my aim is not only to examine the distinct features 
of each clause, but also to identify those which are shared by a group of clauses 
and which make them a unified category. For the latter purpose, I will thus 
distinguish between four levels of clausal interdependency: 


(a) Main clauses (see below chapter 9, 10.2.1, 10.3.1, chapter 11) 

(b) Bidirectional or mutually dependent clauses (see below 8.4, 10.4) 
(c) Unidirectional dependent clauses (see below 8.3, 10.2.3, 10.3.1) 
(d) Embedded clauses (see below chapter 7, 8.2) 


Ina succinct account, we can capture this division of four levels by considering 
the following three variables: (a) the position of the clause, specifically, whether 
it can occupy the initial position in the chain; (b) the symmetrical relations 
with respect to the adjacent clause in the chain; and (c) the substitution with 
a simple morphological constituent. Table 6.1 presents the way in which these 
variables apply to each level: 


TABLE 6.1 Four levels of interdependency 


Initiality Symmetry Substitution 


main clause + d B 
mutually dependent clause + - - 
dependent clause - = - 
embedded clause = = + 


Clauses distinct in their dependency status belong to different strata in the 
hierarchical structure of the text. Consequently, the level of analysis of a given 
clause in the text varies with respect to its dependency status. Main clauses, 
which contain indicators of the text’s reference point and its overall cohesive 
structure, can be fully analyzed only at the text level. Dependent and embed- 
ded clauses, on the other hand, which only indirectly relate to the text’s ref- 
erence point (via their matrix clause), are analyzed at the lower level of the 
(complex-)clause. However, there are some dependent and mutually depen- 
dent clauses which are only found in some text types. These clauses participate 
in the construction of the text's overall cohesive structure and thus should also 
be treated at the text level (see below 8.4 and 10.4). 
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6.1.3 Linking Devices 

There are implicit and explicit exponents of linkage. The implicit exponents 
mark two different types of syntactic relations: initiality, symbolized as #, and 
asyndesis, symbolized as ©. In Classical Arabic, a clause positioned in the abso- 
lute beginning of a text or in a resuming position is syntactically independent. 
Oftentimes it is not introduced by an explicit linking device: 


(6.1) dahaltu yawman ala 'ishagi bni 'ibrahima -mawsiliyyi 
I came one day to Ishaq b. "Ibrahim al-Mawsilt. (Riwayat 1, 65) 


However, a clause in a subsequent position, that is dependent on the preceding 
clause, may also be introduced by implicit means. In such cases, the syntactic 
relation is marked by asyndesis.? A weak dependency is manifested in [6.2], 
in which an asyndetic fa'ala follows an initial fa'ala, thus the verbal form is 
repeated but not the same linking device. The pattern fa'ala O-fa'ala is distinct 
from the pattern fa'ala CONN-fa'ala (see below 10.2.1) in that it does not mark 
chronological sequence but a relation of specification. The second @-fa‘ala, 
referring to the same state of affairs as the first fa'ala (often even repeating the 
same verbal lexeme), further specifies the identity ofthe actors orthe particular 
form in which the action was carried out:? 


(6.2)  "ata-hu habaru 'abt-hi 'ata-hu bi-hi ragulun min 'ilin 
The news on his father came to him, a man from Tél brought it to him. 
(Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax, 307) 


Asyndesis may indicate a closer juncture between clauses and even embed- 
ding. Embedding is an inter-clausal relation inasmuch as it refers to the rela- 
tion between two clauses within a complex clause. Embedded clauses are 
defined in respectto the simple morphological constituent in the matrix clause 
whose position they occupy (see above 4.4). Embedded adjectival and ad- 
verbial clauses may be asyndetically linked. The grammatical nucleus of an 
asyndetic adjectival clause, sifa in traditional terms, is an indefinite noun- 
phrase: 


2 Idrawthe distinction between initiality and asyndesis in order to account for two essentially 
different junction patterns; namely, the outset of speech or ‘anapocrisis’, and the leaning of the 
clause on the previous speech or its being 'apocritic, cf. Goldenberg, Amharic Tense System, 
3. 

3 Cf. Reckendorf, Syntaktischen Verhältnisse, 2, 445-446. 
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(6.3) | wa-amara la-hum bi-hàdimin yahdimu-hum 
He ordered [to provide] them [with] a servant that would serve them. 
(Riwayat1, 7) 


The grammatical nucleus of an adverbial, and specifically an adverbial-predi- 
cative clause, is a verb-phrase or some other form of nexus. What is subsumed 
here under the category of adverbial-predicative clauses is referred to by a num- 
ber of terms in the Arabic grammatical tradition, namely, fal ‘circumstantial’, 
maf ul (tani) (second) object’ and habar ‘predicative’. The fact that the first two 
terms (hal and maf ul tani) may be used interchangeably with the latter term 
(habar) is revealing of the special status ascribed to this category of clauses 
which, unlike other adverbial expansions, is considered as an essential compo- 
nent of the clause (see also below 8.2).* Since predicativity is viewed here as 
the distinctive feature of this type of clauses, I will henceforth refer to it simply 
as the predicative clause. Examples [6.4] and [6.5] illustrate predicative clauses 
in a verbal complex and a presentative clause, respectively: 


(6.4) fa-haragna nas‘alu an rasüli llahi 
We went out to seek the Messenger of God. (Sira 1, 294) 


(6.5)  kunna gulusan ‘nda sanamin [...| naharna gazuran fa-ida s@ihun 
yasthu 
We were sitting near an idol [...] we slaughtered a camel when sud- 
denly someone was shouting. (Ta'rih 3, 145-1146) 


It should be noted that the distinction between an attributive and a predica- 
tive asyndetic clause is not always clear-cut. In many cases where the nominal 
antecedent (the mawsüf or du al-hal) is indefinite, it seems that both interpre- 
tations are equally plausible. Waltisberg suggests that the distinction be based 
on the content of the matrix verb, so that if it belongs to the group of ‘translo- 
cal’ verbs (i.e., verbs of motion or caused motion), the following clause is to be 
interpreted as ‘modal’ or ‘final’ rather than attributive.5 To be sure, an attribu- 
tive or a predicative reading of the clause is strongly affected by the matrix verb. 
However, suggesting that only a predetermined group of verbs may be followed 


4 See Sibawayhi, Kitab, 2, chapter 12, discussing the class of verbs whose second maf'ül cannot 
be omitted due to its being the kabar of the first maf'ul, and chapter 117, discussing presen- 
tative clauses in which the hal constituent functions as the kabar of the (definite) presented 
entity. 

5 Waltisberg, Satzkomplex, 90—91, 317 ff. 
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by adverbial or predicative clauses, or that asyndetic clauses following other 
verbs cannot be interpreted as such, is evidently circular. In [6.6] and [6.7] both 
readings of the asyndetic clause are possible. In the first case the matrix verb 
is marra ‘to pass by’, a typical motion verb; in the latter it is istashaba ‘to take 
as companion, a verb which does not pertain to the core of ‘translocal’ verbs 
(though it may imply movement): 


(6.6)  fa-marra fi tarigi-hi ala wa'layni yatanatahani 
He passed in his way by two goats butting/that were butting one anoth- 
er. (Kalila wa-Dimna, 78) 


(6.7) | wa-stashaba ma'a-hü ragulan yadullu-hü ‘ala L-tarigi 
He took as companion a man, to show/that would show him the way. 
(Riwayat 2, 26) 


Explicit syndesis is commonly marked by the connective particles wa- and 
fa-. The connective wa- is more basic than fa-: it indicates a general additive 
relation between two or more simple or complex terms. The connective fa-, 
by contrast, embodies a vectorial component: it marks a connection that has 
an internal (chrono)logical order (tartib). Both wa- and fa- introduce main 
clauses, in initial or subsequent positions, or dependent clauses. When intro- 
ducing main clauses, wa- and fa- are paradigmatic with the implicit initiality 
marker; when introducing dependent clauses, they are paradigmatic with asyn- 
desis. Consider the following examples: 


(6.8)  wa-aqbala ‘abu sufyana bi-L-'iri wa-hafu hawfan Sadidan hina danaw 
min-a l-madinati 
"Abu Sufyan came with the caravan and they feared a lot when they 
approached Medina. (Magazi, 39) 


(6.9) qadima damdamu fa-saha bi-L-nafiri 
Damdam came and shouted at the troop. (Magazi, 34) 


(6.10) wa-tala‘at quraysun wa-rasilu llahi yasuffu-hum 
Quray$ appeared while the Messenger of God was aligning them (i.e. 
his companions). (Magazi, 56) 


n [6.8], both the initial and the subsequent clause are linked by wa- and 
present the same clause type and verbal form, thus the sequence features two 
interconnected main clauses. In [6.9], the linking device is switched; however, 
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since both # and fa- belong to the same paradigm of linking devices, and the 
same clause type and verbal form are repeated, symmetry is maintained. In 
[6.10], though the same exponent of linkage is used (wa-), the clause type 
and verbal form of the second clause are altered (verbal-to-nominal, fa'ala-to- 
yaf alu). Thus, the relation between the second clause and the first clause is one 
of syntactic dependency. 

Other less common means of explicit syndesis are tumma 'then(after) and 
hatta ‘until’. These particles have a special function in the narrative chain: 
tumma indicates the elapse of an interval of time between two succeeding 
events, while Aatta introduces the final event in a series of events (hatta may 
also introduce consecutive dependent clauses, in which it also serves to indi- 
cate the gaya ‘final destination’ or ‘endpoint’ of the main event): 


(6.11) fa-salla l-nabiyyu L-'i$a'a tumma ğa "ilà manzili-hi 
The Prophet prayed the evening prayer and then he came to his house. 
(Sahih 1, 42) 


(6.12) fa-raga% ‘ala hamiyati-him hatta qadimü al-madinata 
They went back to their garrison until they [finally] arrived at Medina. 
(Riwayat 2, 8) 


Implicit and explicit linking devices are distinguished from operators at the 
intra-clausal level in that they do not affect the internal structure of the clause. 
In fact, they often co-occur with clausal operators. Table 6.2 presents the para- 
digms of implicit and explicit linking devices in a chain: 


TABLE 6.2 Implicit and explicit linking devices 


main clause + main clause 


Chain main clause + dependent clause 
initial subsequent 

implicit linking # # © 

wa- wa- wa- wa- 

a- a- a- a- 
explicit linking f ‘ f f f 
tumma tumma tumma 
hatta hatta 


6 Inthe initial position of a chain, tumma is nearly always followed by the introductory "inna. 
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6.2 The Intra-clausal Syntagm 


The syntagmatic structure of the simple clause is determined by both (a) the 
word order and grammatical agreement between the subject/agent and the 
predicate, and (b) the clausal operators. 


6.21 Word Order and Agreement 

As already discussed (4.5), there are two basic clause types in Classical Arabic: 
verb-initial clauses and topicalization structures. In accordance with the Ara- 
bic grammatical tradition, these are referred to as the verbal clause and the 
nominal clause, respectively. The two clause types are distinct in the relative 
order of their subject/agent and verbal predicate, and in the grammatical agree- 
ment between them. In a verbal clause, the verbal predicate does not agree in 
number and possibly in gender with the following nominal theme. In a nomi- 
nal clause, by contrast, the verbal form agrees in both number and gender with 
the preceding nominal theme. 

This formal difference in agreement is evidently manifested in the third per- 
son only. The third person verbal clause incorporates what may be defined as 
a dummy pronoun; the nominal entity which follows the verb is newly intro- 
duced into discourse. Once introduced, this entity is referred to by means of 
full agreement in the subsequent clauses. Thus, the category of verbal clauses 
breaks down into ones which present new topics, in which agreement is not 
manifested, and ones which exhibit topic continuance, and hence show agree- 
ment. The transition from one pattern of agreement to the other may be carried 
out between two succeeding clauses, as in [6.13], or within the same verbal 
complex, as in [6.14]: 


(6.13) wa-aqbala l-musrikuna fa-staqbalu l-Samsa 
The polytheists came forward and faced the sun. (Magazi, 56) 


(6.14) wa-ga‘ala ashabu rasüli llahi yaqdamiuna 
The companions of the Messenger of God started to arrive. (Magazi, 
371) 


As far as their function is concerned, both subtypes of the verbal clause focus 
on the verbal event, rather than on the subject entity. Though the subject entity 
may provide 'given' information (in cases of topic continuance), the clause 
as a whole is not ‘about’ that entity." The nominal clause, by contrast, has a 


7 For the distinction between these two properties of the topic, i.e., ‘givenness’ and ‘aboutness’, 
see Halliday, Transitivity, 212; Schiffrin, Conditionals as Topics. 
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markedly different structure and function. In the nominal clause, a definite 
subject entity—a topic—precedes the verb. The topic is made definite by 
virtue of anaphoric reference to the third person, exophoric reference to the 
first and second persons, or by indicating a proper name. Rather than focusing 
on the verbal event, the structure of extraposition calls attention to the topic, 
thereby indicating the boundaries of a discourse span.? In some cases, this 
attention involves a comparison and even contrast between two topics: 


(6.15) fa-nahnu na'budu l-mala'ikata wa-l-yahudu tabudu ‘uzayran 
We worship the angels while the Jews worship ‘Uzayr. (Stra 1, 236) 


Objects and adverbial complements usually follow the verb. When positioned 
before the verb, especially at the head of the clause, they are put in focus: 


(6.16) qala ayna turidu qala "iyyà-ka itu li-'umina bi-ka 
He said: ‘where are you heading?’ He replied: ‘To you I came to believe 
in you. (Magazi, 406) 


(6.17) yàsayyid-i [-sa'ata wallahi tahrugu ruh-t 
My lord, now, by God, my spirit flies away. (Riwayat 1, 249) 


As already noticed by Khan (see above 4.5), there is a strong correlation be- 
tween the clause type and the verbal form realized in it: fa'ala forms are more 
common in verbal clauses whereas yaf alu forms are characteristic of nominal 
clauses. A nominal clause featuring a fa'ala form is thus highly marked in 
terms of distribution; it usually serves to lay emphasis on the preposed nominal 
theme: 


(6.18) fa-qala ‘abu bakrin ‘a-la tara ma yasna'u hada L-safihu qala 'anta fa'alta 
hada bi-nafsi-ka 
"Abu Bakr said: ‘Don’t you see what this fool does?’ He replied: ‘You did 
it yourself? (Sira 1, 246—247) 


6.2.2 Clausal Operators 

Clausal operators form a heterogenic class of exponents, comprising both nom- 
inals and particles. The common denominator of these exponents can be 
defined negatively, by contrast to both verbal modifiers (5.2.2) and linking 


8 See Khan, Studies, 31ff. 
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devices (6.1.2). Clausal operators have in their scope not only the verbal form 
but the entire clause. They do not mark inter-clausal order or sequence but 
affect the internal organization of the clause and the predicative relation. 
Clausal operators may head embedded clauses or non-embedded, main, mutu- 
ally dependent, or dependent clauses. In embedded clauses, the operator 
serves as the grammatical nucleus, marking the substantival, adjectival, or 
adverbial identity of the clause. In non-embedded clauses, the operator serves 
as a modifier of the nexal relation, or it marks the internal segmentation of the 
clause. The semantic effect of these operators is not only confined to the simple 
clause, but may bear on the surrounding textual unit as well. In the following, 
I will briefly present the group of operators in embedded clauses and then the 
operators in non-embedded clauses. 


6.2.2.1 Operators of Embedded Clauses 

Embedded clauses exhibit the tightest form of junction on the interdepen- 
dency scale. Embedding implies the substitution of a finite clause with a simple 
non-finite morphological constituent of a clause or a phrase. We have already 
seen that embedded clauses can be simply juxtaposed to their grammatical 
nucleus, thus introduced into the inter-clausal sequence by means of asyndesis. 
Other embedded clauses incorporate their grammatical nucleus in the form of 
a pronoun ora particle, which are here simply referred to as operators. The term 
‘operator’ or ‘embedding operator’ is preferred to the traditional term, ‘subor- 
dinating conjunction, since the latter often implies a dichotomous conception 
of dependency, dividing the entire spectrum of clause linkage between sub- 
ordination and coordination. As a matter of fact, subordinating conjunctions 
and coordinating conjunctions are syntactic exponents of different order and 
can therefore co-occur in the same sequence, the latter preposed to the first 
(e.g. fa-ma). Moreover, coordinating conjunctions do not necessarily introduce 
independent clauses (e.g. waw al-hal). 

The embedding operators may be classified into those heading substan- 
tive (content or masdar) clauses, adjective (relative or attributive) clauses, and 
adverbial clauses. Some operators may head more than one clause type. For 
instance, the operator mà may head both content clauses and relative clauses.? 
Table 6.3 presents a partial list of embedding operators; it contains the opera- 
tors which head the type of clauses that were studied in the present work: 


9 Foradetailed account ofthe discussion in both medieval and modern literature regarding the 
conjunctional or pronominal nature of exponents such as mà and lladi, which may introduce 
either a substantival or an adjectival clause, see Goldenberg, Alladi al-Masdariyyah. 
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TABLE 6.3 Operators of embedded clauses 


Embedded clause 


Operator 


Remarks 


substantival/content clause 


adjectival/relative clause 


adverbial clause 


‘anna 


lladi 


ma/man 


hina 


‘anna occurs independently or preceded 
by a preposition, e.g: li-'anna. In the latter 
case, the embedded clause functions 

as the genitive complement of the 
preposition. ‘anna together with ma, can 
constitute a compound operator annama. 
The clause introduced by ‘anna exhibits 
the order of the nominal clause; the 
subject is assigned the accusative case. 


The pronoun /ladi is inflected for number 
and gender, and, in the dual, also for case. 
The pronoun /ladi and its conjoined 
clause are related by apposition, as clearly 
observable with the plural form lladina. 


The pronouns ma/man occur 
independently or preceded by a 
preposition, e.g. bi-ma, mim-man. In 
the latter case, the embedded clause 
functions as the genitive complement 
of the preposition. ma and man may 
introduce the protasis of a conditional 
construction; md may also introduce 
content clauses (the so-called ma 
al-masdariyya) and temporal clauses (the 
so-called ma al-daymüma). These cases 
will not be treated in the present work. 


The operator fina is a nominal form in the 
construct state. Its conjoined clause has 
thus the status of a genitive complement. 
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6.2.2.2 Operators of Non-embedded Clauses 

Non-embedded clauses include main clauses, mutually dependent clauses, and 
dependent clauses. Operators of non-embedded clauses consist of pronouns 
and particles whose function is to: (a) modify in some way the plain unmarked 
assertion, and sometimes (b) specify the semantic relation with the adjacent 
clause; (c) mark the internal segmentation of the clause, and sometimes (d) 
indicate the relation of the clause to the overall argumentative structure of 
the text. The operators can be divided into two large groups, according to 
their modificatory (a-b) or organizational (c-d) function. The list presented 
in table 6.4 is not exhaustive; it contains the operators that head the type of 
clauses which were studied in the present work. Notice that some operators 
assume both functions and thus reoccur in both groups: 


TABLE 6.4 Operators of non-embedded clauses 


Group Sub-group Operator Remarks 

Modificatory Introductory — "inna [la-], Clauses headed by "inna and its 'sisters' 
Modal lakinna, la'alla, exhibit the order of the nominal clause. The 
Focus layta nominal subject is assigned the accusative 


case. "inna has a number of functions: it 
introduces exposition and explication 
clauses; often when co-occurring with /a-, it 
indicates asseveration. lakinna denotes 
contrast between clauses. la'alla and layta 
denote the modal meanings of possibility 
and wish, respectively. 


"'innamà The compound restrictive particle ‘inna-ma 
marks the second part of the clause as 
focused; the part which follows it directly is 
thematic (or, in the case of verbal forms, 
made thematic by means of mà, the 
embedding operator or nominalizer). 
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Group Sub-group Operator Remarks 

Interrogative a, hal ‘a, hal introduce yes-no questions. 

ma(da), man, 

‘ayy The pronominal interrogatives ma(da), 
man, ‘ayy, and the adverbial interrogatives 

kayfa, ayna, kayfa, ‘ayna, mata, introduce wH-questions. 

mata 

Presentative ida The particle ida functions as a presentative 
in the narrative. The presentative clause 
consists of a nexus, i.e., a nominal entity 
and a predicative expansion. "ida-clauses 
are in complementary distribution with 
"id-clauses, in which a verbal form follows 
the presentative. 

Organizational Topic amma [| fa-] The particle amma introduces the (nominal 
or other) topic and fa- the comment ofa 
main clause. 

Setting inna |la-] The particle "inna heads the first clause in a 
mutually dependent, setting-presentative 
construction in the narrative. The setting 
clause exhibits the nominal clause 
order; ‘inna precedes the subject (in the 
accusative) and /a- the predicate. 

bayna(ma) bayna/baynama head the first clause in a 


mutually dependent, setting-presentative 
construction in the narrative. The setting 
clause exhibits the nominal clause order. 
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Clauses introduced by different operators may be nested in each other, as in 
the following example: 


(6.19) fa-ammoa ma qala bnu 'ishaqa fi dalika fa-'inna-hü *innama stadalla bi- 
za'mi-ht ‘ala ‘anna dalika ka-dalika li-anna llaha ‘azza dikru-hü faraga 
min halqi jamti halqi-hi yawma I-gum ‘ati 
And as for what Ibn “Ishaq said about that, he claimed to have found 
evidence that this was indeed so (i.e., that the creation of the world 
had begun on Saturday) because God had finished creating His entire 
creation on Friday. (Ta'rifi1, 42) 


The initial clause is introduced by the topicalizer ‘amma. The comment, intro- 
duced by fa-, takes the form of an "inna-clause with a ‘dummy’ pronominal 
theme (damir al-Sa’n), whose predicate clause is headed by the focus particle 
"'innama. The complement of the verb istadalla contains a substantival clause 
introduced by ‘anna. The first three operators, ‘amma, "inna and "innamaá, intro- 
duce main clauses: either a ‘high-rank’ topicalization (gumla kubra) or a low- 
rank’ comment clause (gumla sugra); the last operator, anna, introduces an 
embedded clause, the genitive complement of the preposition 'ala. 


6.3 Summary 


In this chapter, I have presented the exponents of the inter-clausal syntagm, 
specifically, the implicit and explicit linking devices which introduce the clause 
into the textual sequence, and the exponents ofthe intra-clausal syntagm. The 
latter were divided into two components: word order and subject-predicate 
agreement patterns, and clausal operators. Operators which head embedded 
clauses function as the grammatical nucleus of the clause. They mark the sub- 
stantival, adjectival, or adverbial identity of the clause. Operators which head 
non-embedded clauses have either a modificatory or an organizational func- 
tion. Their effect often exceeds the boundaries of the clause and bears on the 
surrounding textual unit as well. A detailed discussion will follow in the next 
chapters, devoted to the analysis of verbal patterns at the (complex-)clause 
level and at the text level. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Verbal Paradigm in Embedded Clauses 


In this chapter, a selection of substantival, adjectival, and adverbial clauses is 
discussed. The discussion is centered on the functional oppositions marked 
by the verbal forms in these clauses. Each section starts with the analysis of 
the simple and modified forms, then the compound and the negated forms 
are discussed. Limited distribution or special uses of a form are specifically 
noted. Given that some observations are relevant for more than one type of 
clauses—sometimes even for all—a certain amount of repetition is inevitable. 
Some semantic notions and other relevant concepts are mentioned only in 
brief, awaiting further elaboration in the following chapters. 


74 Preliminaries 


In the hierarchical structure of the text, embedded clauses constitute the low- 
est stratum. Embedded clauses are constituents of complex clauses: they occu- 
py the syntactic position of a noun-phrase or an adverbial. In most cases, they 
do not refer directly to the deictic center ofthe text (see above 4.2), but relate to 
it via their matrix clause (for an exception, see [7.72] below). Since embedded 
clauses do not refer directly to the situation of the speaking/narrating sub- 
ject, the expression of certain modal meanings, in particular volition, is less 
salient in them. In general, indicators of subjective involvement are more lim- 
ited in embedded clauses, though not entirely absent from them. Embedded 
generic clauses, like all generic clauses, have a privative referential value. How- 
ever, within the generic domain, one verbal situation may refer to another, thus 
being assigned a location in time which is relative to it. 

The verbal paradigm in embedded clauses consists of indicative forms: sim- 
ple, modified, and compound. With simple forms, the non-symmetrical con- 
figuration of [main clause + embedded clause] is syntactically marked, by the 
embedding operator and the syntagmatic sequence; with modified and com- 
pound forms, it is also morphologically marked, by the modifier or the auxiliary 
(against the use of a simple form in the main clause). 

An important feature which affects the interpretation of the verbal form 
is the nature of the verbal lexeme or verb-phrase. There are two pertinent 
semantic distinctions in this regard: the first, between potentially bounded 
(telic) and unbounded (a-telic) situations, and the second, between situations 
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analyzable into phases, i.e. (dynamic) activities, and ones which are not, ie. 
(static) states.! 

The verbal forms may be sorted into two groups: the first comprises the 
simple forms yaf‘alu, fa‘ala, and the active participle, which do not mark 
the verbal situation as necessarily bounded; the second group comprises the 
modified forms sa-yaf‘alu, qad fa‘ala, and the passive participle, which impose 
an initial or terminal bounding of the verbal situation. 


7.2 Substantival (Content) 'anna-clauses 


The operator anna introduces content clauses of verbs of knowledge and 
acquisition of knowledge (including perception). Rarely, they also follow desid- 
erative verbs. Clauses introduced by ‘anna may function as object complements 
of verbs or as genitive complements of prepositions, e.g.: lianna, ka-'anna, 
maa ‘anna. The operator ‘anna heads a nominal clause whose nominal theme 
is assigned the accusative case. 

Given their high frequency in the corpus, substantival anna-clauses provide 
a good starting point for the exploration of the verbal paradigm in embedded 
clauses. The observations made henceforth regarding the semantic oppositions 
marked by the verbal forms are for the most part also pertinent in adjectival and 
adverbial clauses. 

The contour of a verbal situation, including its temporal value, is largely 
determined by the interaction between the verbal lexeme and the verbal form, 
or to be more precise, between the internal and the external boundary-marking 
ofthe verbal situation. Modal nuances are more context dependent than aspec- 
tual and temporal meanings, thus not as easily predictable. The time reference 
of the verbal form is relative to the one established in the main clause. We 
observe that: 


— Both yaf‘alu and fa'ilVn indicate concurrence with unbounded (including 
stative) lexemes and posteriority with bounded ones.? The difference is that 


1 Though correlating to a large extent, the distinction between these two sets of semantic 
oppositions should be kept, as the verbal forms interact differently with each of them. 
Cf. Rothstein, Structuring Events, 12ff., for a classification of events according to the ‘two 
aspectual properties’ defined as [+stage] and [+telic]. 

2 luse the term ‘concurrence’ to refer to the temporal relation between two (or more) events 
which co-occur at the same time frame, though not necessarily at the very same instant. I use 
the term ‘simultaneity’ to refer to exact synchronicity. 
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yaf‘alu marks the dynamic unfolding of the situation while fa'ilVn marks it 
as static. Futurity expressed by yaf'alu nearly always involves a modal flavor, 
whereas with fa'ilVn, a modal meaning does not surface as much.? 

— sa-yaf alu indicates that the situation is yet to occur and thus has a poste- 
rior time reference with all lexemes, regardless of their being bounded or 
unbounded, dynamic or static. 

— fa'ala indicates persistence (‘existing state’) with stative lexemes and ante- 
riority with dynamic, either bounded or unbounded, lexemes.* 

— Both qad fa'ala and maf'ulVn indicate a bounded verbal situation. The dif- 
ference is that qad fa'ala depicts a state resulting from a previous process, 
thus it is analyzable into phases,? while maf'ülVn refers to the resultant state 
alone. 


Table 7.1 summarizes the aspectual and temporal distinctions marked by the 
verbal forms in anna-clauses. The examples which follow illustrate each case 
referred to in the table. Notice that with sa-yaf'alu, maf 'ulVn and qad fa‘ala 
only examples with potentially unbounded lexemes are adduced, to show the 
bounding force of the verbal form: 


TABLE 7.4  Temporal-aspectual distinctions in 'anna-clauses 


Time reference 


Verbal form 

Bounded lexeme Unbounded lexeme 
yaf alu posteriority [71] concurrence-dynamic [7.2] 
fa 'ilVn posteriority [7.3] concurrence-static [7.4] 
sa-yaf alu posteriority [7.5] 


3 Fora more detailed discussion of futurity as expressed by yaf'alu, see below 9.2.1. 

4 The meaning paraphrased as ‘present state exists’ emerges from the interaction of 'anteriors' 
and stative predicates; see Bybee, Perkins, and Pagliuca, Evolution, 74. 

5 Iholda different view than Beeston, Arabic Language, 78, who ascribes to qad a ‘conversive 
force, by which the dynamic aspect of the 'suffix-set' is transformed into a static one. In fact, 
the modified form qad fa'ala embodies two phases: the (dynamic) process and its (static) 
result. 
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TABLE 7.4 Temporal-aspectual distinctions in’anna-clauses (cont.) 
Time reference 

Verbal form 

Bounded lexeme Unbounded lexeme 
faala anteriority [7.6] persistence [7.7] (stative lexemes) 
mafulVn resultativity-static [7.8] 
qad fa‘ala resultativity-dynamic [7.9] 
(7.1) fa-‘alima l-qawmu anna-hum yulaquna l-qitāla 


(7.3) 


(7.4) 


(7-5) 


(7.6) 


And the people knew that they will meet battle. (Magazi, 49) 


fa-lam 'anna-hü yuridu qatla-ka 
Then know that he wants to kill you! (Kalila wa-Dimna, 109) 


a'lim-hum ‘anni s@irun 'ilay-him 
Make them know that I am going to them! (Riwayat 2, 11) 


fa-lamma ra l-ragulu ‘anna l-diba qasidun nahwa-hü 
And when the man saw that the wolf was proceeding toward him ... 
(Kalila wa-Dimna, 63) 


wa-'arafa 'anna-hü qad 'awqa'a fi nafsi-hi ma talaba wa-'anna l-asada 
sa-yahdaru l-tawra wa-yatahayya’u la-hü 

And he knew that he had planted in his mind what he wished, and that 
the lion will be wary ofthe ox, and will get prepared for him. (Kalila wa- 
Dimna, 95) 


"uhbira ‘anna ‘amra bna sálimin wa-'ashaba-hü rahü 'amsi 
He was informed that ‘Amr b. Salim and his companions had gone 
yesterday. (Magazi, 205) 


6 The verb sara may have either a bounded or an unbounded reading (i.e., ‘to go away, depart’: 


‘to go’). In [7.3], sa'iran is followed by the complement ’ilay-hi which specifies the destination 


ofthe going, thus the participle is interpreted as bounded. 
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(7.7)  "innà nahsa ya rasüla llāhi ‘an yazunna 'aduwwu-nà ‘anna karihna l- 
hurtiga 'ilay-him gubnan ‘an liq@i-him 
We fear, O Messenger of God, that our enemy will think that we did not 
want to come out to them out of fear of encountering them. (Magazi, 
210) 


(7.8)  fa-awwalu mà 'awqa'a fi ru-i'anna mal-i mahfüzun ‘alay-ya 
The first thing that struck my mind is that the preservation of my 
wealth is incumbent upon me (lit. ‘that my wealth is preserved upon 
me’). (Buhala, 78) 


(7.9) gitu’uhbiru-ka anni qad amantu bi-llahiwa-bi-rasuli-himuhammadin 
I came to inform you that I have become a believer (lit. ‘that I have 
believed’) in God and in his Messenger Muhammad. (Stra 1, 230) 


The meaning ofthe verbal form is not only affected by the lexico-grammatical 
features described above. Quite often, the surrounding context or other prag- 
matic features are involved in its interpretation. For instance, repetition or 
presupposition seem to explain cases in which yaf'alu forms, instead of indi- 
cating posteriority with bounded lexemes, indicate concurrence. In these cases, 
yaf alu refers to a situation whose ‘actual referential concern’ is extended over 
a period of time including the one indicated in the main clause.” What calls 
for the ‘still actual or relevant’ interpretation of yaf'alu is its being conceived 
or presented as given or backgrounded. Consider, for instance, the following 
example: 


(7.10) wa-saaltu ‘an-i l-mugannina 'ayna yagtamitna [...] wa-qad balaga-ni 
anna l-qawma yagtamituna 'inda-ka 
And I asked about the singers, where do they gather [...] I came to know 
that the people gather at your [place]. (Ríwayat 1, 17) 


The verb yagtami‘tina in the substantival clause repeats the same information 
that was already mentioned in the question *where do they meet, and whose 
abiding actuality and relevance are in fact presupposed by it. It indicates a 
frequentative situation taking place within the time frame indicated by qad 


7 Janssen, Preterit as Definite, 168-169, explains the use of the present tense in such cases where 
the event ‘does not coincide temporally with the time the sentence is spoken; as indicating 
‘actual referential concern to the speaker from his vantage point’ See also below 9.2.1. 
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balaga-ni. The same frequentative meaning of yaf'alu with bounded lexemes is 
also observed in generic 'anna-clauses, which by definition refer to information 
that is presented as common ground shared by all: 


(7.11) ya agaban man raà aw samia anna l-buzata tahtatifu |-gilmana 
O how astonishing! Who [ever] saw or heard that falcons snatch chil- 
dren. (Kalila wa-Dimna, 119) 


As opposed to the frequentative yaf alu, a generic participial form, whether 
active or passive, yields a static meaning ofthe verbal situation, due to the non- 
phasal contour marked by this grammatical form: 


(7.12) kana bi-yaqinin ma'luman ‘anna l-zamana muhdatun 
It was surely known that time is created. (Tarif 1, 18) 


Substantival 'anna-clauses also feature compound forms with the anterior 
kana. The situation expressed by kana yaf'alu is located within a time span 
previous to the one indicated in the main clause; the situation expressed 
by kana fa'ala is located at a point in time previous to the one indicated in 
the main clause. Thus, kana fa'ala carries a double marking of anteriority: it 
accentuates the anterior meaning already indicated by the simple fa'ala (see 
above 5.1): 


(7.13) (lam 'anntmundu yawmi waladtu-hà |...] kuntu 'arfa'u min daqiqi kulli 
‘aginatin hafnatan 
Know, ever since I gave birth to her [...] I used to take a handful of flour 
from every piece of dough. (Buhala 55) 


(7.14) fa-ahbara-nà anna muhammadan kana ‘arada li-‘ri-na ft bad ati-na 
And he informed us that Muhammad had been observing our caravan 
since we started our [journey]. (Magazi, 28) 


In my corpus, the negated forms lä yaf‘alu, ma fa'ala, and lam yaf'al were 
attested in 'anna-clauses. The negative particles do not seem to have special 
bearing on the temporal interpretation of the verbal form: with bounded lex- 
emes, lā yaf'alu has a posterior time reference, whereas with unbounded or 
stative lexemes, it has a concurrent meaning: 


(7.15) wa-waqa“ ft nafsi-ht 'anna-hü là yardi'u ‘ila makkata 
It occurred to him that he is not going back to Mecca. (Magazi, 36) 
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(7.16) ma'a ‘anni la ‘amanu ‘an taküna l-da@iratu ‘alay-kum 
Along with that, I am not sure that you will have any success. (Magazi, 
63) 


The negated forms ma fa'ala and lam yaf‘al were both found to be used in 
the same syntactic environment. A functional distinction between the two, 
as the one found in main clauses (see below 9.2.4), could not be observed in 
embedded clauses introduced by ‘anna: 


(7.17) falya'lam anna-hü lam yu'ta fi dalika min qibali-nà wa-'innama ’utiya 
min qibali ba'di naqilt-hi 'ilay-nà 
[The reader] should know that he was not given this [information] by 
us, but rather it was brought by some of its transmitters to us. (Ta’rih1, 


7) 


(7.18) wa-kana man tahallafa lam yulam li-anna-hum ma haragu ‘ala qitalin 
wa-'innamà haragu li-l- ‘tri 
Whoever stayed behind was not scolded because they did not go out 
for a battle, but rather they set out for the caravan. (Magazi, 21) 


On very rare occasions, ‘anna-clauses follow desiderative verbs. In my cor- 
pus, such examples were only encountered in the Sahih text, where ‘anna- 
clauses followed the verb wadda ‘to wish’, featuring both yaf‘alu and faala. 
Given the scarce evidence, it is hard to tell the exact functional distinction 
between both forms. However, the particular contexts in which the examples 
are found suggest that yaf‘alu is used to refer to a hypothetic yet possible state 
of affairs, while fa'ala is used to refer to a counterfactual one (see also above 


5.3.2): 


(7.19) wa-la-wadidtu ‘anni uqtalu ft sabili llahi 
I wish that I would be killed for the cause of God. (Sahth, 17) 


(7.20) la-wadidtu 'anna-ka dakkarta-nà kulla yawmin 
I wish that you had reminded us every day. (Sahih, 29) 


In [7.19], uqtalu conveys the wish ofthe Prophet, which, at the time when pro- 
nounced, is still realizable. In [7.20], on the other hand, the wish dakkarta-na 
is answered with an explanation as to why the desired action is not feasi- 
ble. 
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Adjectival clauses may be adjoined directly to their nominal antecedent by 
means of juxtaposition, or they may join it via a mawsul ‘conjunctive pronoun, 
semantically representing the nominal antecedent and syntactically apposi- 
tive to it. The mawsül, here referred to by the general term ‘operator’, functions 
as the grammatical nucleus of the clause. In adjectival clauses where no such 
operator is explicitly present, one may assume, on the basis of paradigmatic 
opposition, that an implicit conjunctive pronoun occupies this slot.5 Another 
way of analyzing this construction is to view the close syntagmatic contact 
between the clause and its antecedent as the marker of the adjectival rela- 
tion.? Indeed, asyndetic adjectival clauses must immediately follow their nom- 
inal antecedent, and cannot be freely positioned in the text, unlike adjectival 
clauses which are headed by an operator (i.e., which incorporate their gram- 
matical nucleus). 

The pronominal operators which introduce adjectival (or, more generally, 
relative clauses) may be classified into two sets: (a) ladi and its inflection 
and (b) ma, man. The first set marks the grammatical categories of number, 
gender, definiteness, and sometimes case; the second set marks the distinc- 
tion between persons and non-persons. The /ladi-set often follows its nomi- 
nal antecedent while the ma/man-set seldom follows an explicit noun-phrase. 
Both types of adjectival clauses can occupy any syntactic position in a complex 
clause or in a nominal phrase in which a simple noun can occur. 

The verbal paradigm in adjectival clauses consists of the same set of indica- 
tive forms found in substantival anna-clauses. The (implicit and explicit) oper- 
ators introducing adjectival clauses do not impose a certain word order on 
the clause. I exclude from the present discussion conditional constructions 
headed by the operators ma and man: the overall configuration of these bipar- 
tite constructions, as well as their verbal paradigm (comprising, besides fa'ala, 
the apocopate yaf'al), are clearly distinct from the ones found in adjectival 
clauses. 


7.31  lladī-clauses 
The pronominal operator /ladi heads adjectival clauses whose antecedent is 
determined. It marks the categories of number and gender in the singular 


8 Cf Goldenberg, Alladi al-Masdariyyah, 252. 
9 Forsuchaview of ‘contact clauses’ in English (e.g.: ‘this is the boy we spoke of") see Jespersen, 
Modern English, 3, 81ff. 
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and plural and, in addition, the category of case in the dual. The nominal 
antecedent of lladi-clauses may be either particular and specific or generic. 

The verbal paradigm in l/adi-clauses consists of simple, modified, and com- 
pound indicative forms. In principle, the same observations outlined above 
with respect to 'anna-clauses are pertinent also in /ladi-clauses. There are, how- 
ever, some modal nuances which appear to be more salient in this type of 
adjectival clauses. 

The form yaf alu indicates concurrence with unbounded lexemes: 


(7.21) fa-taqaddama bi-hà 'ilà mawdl'i-ha lladi yuridu rasülu llahi 'an yada'a- 
hà fi-hi 
And he proceeded with it to the place where the Messenger of God 
wanted him to place it. (Magazi, 56) 


Repetition or presupposition may bring about a concurrent reading of yaf alu 
with bounded lexemes: 


(7.22) man hada l-ragulu lladi yadribu ‘alay-ki baba-ki kulla laylatin 
Who is this man that knocks at your door every night? (Sira 1, 335) 


In [7.22], yadribu repeats the same piece of information that was already 
recounted in the previous narrative: fa-ra'aytu ‘insanan ya'ti-ha min gawfi l- 
layli fa-yadribu ‘alay-ha baba-ha ‘And I saw a man coming to her in the middle 
of the night and knocking on her door. The adverbial phrase Kulla laylatin 
makes it plain that the situation expressed by yadribu is frequentative.!? The 
same frequentative meaning of yaf'alu is also observed in lladi-clauses whose 
antecedent is generic: 


(7.23) wa-l-lazibu huwa lladt yaltaziqu ba'du-hü bi-ba'din 
And the sticking [substance] is that which sticks to something else. 
(Tarih 1, 88) 


The difference between yadribu in [7.22] and yaltaziqu in [7.23] resides in 
the bounded or unbounded time span in which the frequentative repetition 
takes place, a span determined by the reference to a particular thus bounded 


10 The presence of the adverb kulla laylatin is by no means a necessary condition for the 
habitual interpretation of yaf'alu. It provides an additional, explicit marking of this mean- 
ing. 
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subject-entity (‘this man’) or to a generic thus unbounded subject-entity (‘the 
sticking substance’). 

It is rather uncommon that yaf'alu within a lladi-clause indicates plain 
futurity. Consider the following example: 


(7.24) ‘andig hubz-tlladi yada'u bayna yaday-ya 
Prepare well my bread that is served to (lit. ‘put in front of’) me! 
(Buhala, 84) 


It is the imperative ‘andig in the main clause that sets a future time reference 
for the situation in its entirety, while yuda'u retains a frequentative meaning. 
Rather than asserting a future occurrence, yaf‘alu often conveys the meanings 
of possibility and ability: 


(7.25) wa-man-i lladi yuhrigu-na min-hu ‘a-lasna 'a'azza l-'arabi wa-aktara- 
hum malan wa-silahan 
Who will [be able to] take us out of it? Aren't we the strongest and most 
wealthy and armed among the Arabs?! (Riwayat 2, 36) 


The simple form fa‘ala has anterior meaning with dynamic lexemes. With 
stative lexemes it indicates persistence: 


(7.26) nahnunutt-ka lladi sa'alta 
We will give you that which you asked for. (Magazi, 373) 


(7.27) fa-raga‘a wa-haddara ashaba-hü lladina baqu 
And he came back and warned his friends who stayed [there]. (Riwayat 
2,14) 


While anteriority is doubly marked by the compound form kana fa'ala (see 
[7.33] below), the modified gad fa‘ala emphasizes the complete realization of 
the verbal situation, as shown in [7.28]. We recall that both these meanings i.e., 
anteriority and completion, may be conveyed by fa‘ala, although fa'ala is not 
explicitly marked for any of them: 


(7.28) ‘astahil-lahma lladi qad taharra'a 
I crave for the meat that has been overcooked. (Buhala’, 91) 


Participial forms, both active and passive, are not very common in dladi-clauses. 
In my corpus, there were only examples in which the participle could be 
interpreted as concurrent, with both unbounded and bounded lexemes: 
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(7.29) ‘a-ra‘ayta law qultu fi-ka gayra lladt anta la-hi mustahiqqun min-a l- 
batili 
Look at that, if I would have composed false poems about you, which 
you are not worthy of ... (Riwayat 1, 7) 


(7.30) fa-mà lladi anta fi-hi -ana mudmi'un 
What is it that you are decided about now? (Kalila wa-Dimna, 67) 


In cases when the time reference indicated in the main clause is (concrete or 
fictional) past, the distinction between yaf'alu and kana yaf alu in the adjecti- 
val clause is subtle: the compound form reproduces the expression of past time 
reference, whereas the simple form is temporally unspecified, indicating only 
a frequentative repetition: 


(7.31) fa-haragat min madhali l-ma@i lladt kana yahrugu min-a l-gadiri 
And it came out from the mouth of the water that would flow out from 
the pond. (Kalila wa-Dimna, 90) 


(7.32) fa-wadaa-ha ala saftri l-nahri lladi yasubbu fi l-gadtri 
And they both laid it on the edge of the river that flows to the pond. 
(Kalila wa-Dimna, 91) 


Just as in 'anna-clauses, in lladi-clauses, the use of the compound form kana 
faala accentuates the anterior meaning indicated already by the simple form 
(see above 5.1): 


(7.33) wa-ayna lladt kunta habbarta-ni bi-hi 
Where is that which you have told me about? (Riwayat 2, 193) 


In my corpus, I have encountered very few examples of negated forms in lladī- 
clauses. The attested negated forms are lā yaf‘alu and lam yaf'al, referring to 
future time and past time, respectively: 


(7.34) al-hamdu li-llahi lladi là yubramu mà naqada 
Praise be to God; what He has destroyed will never be re-established. 
(Tarih 6, 3286) 
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(7.35) wa-kana qad balaga ft l-buhli wa-L-takdiyati wa-ft katrati l-mali l-mabali- 
ga llati lam yablug-ha ‘ahadun 
He has attained, through his greed and mendicancy and [his] great 
wealth, sums of money that no one has ever attained [before]. (Buhala, 
7-72) 


In [7.34], due to the divine nature of the antecedent, lā yaf'alu is interpreted as 
a certain prediction. In [7.35], due to the presence of a generic referee ('ahadun 
'[no]one"), fam yaf'al is interpreted as a sweeping negation of the past (see 
below 11.3). In both cases, the verbal form does not negate the occurrence 
of a specific future or past event, but rather affirms the validity of a general 
truth. 


7.2 Asyndetic Adjectival Clauses 

Asyndetic adjectival clauses, sifa 'descriptive' in the Arabic grammatical tra- 
dition, are not introduced by an explicit operator. Rather, they follow directly 
after their nominal antecedent, which may be analyzed as the nucleus of the 
clause (see above 7.3). The nominal antecedent in asyndetic adjectival clauses 
is not determined. It may be either particular and non specific or generic. 

The verbal paradigm in asyndetic adjectival clauses consists of the same 
forms found in //adi-clauses. In general, the aspectual and temporal distinc- 
tions that were specified above with regard to anna-clauses are also observed 
in asyndetic adjectival clauses. Yet, this type of clauses features some particu- 
larities which deserve a discussion of their own. 

With stative lexemes, yaf'alu indicates concurrence with the situation ex- 
pressed in the main clause, whether the overall temporal frame is past or non- 
past: 


(7.36) wa-da'alü kullama haga-hum ‘ahadun min-a l-awsi wa-L-hazrai bi- 
Sayin yakrahuna-hu lam yamsi ba'du-hum "ila ba‘din 
Whenever someone from ’Aws or Hazrag provoked them with some- 
thing they hated, they stopped (lit. ‘began not’) going to one another 
[for help]. (Riwayat 2, 14) 


(7.37) ibat mat ragulan min tiqati-ka yafhamu bi-l-‘arabiyyati 
Send with me one of your trustworthy men who understands Arabic! 
(Riwayat 2, 192) 


The same concurrent meaning of yaf‘alu is also evident with dynamic, un- 
bounded lexemes: 
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(7.38) fa-laqiya mraatan tahmilu taaman 
And he came across a woman carrying food. (Stra 1, 320) 


Rather than mere futurity, itis often the case that yaf‘alu with bounded lexemes 
conveys the modal meanings of ability or possibility: 


(7.39) ‘ara ft hadihi l-agamati samakan katiran nasidu-hu li-muddatin 
I see in this swamp many fish that we could fish for a while. (Kalila 
wa-Dimna, 84) 


(7.40) hal gala fiyad-t min hada Say'an 'arji'u bi-hi "ila bayt-t 
Did he thereby put anything in my hand I could take back to my home? 
(Buhala’, 49) 


In certain cases the exact modal nuance expressed by yaf alu is not easy to 
demarcate. Thus, the meaning of ability appears sometimes to be fraught with 
that of obligation. This is the case in [7.41]- [7.42], where people are appointed 
to some duty, specified in the adjectival clause: 


(7.41) wa-sta'mala rasülu llahi ‘ala l-harasi muhammada bna maslamata ft 
hamsina ragulan yatüfüna bi-l-‘askari 
The Messenger of God appointed Muhammad b. Maslama as the head 
of the guard of fifty men, who would go around the army [camp]. 
(Magazi, 217) 


(7.42) wa-amara la-hum bi-hadimin yahdimu-hum wa-'abdin yasqi-him l- 
maa 
He ordered [to provide] them [with] a servant that would serve them 
and a slave that would provide them water. (Riwayat 1, 7) 


In all the above examples, the interpretation of yaf‘alu as expressing plain 
futurity, devoid of modal nuances, does not seem to be supported by the 
context. However, the following example presents us with a different case: 


(7.43) wa-in lam taf'alü kana la-hü ft-kum dabhun tumma bu'ittum min ba'di 
mawti-kum fa-guilat la-kum nàrun tuhraqüna fi-ha 
But if you do not act [as he calls you to] he will have you slaughtered; 
then you will be raised from the dead and put in fire, in which you will 
be burned. (Sira 1, 326) 
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Although not directly uttered by the Prophet, this is a prophecy stating 
the general divine plan. In this context, the statement is granted the status of 
an absolute truth and, consequently, conveys the utmost certainty regarding 
its future execution (cf. [7.34] above). Thus, compared with the other exam- 
ples, we may say that tuhraquna indeed functions as an assertion of future 
event. 

Just as in substantival 'anna-clauses and adjectival lladi-clauses, in asynde- 
tic adjectival clauses, fa'ala with stative lexemes indicates persistence, whereas 
with dynamic lexemes it indicates anteriority relative to the time frame estab- 
lished in the main clause: 


(7.44) swila l-nabiyyu ‘an 'asya'a kariha-ha 
The Prophet was asked about things he detested. (Sahih, 36) 


(7.45) "utiya hiraglu bi-ragulin 'arsala bi-hi maliku gassana 
Heraclius was brought a man, whom the king of Gassàn had sent. 
(Sahih, 9) 


The modified form qad fa'ala, due to the bounding force of qad, indicates 
anteriority with both stative and dynamic lexemes, relative to the time frame 
established in the main clause: 


(7.46) intaliq bi-na "ila ‘adna mäi --qawmi [...] bi-ha qalibun qad 'araftu ‘udi- 
bata ma'i-hà 
Let us reach the nearest point to the water ofthe people [...] in it there 
is a well, whose sweet water I have already come to know. (Magazi, 


53) 


(7.47) fa-galasata ‘ala sartrin qad wudi'a la-huma 
They both sat on a bedstead that had been put down for them. (Riwayat 
1, 24) 


We observe a special use of fa‘ala and qad fa'ala in asyndetic adjectival clauses 
whose nominal antecedent functions as an internal object, derived from the 
same root as the main verb (either in the form ofa verbal noun or a nomen vicis). 
In these cases, fa'ala and qad fa'ala do not refer to an anterior situation, but to 
the immediate consequence of the preceding event. The nominal antecedent 
does not refer to a particular entity but to an outstanding exemplar ofa certain 
type or kind (‘such a x that’): 
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(7.48) fa-saha sayhatan sami‘a-ha rahtu-hü 
He shouted [such] a shout that it reached his troop (lit. ‘that his troop 
heard it’). (Riwayat 2, 24) 


(7.49) wa-'inna burgütan dafa-ha data laylatin fi firasi dalika l-šarīfi fa-lada‘a- 
hu lad'atan 'ayqazat-hu 
And a flea was her (i.e., the ant's) guest one night, in the bed of that 
distinguished man, and he stung him [such] a sting that it awakened 
him. (Kalila wa-Dimna, 93) 


(7.50) fa-inna-hu qad 'afrata ft amri l-tawri "ifratan qad haggana ra'ya-hü 
For he had exaggerated in the matter of the ox [such] an exaggeration 
that made him (lit. ‘his mind’) scorned. (Kalila wa-Dimna, 81) 


In my corpus, the participle occurred only in very few cases as the predicate of 
an asyndetic adjectival clause. With bounded lexemes, active participial forms 
were found to indicate posteriority relative to the time frame established in 
the main clause. Compared to yaf'alu, the participle seems to not be imbued 
with the modal nuances of possibility and obligation; rather, a straightforward 
reference to the immediate or expected future is expressed by the participle:!! 


(7.51) wa-qad ruwiya ‘an rasüli llahi [...| 'axbarun ana dakirun min-ha ba'da 
mà hadara-ni 
There have been reports transmitted on the authority of the Messenger 
of God [...] of which I shall mention some that have reached me. (Ta ri 
1, 61) 


Asyndetic adjectival clauses also exhibit compound forms. As elsewhere, kana 
indicates an anterior point of reference (relative to the main clause), while the 
predicative forms fa'ala and yaf'alu are left to indicate the aspectual oppo- 
sition between bounded/incidental and unbounded/habitual situations. The 
compound kana fa‘ala accentuates the meaning of anteriority whereas kana 
qad fa‘ala marks both the anteriority and completion of the verbal situation: 


11 For the notions of ‘immediate future’ or ‘expected future’, referring to ‘events which are 
expected to occur in the near future, or to those which have been prearranged, see Bybee, 
Perkins, and Pagliuca, Evolution, 249 ff. It may be that with immediate future one is not 
concerned with the expression of predictions in the strict sense, but with ‘assertions 
announcing the imminence of an event’ (273), see also below 9.2.1. 
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(7.52) hadihi riwayatu L-kalbiyyi fi qas@ida katiratin kana yaqulu-ha ft-hi 
This is al-Kalbi's version as to many poems he used to compose with 
regard to him. (Riwayat 2, 187) 


(7.53) fa-stahrada sayfan kana la-hü wa-dir'a hadidin kana dufina fi nahiyati 
l-mazra‘ati 
And he drew out a sword he had and an iron armor that had been 
buried at the corner of the field. (Magazi, 208) 


(7.54) fa-lamma statqala nawman ‘amadat "ila sammin kanat qad hayyaat- 
hu 
And when he fell into heavy sleep, she took up a poison that she had 
fixed. (Kalila wa-Dimna, 78) 


In my corpus, asyndetic adjectival clauses featured the negation of yaf‘alu with 
either (a or ma. As is the case in main clauses, mà yaf‘alu was mostly used with 
stative and unbounded lexemes, thus indicating concurrence with the main 
clause (see also below 9.2.4): 


(7.55) la-qad-i staqbalta-ni bi-amrin ma ‘ara-ka qulta-hü li-ahadi ra'tyati-ka 
mundu walayta 
Indeed, you have welcomed me with something I don't think you have 
said to anyone of your citizens (lit. ‘herd’) since you became the ruler. 
(Tarih 3,1145) 


As already illustrated above, the negative lā yaf'alu, like the affirmative yaf'alu, 
may convey various degrees of certainty. The interpretation of the form as 
expressing a lower or a higher degree of certainty is determined, inter alia, by 
the particular or generic context in which the clause is situated. Consider the 
following examples: 


(7.56) hatta habasa-hü fi mahbasin la yadhulu ‘alay-hi ft-hi 'ahadun 
To the point that he put him in prison in which no one would/could 
come to [visit] him. (Riwayat 2,187) 


(7.57) "inna min-a l-Sagari Sagaratan la yasqutu waraqu-ha 
There is a kind of tree (lit. ‘a tree among the trees’) whose leaves never 
fall. (Sahih 1, 25) 
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In the narrative from which [7.56] is extracted, the characterization of the 
prison as such that ‘no one would/could visit’ is invalidated later in the story 
when someone in fact visits the person in prison. By contrast, the generic 
statement in [7.57] conveys a fact which cannot be invalidated. 

The same consequential meaning indicated by fa'ala and qad fa'ala follow- 
ing an internal object was also attested with the negated form ma fa'ala. The 
negated form lam yaf al, also when following an internal object, was used to 
indicate past negation: 


(7.58) wa-qad fugi'at nafs-i bi-fagtatin ma 'asabtu min-ha 'iwadan 
My soul was afflicted by [such] a disaster, for which I could not find 
consolation. (Kalila wa-Dimna, 120) 


(7.59) wallahi la-'in ‘stu la-ka la-'aqtulanna-ka qitlatan lam yuqtal-hà ‘ara- 
biyyun qattu 
By God, If I outlive you[r plot], I will kill you in a way by which no other 
Arab has ever been killed yet. (Riwayat 2, 195) 


7-35  ma-clauses 

The pronominal operator mà represents non-persons. The thing or matter indi- 
cated by ma may have either particular or generic, specific or non-specific ref- 
erence. The clause headed by mà rarely follows an explicit nominal antecedent. 
However, it is often the case that the clause is preceded or followed by a prepo- 
sitional min-phrase, which serves to specify the lexical content represented by 
the grammatical nucleus ma (see [7.63] and [7.72] below). Clauses headed by 
mà may occur independently or as genitive complements of prepositions or 
nouns in the construct state.!? 

The verbal paradigm in relative ma-clauses comprises simple, modified, 
and compound indicative forms. In the following, the semantic oppositions 
between these will be discussed. 

With unbounded (including stative) lexemes, yaf alu indicates concurrence, 
whether the temporal frame established in the main clause is past or non- 
past: 


12 The degree or kind of specificity indicated by a min l-bayàn phrase vis-à-vis the definite 
article and the tanwin is a subject well worthy of study. 

13 Though relative ma-clauses may be paraphrased by substantives, they are distinct from 
other substantival ma-clauses, in that they do not express content (mà = ‘that’) but refer 
to an entity (mà = ‘what’). 
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(7.60) kana rasülu llahi "id 'amara-hum ‘amara-hum bi-mà yutiquna 
Whenever the Messenger of God ordered them, he ordered them to do 
what they were able to bear. (Sahih, 13) 


(7.61) fa-qad yahduru ta'ama-kum L-sayhu lladi qad dahaba famu-hü wa-l- 
sabiyyu lladi lam yunbat famu-hü wa-'at'imu-hum ma ya rifana 
For the old man whose teeth (lit. ‘mouth’) are already gone, and the 
boy whose teeth haven't come out yet, may well attend your meal, so 
provide them with what they are accustomed to! (Buhala" 105) 


Also with bounded lexemes, yaf alu may indicate concurrence. In such cases, 
the content expressed by yaf'alu is presupposed or backgrounded, as in the 
following example: 


(7.62) fa-lam ya'rid 'alay-hi l-taama wa-nahnu na'kulu [...] fa-qultu subhana 
llahi law danawta wa-'asabta ma‘a-na mim-mà na'kulu 
He did not offer him anything to eat while we were eating [...] so I said: 
'God forbid! If you could draw near us and have some of what we are 
eating. (Buhala, 38) 


The speaker refers to a state of affairs that was previously mentioned, and that 
is presented as still abiding at the time of the utterance. The concurrent reading 
of yaf'alu is occasionally corroborated by adverbs referring to the present 
situation of speech: 


(7.63) wa-innama kanat ‘Sat-i "ila l-yawmi mim-ma ‘asidu hahuna min-a l- 
samaki 
For my living until today was [based] on those fish I catch here. (Kalila 
wa-Dimna, 83) 


It is interesting to compare [7.62] and [7.64], where the same lexical content, 
i.e. ‘to eat’, is expressed by yaf‘alu: 


(7.64) ‘innit qad taraktu la-ka ma ta’kulu-hu "in hafazta-hu 
Ihaveleft you what you could eat (i.e. live from) if you are careful of it. 
(Buhala’, 73) 


In [7.64], as is usually the case with bounded lexemes, yaf'alu indicates poste- 
riority. The meaning of futurity is nevertheless coupled with that of possibility: 
the certainty ofthe prediction expressed by ta'kulu-hü is not only limited by the 
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subjective epistemological position of the predictor, but also by the following 
conditional. A somewhat different position for making predictions is assumed 
by the first person, when committing himself to doing something. In this case, 
the prediction is inevitably tinted with the subjective intention of the executer 
(see also below 9.2.1): 


(7.65) ya ala ‘awsin qatilu ‘ala l-ahsabi wa-sna'u mitla mà 'asna'u 
O people of'Aws, fight for honor (lit. ‘for the noble descents’) and do as 
I will do! (Magazi, 224) 


When generically interpreted, yaf‘alu is not located in a time relative to the 
temporal frame established in the main clause. The generic yaf‘alu indicates a 
concurrent meaning, inasmuch as it conveys a general truth that is valid for all 
times (see below 11.3). This temporal relation is observed with both bounded 
and unbounded lexemes, the difference is that the first have a (dynamic) 
frequentative reading while the latter have a static one: 


(7.66) mata ka-mà yamutu l-nàsu 
He died [the same way] as people die. (Riwayat 2, 21) 


(7.67) lamma qadima ala l-nu‘mani sadafa-hü la mala 'inda-hü wa-là ‘atata 
wa-la mà yasluhu li-malikin 
When he arrived to Nu‘man he found him with neither money nor 
property or whatever is appropriate for a king. (Ríwayat 2, 187) 


To see the difference between particular and generic reference, it is interesting 
to compare [7.75] below and [7.66]. In the first case, the characterization of 
the particular /-nasu as ‘those who used to stand at the door’ is limited in time, 
while in the latter case the characterization of the generic -ndsu as ‘those who 
die' is an a-temporal fact. 

The simple form fa'ala indicates with stative lexemes a persisting situation, 
as shown in [7.68]. With dynamic lexemes, fa'ala indicates anteriority relative 
to the time frame established in the main clause, whether that be past or non- 
past, as shown in [7.69]: 


(7.68) naf'alu ya aba l-qasimi ma 'ahbabta 
O "Abu Qasim, we will do what you want. (Magazi, 364) 
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(7.69) ‘a-latahmusu mà ‘asabta min bani l-nadiri ka-ma hamasta mà ‘asabta 
min badrin 
Will you not take one fifth of what you have taken [as booty] from Banu 
Nadir, the same as you took one fifth of what you had taken [as booty] 
from Badr? (Magazi, 377) 


As elsewhere, also in ma-clauses the modified form qad fa‘ala, with both 
bounded and unbounded (stative or dynamic) lexemes, depicts a static situ- 
ation resulting from a dynamic process: 


(7.70) ‘asaba-na min-a lamri mà qad ‘alimta 
The matter that you know (lit. ‘you have come to know’) ofhas befallen 
us. (Magazi, 411) 


(7.71) wa-innd nahsa ‘alay-ka wa-'alà qawmi-ka mà qad dahala ‘alay-na 
We fear for you and your people [that you will face] that which has 
befallen us. (Sira 1, 252) 


The example below illustrates a special case: the modified form qad mada does 
not refer to a point in time previous to the narrative time indicated by qala; 
rather, it indicates anteriority relative to the time of reporting itself: 


(7.72) fa-qala bnu "ishaqa mà qad mada dikru-hü 
Ibn “Ishaq said what has already been mentioned. (Tarif 1, 192) 


Just as yaf alu, the active participle fa'ilun may indicate either concurrence 
with unbounded lexemes or posteriority with bounded ones. The differences 
are that: (a) fa'ilun indicates a static rather than a frequentative situation, and 
(b) the future indicated by fa'ilun is not fraught with modal nuances such as 
ability and obligation. Rather, this form indicates imminence or an expected 
future (see also [7.51] above): 


(7.73) wa-in zafirtum lam nanam 'an-i l-talabi [...] wa-yasgal-kum min Sa’ni- 
nā mà 'antum-u l-àna min-hu haluna 
If you overcome [us], we will not rest [from] looking for revenge [...] 
and you will be troubled by our matter which you are now free of 
[concern]. (Riwayat 2, 40) 
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(7.74) wa-qad gadat quraysun fa-galasu ft andiyati-him yantazirüna mà ‘abu 
gahlin fa'ilun 
Qurays had already had breakfast and sat in their assemblies to watch 
what "Abi Gahl was about to do. (Sira 1, 190) 


In ma-clauses the compound form kana yaf alu is primarily used to refer to an 
unbounded or recurring situation, extending over a period of time previous to 
the one indicated in the main clause: 


(7.75) fa-waqafa ‘ala ma kana yaqifu l-nasu 'alay-hi fi -qadimi 
And he stood [at the door] in the same way people used to stand in old 
times. (Riwayaát 1, 252) 


We observe a less common use of the compounds kana yaf alu and kana fa'ilan 
in ma-clauses, where kana serves to indicate a hypothetic meaning. In these 
cases, the ma-clause functions as the topic of a complex clause, whose fol- 
lowing comment is preceded by fa-. This structure, similar to topicalizations 
marked by ‘amma fa-, is reminiscent of conditional constructions. The resem- 
blance, however, is syntactic rather than semantic, since the meaning of impli- 
cation clearly does not emerge in these structures: 


(7.76) fa-mà kuntum turidüna ‘an tasna'ü yawman min-a l-dahri fa-min-a l- 
ani 
And that which you would have liked to do some day—now is the time 


[to do it]. (Magazi, 364) 


Anteriority is doubly marked with the compound form kana fa‘ala. The com- 
pound kana fa'ala is not only used in the narrative, relative to the past or the fic- 
tional time indicated by fa'ala, but also in the dialogue, relative to the present 
time of speech: 


(7.77) wa-salaba-hü mà kana 'ata-hu min mulki -sama'i --dunyà wa-l-ardi 
He deprived him of the rule that he had (lit. ‘had come to him’) over 
the lower heaven and the earth. (Tarif 1, 101) 


(7.78) qad 'alimta haqqa-ka 'alay-ya wa-widda ma bayn-i wa-bayna-ka wa-mà 
kuntu ga‘altu la-ka min nafs-i wa-dimmat-i ayyama 'arsala-ni 'ilay-ka 
Ll-asadu 
You know my duty to you, and the affection between us, and my 
devotion (lit. ‘soul’) and responsibility for you in the days when the lion 
sent me to you. (Kalila wa-Dimna, 96) 
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The contrast between a dynamic aspect marked by yaf‘alu and a static 
aspect marked by the participle is most evident in kana-compounds, compar- 
ing, for instance, [7.75] above and [7.79] below: 


(7.79) tabayyana la-hum ma kana 'an-hum mustatiran 
They became aware of what had been concealed from them. (Tarif 1, 
94) 


The static (or non-phasal) structure of the verbal situation is indicated by both 
the active and passive participles with the anterior kana. In [7.80], the topical 
ma-clause refers to a situation (kana mulattahan) which came about prior to 
the past event indicated in the comment (dulika): 


(7.80) fa-mà kana min-hà mulattahan dulika dalika dalkan Sadidan 
And that part ofit (i.e., ofthe thick bread) that had been smeared—this 
was rubbed well. (Buhala’, 85) 


Topical ma-clauses exhibit the hypothetic use of kana also with the participle 
(see [7.76] above). In [7.81], the imperative fa-sna-hu in the comment clause 
establishes a future time frame, in which the situation indicated by kunta 
sani‘an could be realized: 


(7.81) fa-mà kunta sani‘an ‘ida hallü bi-ka fa-sna-hu 
Then do what you would do when they stay with you! (Magazi, 204) 


Clauses headed by ma feature the negation of yaf'alu with la (the negation 
with ma is apparently precluded in order to avoid homonymy). With both 
bounded and unbounded lexemes /a yaf'alu was found to indicate the meaning 
of impossibility: 


(7.82) ‘inna hada l-a‘ma l-mulhida l-zindiqa qad haga-ka fa-qala bi-'ayyi Say’in 
fa-qala bi-ma la yantuqu bi-hi lisan-t wa-la yatawahhamu-hu fikr-t 
This blind, unbelieving infidel has lampooned you [in verse]! He said: 
‘By saying what?’ He replied: ‘By [saying] what my tongue cannot utter 
and my mind (lit. ‘thought’) cannot imagine. (Riwayat 1, 261) 


Past negation in ma-clauses is indicated by the negated form lam yaf‘al. Here, 
again, one can assume that the use of the negative particle ma is precluded 
since it is homonymic with the pronominal operator ma: 
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(7.83) li-anna-huma qarawiyani yasifani ma lam yaraya 
Because they both are countrymen, describing what they have not 
seen. (Riwayat 2, 176) 


7.3.4  man-clauses 

The pronominal operator man represents persons. The person referred to by 
man is either particular or generic, specific or non-specific. Clauses headed by 
man rarely follow an explicit nominal antecedent (for an exception see [7.87] 
below). The identity of the person represented by man is often specified by 
a prepositional min al-bayan phrase (see [7.85] and [7.97] below). Adjectival 
man-clauses occur independently or as genitive complements of prepositions 
or nouns in the construct state. 

The verbal paradigm in adjectival man-clauses consists of simple, modified, 
and compound indicative forms. The verbal forms in man-clauses present 
some deviations from the temporal-aspectual distinctions observed in other 
embedded clauses. These, as well as the common uses, will be henceforth 
discussed. 

With unbounded (including stative) lexemes, yaf'alu indicates concurrence 
with the time frame established in the main clause: 


(7.84) ijtama'a nasun fi l-masgidi mimman yantahilu l-iqtisada ft l-nafaqati 
In the mosque, there gathered people who profess the economy of 
expenditure. (Buhald 53) 


With bounded lexemes, yaf'alu is normally interpreted as having a posterior 
time reference. As noticed above, the future meaning of yaf'alu is fraught with 
modal nuances, ranging from ability, possibility, or obligation—that is, lower 
certainty—to absolute validity or certainty as to the execution of the verbal 
event. The degree of certainty is affected by the epistemological position or 
authority of the predictor/executer, allowing him to make more or less ‘objec- 
tive' predictions. The following examples illustrate the difference between pre- 
diction made by a particular person, whose knowledge and ability to foresee 
the future is limited, and prediction made by a predictor who holds an abso- 
lute knowledge as to future happenings: 


(7.85) fa-lamma gtamat bi-babi-hi amara rigalan min jundi-hi ‘an yadhulü 
L-h@ira lladi bana tumma yaqtulü kulla man yadhulu ‘alay-him min-a 
Lyahüdi 
And after they gathered at his door, he ordered men from among his 
soldiers to go into the cistern that he had built, and then kill all the 
Jews who will/may enter upon them. (Riwayat 2, 1-12) 
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(7.86) wa-la-‘amr-t la-in kana muhammadun kadiban "inna fi l-‘arabi la-man 
yakfi-na-hu 
By my life, if Muhammad is a liar there are among the Arabs those who 
will/can save us from him. (Magazi, 42—43) 


(7.87) fa-halaqa ft 'awwali sa'atin min hadihi l-talati l-sa‘ati l-agala man yahya 
wa-man yamutu 
And in the first one of these three hours he created the [fixed] terms, 
who will live and who will die. (Tarif 1, 20) 


The pronoun man often represents a generic entity. In such cases yaf‘alu does 
not refer to a point in time relative to the one established in the main clause, 
buttoasituation which is temporally unbounded, and which therefore appears 
as concomitant with any other point in time: 


(7.88) fa-daqqa ‘alay-hi l-baba daqqa watiqin wa-daqqa mudillin wa-daqqa 
man yahafu ‘an yudrika-hü l-'asasu 
He knocked on his door [with] the knock of a confident person, and 
the knock ofa presumptuous person, and the knock of someone afraid 
that the night guard would catch him. (Buhala, 66) 


The use of the form fa'ala in man-clauses deviates to some extent from its use 
in other types of embedded clauses. With stative lexemes, fa'ala indicates a 
persisting situation. The same meaning is also indicated by the negated form 
lam yaf al: 


(7.89) ‘ayyu Lislami hayrun qala tut'imu L-ta'áma wa-taqra'u Lsalama ‘ala 
man 'arafta wa-man lam ta'rif 
Which [way of practicing] Islam is best? He said: 'Serve food and greet 
with “Peace [be upon you]” those whom you know and those whom 
you don't know: (Sahih, n) 


With dynamic lexemes, fa'ala may refer not only to anterior situations but also 
to posterior situations: 


(7.90) wa-asara 'ilay-hi man haddara-hü wa-qalü uskut fa-sakata 
Those who brought him in signaled to him and said: 'Shut up! So he 
became silent. (Riwayat 1, 254) 
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(7.91) fa-lamma nazala ft l-nahri kāda yagraqu fa-ra'a-hu qawmun min 'ahli 
L-qaryati fa-arsalu "ilay-hi man-i stahrada-hü 
And when he went down in the river he almost drowned. Then, some 
people from the village saw him and sent to him someone who pulled 
him out. (Kalila wa-Dimna, 63-64) 


In [7.91], the event of ‘pulling out’ clearly follows the event of ‘sending’. Notice 
that the syntagmatic order of the clauses conforms with the chronological 
order of the events: the embedded man-clause follows the main verb and 
depicts the next event in the narrative chain. 

In generically interpreted man-clauses, fa'ala is also used to indicate per- 
sistence. In this case, however, persistence does not coincide with a particular 
period of time, but is interpreted as an ever-enduring state: 


(7.92) al-muslimu man salima l-muslimüna min lisāni-hī wa-yadi-ht 
The Muslim is one who the Muslims are safe from [the harm of] his 
tongue and hand. (Sahih, 11) 


Since fa'ala in generic man-clauses does not indicate a temporally bounded 
event, one may encounter such cases where it interchanges with yaf alu, the 
typical form in generic clauses: 


(7.93) talatun man kunna ft-hi wagada halawata l-`imāni [...] wa-man yakra- 
hu ‘an ya'üda ft l-kufri ba'da "id 'anqada-hü llahu ka-ma yakrahu ‘an 
yulqa ft -nàri : (in the title) babu man kartha ‘an ya'uda fi l-kufri 
There are three [traits] that whoever has them in him finds the sweet- 
ness of belief [...] and [the third of which is] one who hates to revert 
to infidelity after God has saved him, the same way as he hates to be 
thrown into the fire [of hell].: The chapter on he who hates to revert to 
infidelity (Sahih, 13) 


Adjectival man-clauses often follow the elative awwal ‘(the) first’ as genitive 
complements.* In these cases, too, fa'ala is not used to indicate anteriority 
(unless the genitive construction is preceded by kana): 


(7.94) fa-anà ‘awwalu man ‘agaba ‘ila dalika wa-banü ‘abdi manafin mat 
Then I am the first to agree to it and Banü ‘Abd Manaf are with me. 


(Magazi 1, 200) 


14 Cf. Reckendorf, Syntaktischen Verhältnisse, 2, 605. 
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Another special use of fa'ala in man-clauses is observed in ‘tautological’ 
constructions such as illustrated in the next example: 


(7.95) anta ‘arsalta “ila quraysin ‘an targi‘a fa-raga‘a man raga‘a wa-mada 
man mada 
You have instructed (lit. ‘sent to’) Qurays to come back, so some came 
back (lit. ‘he who came back came back’) and some went on (lit. ‘he 
who went on went on’). (Magazi 1, 45) 


It appears that man is used in these cases to mark the underspecification 
of a class of referents, relative to other markers of nominal determination: 
man ragaa is both indefinite (as opposed to al-ragiu), and not quantified (as 
opposed to ragiun/ragitna).© 

I could not find a single example in my corpus in which qad fa'ala was 
employed in a man-clause.!6 

In my corpus, there were very few examples in which the participle was 
attested in man-clauses. In the following example, the participle, with a bound- 
ed lexeme, is employed to indicate an immediate future (see [7.51] and [7.74] 
above): 


(7.96) maqrünan dikru kulli man ‘ana dakiru-hü min-hum ft kitab-i hada bi- 
dikri nama'i-hi wa-gumali mà kana min hawaditi l-umūri ft ‘asri-ht 
To the account on everyone whom I mention in this book of mine, an 
account on his graces and a summary of the events which took place 
at his time is added. (Tarif 1, 5) 


The compound forms are employed in man-clauses as elsewhere: kana yaf'alu 
indicates an unbounded, recurring or ongoing, situation, which extends over a 
period of time previous to the one indicated in the main clause. With dynamic 
lexemes, kana fa'ala depicts an event that has occurred prior to the time frame 
established in the main clause, and with stative lexemes, a situation that still 
persists at that time: 


15 Cf. Fischer, Classical Arabic Grammar, 218, who describes the ‘uncertainty’ expressed by 
man in these cases. 

16 Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax, 432, adduces one example of gad fa'ala within a man- 
clause: "inna ‘awsan man qad ‘arafta ‘Aws ist einer, den du kennst’. 
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(7.97) fa-bnu ubayyin là yansuru hulafa'a-hü wa-man kana yamna'u-hü min- 
al-nasi kulli-him 
Ibn ’Ubayy would not help his allies and those who used to protect him 
from all the people. (Magazi 1, 369) 


(7.98) wa-ma“ rasüli llahi 'ammu-hü hamzatu bnu ‘abdi l-muttalibi wa-abü 
bakri bni ‘abi quhafata l-siddiqu wa-'aliyyu bnu ‘abt talibin fi rigali min-a 
l-muslimina mimman kana ‘aqama maʻa rasüli llahi bi-makkata 
And with the Messenger of God were his uncle Hamza b. ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, Aba Bakr b. "Abi Quhafa the righteous, and ‘Ali b. "Abi Talib, 
from among the Muslims who stayed with the Messenger of God in 
Mecca. (Sira 1, 225) 


The same as the affirmative yaf'alu (see [7.88] above), the negated la yaf‘alu 
also indicates a temporally unbounded situation in generically interpreted 
man-clauses: 


(7.99) wa-lara’ya li-man là yuta'u 
There is no [significance to the] opinion of one who is not obeyed. 
(Magazi, 52) 


7.4 Adverbial hina-clauses 


The operator hina ‘at the time when’ heads a temporal clause. Like other time- 
denoting nouns with adverbial function, fina is in the construct state. The 
clause that follows it functions as its genitive complement. 

Adverbial hina-clauses follow the main clause as a rule.!” The temporal rela- 
tion expressed by Aina is that of coincidence or immediate adjacency between 
two events: the event in the main clause and the event in the embedded hina- 
clause are presented as realized within a common time frame, whether in real- 
ity they precede, follow, or overlap each other. The verbal forms occurring 


17  lencountered one exception to this rule in my corpus: fa-hina daraba fahda-hü darabtu 
ra'sa-hü bi-sayfin (Riwayat 2, 23)— And right after he hit his thigh, I hit his head with a 
sword. 

18 Declerck, When-clauses, defines the semantics of when as that by which a ‘common frame’ 
or ‘coreferentiality’ between two intervals of time is established. When, accordingly, does 
not express strict overlapping, but rather, ‘all that is required is that the two [situations] 
should be conceived as falling within the same interval’ (245). 
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in hina-clauses are fa‘ala and yaf‘alu, nearly always in the affirmative.!9 While 
hina fa‘ala indicates recentness with respect to the event in the main clause, 
hina yaf‘alu indicates simultaneity, with both bounded and unbounded lex- 
emes: 


(7.100) fa-ntalaqa hina 'ata-hu kitàbu-hü 
And he left as soon as his letter had reached him. (Riwayat 2, 193) 


(7.101) law nazarta "ilay-hi hina yadhulu 'alay-ka 
If you look at him, when he enters upon you ... (Kalila wa-Dimna, 95) 


(7.102) "in raayta l-‘asada hina yanzuru "ilay-ka 
If you see the lion, when he looks at you ... (Kalila wa-Dimna, 109) 


The distinction between fina and other time-denoting operators, such as lam- 
mà after and bayna/baynama ‘while’, is described in the grammatical literature 
mostly in semantic terms. According to Reckendorf, lamma and hina are differ- 
ent in that the first indicates the Zeitpunkt in which the event occurs, thereby 
marking a clear boundary between two succeeding events, whereas the lat- 
ter indicates a short or long Zeitraum in which the event occurs.2° Beeston 
defines the functional contrast between lammoa and hina as that between the 
marking of 'past time' (with stative aspect) and the marking of 'actual simul- 
taneity'?! Though not incorrect, these descriptions overlook two important 
syntactic facts: (a) amma co-occurs only with fa'ala, while hina co-occurs with 
both faala and yaf'alu; and (b) lamma-clauses come first in the chain while 
hina-clauses nearly always follow their matrix clause. In fact, from a syntac- 
tic point of view, lamma-clauses are better compared with bayna/baynama- 
clauses, since both types of clauses partake in structures of mutual dependency 
as setting or background units (see below 8.4 and 10.4). Clauses headed by hina, 
on the other hand, are embedded in the main clause and function as local 
adverbial expansions. Also from a semantic point of view, the definition ofthe 


19  Reckendorf, Syntaktischen Verhältnisse, 2, 662, adduces one example in which hina is 
followed by a negated form: numsiku l-hayla [...] hina là yumsiku-hà 'illà l-suburu ‘We hold 
the horses [...] as only the patient hold them: In this case, it is not negation but restriction 
that is marked by the /a “ila structure. 

20 . Reckendorf  Syntaktischen Verhältnisse, 2, 662. 

21 Beeston, Arabic Language, 99. Beeston ascribes to lammá the same ‘conversive force’ he 
ascribes to the modifier qad, transforming the dynamic aspect of the 'suffix-set' verb into 
a static one. 
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contrast can be refined: while amma marks the transition from one interval to 
another (‘after’), and bayna|baynama the inclusion of one interval in another 
(‘while’), Aina indicates a temporal adjacency which may extend from a single 
point of contact (with fa'ala) to total overlapping (with yaf‘alu). These obser- 
vations are summarized in the table below: 


TABLE 7.2 The contrast between hina, lamma, and bayna/baynama 


hina lamma bayna/baynama 
Verbal form faala, yaf'alu faala yaf'alu 
Position subsequent initial initial 
Dependency status embedded mutually dependent mutually dependent 
Semantic relation immediate adjacency succession (‘after’) inclusion (‘while’) 


(upon, ‘when’) 


75 Summary 


In this chapter, I have discussed the semantic oppositions marked by the verbal 
forms in a selection of embedded clauses. I have tried to demonstrate how 
the interaction between the lexical content and the grammatical form defines 
the internal structure of the verbal situation and determines its relative time 
reference. Some aspectual and temporal properties of the verbal forms were 
observed in all types of embedded clauses. Other contextual features which 
were found to be pertinent across the board are: repetition and presupposition, 
deixis, specifically the distinction between particular and generic reference, 
and the epistemic position of the speaker/agent, which allows him to make 
more or less valid or confident predictions. 

Special uses of the verbal forms were encountered in specific types of 
clauses. Thus, a consequential meaning of fa'ala and qad fa'ala was observed 
in asyndetic adjectival clauses whose antecedent is an internal object. In man- 
clauses, fa‘ala displayed what may be described as loose temporality, allowing 
for both anterior and non-anterior readings of the form. Moreover, some oper- 
ators were found to have greater bearing on the interpretation of the verbal 
forms than others. Adverbial hina-clauses, for instance, express the meaning 
of ‘sloppy simultaneity' with both fa'ala and yaf'alu,?? regardless of the nature 


22 For the concept of ‘sloppy simultaneity' see Declerck, When-clauses, 231, 244—248. 
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of the verbal lexeme. The exclusion of gad fa‘ala from this type of clauses 
may also be attributed to the semantics of the operator hima. In contrast, the 
operators of substantival and adjectival clauses do not have such an effect on 
the temporal interpretation of the verbal forms. Rather, one may even discern 
in certain adjectival clauses the lack of temporal specificity or the preference 
of modal meanings over a strict temporal one. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Predicative Paradigm 


In this chapter, a variety of embedded, dependent, and mutually dependent 
clauses is discussed. In the grammatical literature, these clauses are treated 
separately, as distinct types of verbal complexes or subordinate structures. Nev- 
ertheless, these clauses have acommon trait which justifies their analysis under 
a single heading: they all present the same set of verbal forms which function as 
second predicates in complex predications. I shall therefore apply the term the 
predicative paradigm to this set of forms. The following discussion will focus on 
the paradigmatic regularity, which can be shown to cross-cut diverse syntactic 
levels, and the functional oppositions marked by the predicative forms in each 
clause type. 


8a Preliminaries 


The term predicative has a long history in general linguistics. It is traditionally 
associated with a nominal—usually adjectival—form, which completes the 
content of the primary verbal (mostly copular) predicate. The predicative is 
sometimes distinguished from other related categories, such as the 'converb' 
and the 'co-predicative, both referring to an adverbial constituent (whether 
verb-derived or not) which 'expands' or 'restricts' the content expressed by 
the primary verb.! However, the borderline between these categories is not 
clearly demarcated in every language. Moreover, there is no general consent 
as to their scope of application.? I prefer, therefore, the term predicative for 
being general enough, i.e., for not being necessarily connected with a specific 
word-class (e.g., verb or noun), or a grammatical realization thereof (e.g., non- 
finite or accusative). I use the term predicative to refer to the syntactic position 
assumed by a predicate whose function is to complete the content expressed 
by another predicate, so as to form a complex predication. 


1 For a detailed discussion of these categories and some relevant literature, see Premper, 
"Zustandssütze", 304-321. 

2 The term ‘converb’ would have been quite proper for the description of the predicative forms 
in Arabic, if not typically associated with non-finite verbs, see Haspelmath's definition of a 
converb as 'a nonfinite verb form whose main function is to mark adverbial subordination' 
(Converb, 3). 
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Complex predications consist of (at least) two predicates, often referred to 
as ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’. The primary predicate is the grammatical nucleus 
of the complex predication, whereas the secondary predicate is usually the 
semantically salient constituent. Rather than an hierarchy of predicates, it 
seems thus more correct to speak of integration or combination of predicates or 
clauses. Integration—as opposed to the traditional dichotomy of coordination 
and subordination—is regarded as a scalar phenomenon, accommodating 
various degrees and forms of predicate or clause-combining.? The extent to 
which both predicates are integrated follows from the amount of grammatical 
and lexical material shared by them. Whether the construction presents a high 
degree of ‘elaboration’ or a high degree of ‘compression’, to use Lehmann's 
terms,* integration entails that: (a) both predicates or clauses are not self- 
contained syntactic units, and (b) they depict one common occasion. 

In Classical Arabic the predicative paradigm consists of three forms: yaf'alu, 
the participle, and gad fa‘ala. In this well-defined syntactic slot, one may speak 
of a basic aspectual meaning of the forms, yaf'alu marking a dynamic-pro- 
gressive situation, the participle marking a static state, and gad fa‘ala marking 
a state resulting from a previous process. As for their temporal value, the 
predicative forms are essentially co-temporal, indicating either simultaneity 
(total overlap) or coincidence (partial overlap) with the time frame established 
in the main clause: 


TABLE 8. The predicative paradigm 


Predicative form Aspect Temporal value 

yaf'alu dynamic-progressive simultaneous, coincidental (terminal) 
failVn/mafulVn static simultaneous 

qad fa‘ala resultative coincidental (initial) 


The triad of yaf‘alu, the participle, and gad fa‘ala constitutes the core of the 
predicative paradigm. The form fa'ala seldom functions as a predicative. This 
may be explained by the fact that fa'ala is used to indicate self-contained events 


3 See Van Valin, Syntactic Relations; Haiman and Thompson, “Subordination”; Halliday, Func- 
tional Grammar, 216 ff.; Lehmann, Clause Linkage; Matthiessen and Thompson, Discourse and 
Subordination; Raible, Junktion. In Arabic linguistics, see Isaksson, Circumstantial Qualifiers; 
most notably Waltisberg, Satzkomplex. 

4 Lehmann, Clause Linkage, especially 216. 
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(hence its use as the narrative form), not coinciding with other events. The 
same goes for sa-yaf alu, which rarely participates in complex predications (see 
below 8.2.4). Quite often, when fa'ala and sa-yaf‘alu are used, the predication 
involves a certain abstraction at the semantic level, thus calling for some 
extension of the notion of common occasion. 

A wide definition of complex predications, as such realizing a certain degree 
of syntactic and semantic integration between (at least) two predicates, covers 
a large and quite heterogenic group of structures. These extend from simple 
morphological constituents—closely-integrated with their matrix clause—to 
textual units, where integration is rather loose.5 In the following sections, I start 
by discussing closely integrated complexes in which the predicative form is 
embedded. Then, one type of dependent clauses, the syndetic circumstantial 
clause, is discussed, and finally, mutually dependent, setting and presentative 
clauses are presented. The common denominator of all these constructions is 
the presence of the predicative paradigm. 


8.2 Verbal Complexes 


The term verbal complex covers various manifestations of [main verb + embed- 
ded verb]. These range from closely integrated structures, involving auxiliaries 
and modifying verbs, to lexically and grammatically looser ones, where the 
main verb retains its full semantics. The main verb is the grammatical nucleus 
of the complex in that it marks the syntactic status of the entire complex; 
the embedded verb is usually the lexical pivot of the complex. Nonetheless, 
it should be stressed that both verbs convey some amount of grammatical and 
lexical information: the main verb is never entirely depleted (even the auxiliary 
kana may be said to convey the notion of ‘being’), while the predicative form 
marks such categories as number, gender, diathesis, and aspect. 

In both medieval and modern grammars of Classical Arabic, the structures 
which are here subsumed under the title of verbal complexes are treated as sep- 
arate categories. Despite their formal identity, a distinction is drawn between 
structures initiated by the auxiliary kana and the mental di-transitive verbs 
(af'al l-qulub), in which the predicative is deemed as kernel, and structures 


5 Most structures exhibit the iconic relation pointed out by Givón, Syntax, 2, 328, between 
semantic and syntactic integration: The greater is the semantic connectivity between two 
events the stronger will be the syntactic dependency between the clauses indicating them. 

6 The same verb can have a double realization, either as a lexically ‘full’ verb (tamm) or as a 
lexically 'deficient' verb (naqis), which is thus followed by a predicative form. 
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initiated by intransitive and mono-transitive verbs, in which the predicative is 
considered peripheral. The Arab grammarians designate the first type of pred- 
icative habar 'rheme' (paired-off with ism ‘theme’), whereas the latter is termed 
hal ‘circumstantial’ (defined in contrast to a proper maf‘ul ‘object comple- 
ment." This distinction follows from a categorical semantic approach, classify- 
ing verbs into distinct ‘families’, and a strict formal view of the clause, dividing 
it into an essential part (umda) and a redundant part ( fadla). However, the 
distinction between hal and habar is not always kept, and the fact that the two 
terms are sometimes used interchangeably is in itself quite telling: it discloses 
the special identity ofthis syntactic constituent, which at the same time is both 
predicative (in its essence) and adverbial (in its position).8 From a diachronic 
point of view as well, adverbial-circumstantial and predicative clauses may be 
regarded as akin to each other: the latter, more inherently integrated with their 
matrix clause, reflect a further grammaticalization of the former.’ 

Verbal complexes present the same syntactic structure, whatever the lexical 
class of the main verb is: the predicative—a verb(-derived) form in adverbial 
position—is juxtaposed to the main verb;!° both verbs exhibit subject-identity 
(in that we include inalienable entities, see below [8.46]). The adverbial status 
of the predicative obtains a formal mark when the predicative is realized as a 
nominal (verb-derived) form, i.e., as the accusative participle. The finite forms 
yaf alu and qad fa'ala occupy the same syntactic position as the participle 
and thus acquire— by virtue of their paradigmatic interrelation—an adverbial 
status. 

The following discussion of verbal complexes is divided into five sections 
according to the class of the main verb. I will proceed from kana-compounds, 
located on one end of the integration scale, toward less integrated complexes, 


7 See Sibawayhi, Kitab, 2, 13-14, 15-17. 

8 Levin, Kana, 192—196, discusses the correspondence between the categories termed habar, 
hal, and maf ‘ul tani in Sibawayhi's Kitab. It is worth quoting in this regard Ibn Ya‘l, Šarh 
al-Mufassal, 2, 7, who explicitly states that al-halu ziyadatun fi l-fa'idati wa-l-habari ‘The 
circumstantial expression is an addition to the informativity [of the clause] and to its 
predicate’. He explains that in a clause like marartu bi-l-farazdaqi qa'iman ‘I passed by 
al-Farazdaq [while] standing’ the predication ('ihbār) of ‘passing by’ is added another 
predicate (kabar har); the only difference is that the first is obligatory (‘ala sabili l- 
luzümi), whereas the latter is additional and can thus be renounced (ziyadatan yaguzu 
Listigna'u 'an-ha). 

9 Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax, 295. 

10 On the internal structure of compound verb forms and the adverbial status of the pred- 
icative complement see Goldenberg, Compound Verbs. 
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initiated by modifying verbs, motion and state verbs, perception and permis- 
sion verbs, and speech verbs. Complexes initiated by full action verbs (which 
present the same syntactic structure) are not dealt with. Nearly all the exam- 
ples illustrate verbal complexes in main clauses (see but [8.16] and [8.18]). For 
kana-compounds in dependent clauses, see chapter 7 above. 


8.21 . kana-compounds 

Compound kana forms present the highest degree of integration within a ver- 
bal complex. The auxiliary verb kana expresses either a temporal or a modal 
meaning (see above 5.2.3). In this section, however, I will only discuss com- 
pounds initiated by the anterior kana. The predicative form indicates the con- 
tent of the verbal situation as well as its internal unfolding. The opposition 
between the predicative forms operates therefore at the lexical as well as the 
grammatical levels. 

The compound form kana yaf 'alu was thoroughly studied by Nebes, who 
applied a semantological method of categorization to his Classical Arabic ma- 
terial." The form kana yaf'alu, according to Nebes, is an imperfect whose 
marked time reference is past. This meaning of kana yaf‘alu stands in oppo- 
sition to the marked perfectivity of fa'ala, on the one hand, and the unmarked 
time reference of yaf‘alu, on the other.? 

The present discussion in not concerned with the general function of kana 
yaf alu. Rather, the opposition between yaf'alu and the other verbal forms 
which co-occur with kana is in focus. As mentioned, this opposition resides in 
two domains: (a) the lexical domain, to which the issues of lexical compatibility 
and the valence ofthe verb-phrase belong, and (b) the grammatical domain, in 
which the aspect marked by the verbal form comes into play. 

The verbal form yaf alu is the least lexeme-sensitive of all verbal forms: it 
may convey all types of verbal situations, both static and dynamic, telic and a- 
telic, and be realized in both intransitive (active and passive) and transitive 
verb-phrases. Intransitive and transitive are used here in a strict syntactic 
sense, to refer to the grammatical relation between a verbal situation and 
its accusative complement(s).? As for its grammatical aspect, yaf alu depicts 
an unbounded situation: either one that continues throughout the period of 
time indicated by kana, or one that constantly repeats itself. The repetition is 
frequentative in nature, i.e., itis not a mere iteration ofthe verbal situation, but 


11 Nebes, Kana Yaf'alu, especially chapter 2, in which his analytical method is presented. 

12 Ibid., especially chapter 7. 

13 As a semantic concept, transitivity is obviously multi-faceted and scalar, cf. Hopper and 
Thompson, Transitivity. 
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a regular and predictable recurring which is valid through the entire period of 
time indicated by kana.’ In the following, the various manifestations of kana 
yaf alu will be illustrated and explained. 

With both stative and dynamic lexemes, kana yaf‘alu occurs in transitive 
verb-phrases. Transitivity may code a different semantic relation in each case: 


(8.3)  wa-kana rasülu llahi yuhibbu L-fa'la wa-yakrahu L-tirata 
The Messenger of God used to love the good omen and hate the evil 
omen. (Magazi, 218) 


(8.2) | ayyw-hà [-maliku kunna qawman ‘ahla gahiliyyatin na‘budu l-'asnama 
wa-na' kulu l-maytata wa-na'ti l-fawahisa wa-naqta'u l-arhāma wa- 
nustu l-ġiwāra 
O king! We were people of the Gahiliyya, worshiping the idols, eating 
the carrion, committing abominations, violating the rules of consan- 
guinity, and harming those who sought our protection. (Stra 1, 219) 


(8.3) | wa-kàna mra'an tanassara ft l-gahiliyyati wa-kana yaktubu l-kitāba l- 
'ibraniyya fa-yaktubu min-a l-inğili bi-l-‘ibraniyyati ma saa llahu ‘an 
yaktuba 
And he was a man [who] became Christian in the Gahiliyya. He used to 
write in the Hebrew script and would write in Hebrew whatever God 
wished him to write from the Gospel. (Sahih, 5) 


Also in intransitive verb-phrases kana yaf'alu is used. Example [8.4] below 
exhibits the passive form of ‘arafa ‘to know’: 


(8.4)  fa-ahrada qawsa-hu wa-du'bata-hu wa-sayfa-hu wa-kana yu'rafu bi-L- 
Saga ati 
And he took out his bow and his quiver and sword; and he was known 
for [his] bravery. (Magazi, 223) 


Within kana-compounds, certain lexemes are not encountered with the par- 
ticiple but only with yaf'alu. These pertain to various classes of verbs, including 
mental states, perception, or action: 


14 Fora discussion of the semantic nature of frequentative repetition, see below 11.3. 
15 The verb yuridu is another prominent case where yaf'alu is preferred to the participle, see 
also Waltisberg, Satzkomplex, 293. 
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(8.5 | wa-kuntu ‘argu ‘an arudda-hü ‘ala quraysin fa-ahuda l-mi'ata naqatin 
And I was hoping to bring him back to Qurays and to get [as a reward | 
the one hundred she-camels. (Stra 1, 331) 


(8.6)  fa-kuntu ‘ara min-a l-nāsi wa-l-hayli mà là ‘asifu min-a L-katrati 
And I saw people and horses which I cannot describe due to their great 
numbers. (Magazi, 408) 


(8.7) | wa-kana ‘abu ahmada ragulan darira l-bagari wa-kana yatufu makkata 
‘ala-ha wa-asfala-ha bi-gayri q@idin 
"Aba "Ahmad was a blind man and he used to walk around Mecca, 
[from] its highest [to] its lowest parts, without anyone to lead [him the 
way]. (Stra 1, 316) 


The compound kana yaf alu often co-occurs with adverbs and adverbial clauses 
which specify the frequentative nature of the verbal situation: 


(8.8) wa-kāna ‘ida rakiba yab'atu “ilay-hima bi-ba'trayni yarkabani ma'a-hü 
And whenever he rode, he used to send to both of them camels so that 
they would ride with him. (Riwayat 1, 58) 


(8.9) | wa-kana ‘abu bakrin katiran mà yasta'dinu rasüla llahi ft l-higrati 
"Abu Bakr kept asking the Messenger of God for permission to [set out] 
on the Higra. (Sira 1, 323) 


In some cases, kana yaf alu co-occurs with the modifiers qad and la-qad, which 
precede the compound form as a rule. The modifier qad expresses both anteri- 
ority (already indicated by kana) and completion: 


(8.10) man hada fa-qalu hada fulanu bnu fulanin fa-qala L-'asadu qad kuntu 
'a'rifu aba-hu 
Who is this? They said: ‘This is so-and-so, son of so-and-so’ So the lion 
said: ‘I had known his father’ (Kalila wa-Dimna, 70) 


In [830] the 'knowing' of the father, who is already deceased by the time the 
clause is uttered, is marked as ‘cut-off’ by gad. The modifier /a-qad, unlike the 
plain gad, embodies an explicit mark of asseveration. Thus, in [8.1] the speaker 
asserts the unusual sight he has seen by means of la-qad: 
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(8.11) la-qad kunnā nara rigalan bidan ‘ala haylin bulgin ma kunná nara-hum 
qablu wa-la ba‘du 
Indeed, we saw white men on piebald horses. We never saw them 
before or after. (Magazi, 409) 


Following kana, the predicative yaf'alu is always negated with la: 


(8.12) fa-haragna nas‘alu ‘an rasüli llahi wa-kunna la na'rifu-hu lam nara-hü 
qabla dalika 
We went out to ask the Messenger of God, and we did not know him, 
nor had we seen him before that. (Sira 1, 294) 


The compound form kana fa'ilan|maf ulan shows a clear contrast to kana 
yaf alu, at both the lexical and the grammatical levels. The predicative par- 
ticiple is found almost exclusively in intransitive configurations. It serves to 
indicate a static situation which is viewed in its entirety, i.e., which does not 
break down into internal phases or recurrent instances. 

The predicative participle is used with stative lexemes: 


(8.13) wa-kullu-hum kana li muhibban wa-'ilay-ya milan wa-li mutian 
And everyone loved me and was favorably inclined to me and was 
obedient to me. (Riwayat 1, 35) 


Notice that muhibban is connected with its object by means of the preposition 
l-16 whereas yuhibbu in [8.1] has a direct object. Derived from verbs of mental 
state and disposition, the adjectival patterns fail, fail, and fa'lan often serve 
as predicative forms side by side with the participle: 


(8.14) wa-nasaa l-nagasiyyu maa 'ammi-hi wa-kana labiban haziman min-a 
Lrigali 
The Negus grew up with his uncle, and he was wise and resolute from 
among the men. (Sira 1, 222) 


16 The Arab grammarians consider this l- as al-lam li-taqwiyat al-‘amil ‘the lam which 
strengthens the regent’, cf. Wright, Grammar, 2, 61ff. Being a nominal form, the partici- 
ple has less ‘power’ to govern an object complement; the /am thus serves as an explicit 
exponent of this grammatical relation. 
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The participle is very common with verbs of state and motion. With motion 
verbs, the participle indicates the situation of being in a move, rather than 
actual kinesis or progression: 


(8.15) wa-kana ‘adiyyu bnu zaydin waqifan bayna yaday-hi 
‘Adi b. Zayd was standing in front of him. (Riwayat 2, 184) 


(8.16) hatta "ida kunna bi-l-musalla ragi‘tna min badrin baraka 'alay-nà 
Until [the time] when we were near al-Musalla, coming back from 
Badr, it (i.e. the camel) fell on its knees (lit. ‘kneeled down to us’). 
(Magazi, 25) 


Besides indicating the mental state of a subject, the participle is also found with 
stative lexemes depicing a physical state: 


(8.17) wa-kana dari‘an wa-'alay-hi migfarun la rafrafa la-hu fa-kanat hanga- 
ratu-hü badtyatan 
And he was wearing armor and a helmet with no visor, so his neck was 
exposed (lit. ‘visible’). (Magazi, 227) 


The participle rarely occurs with transitive lexemes. When it does, it is often 
realized in the passive form, so that the verb-phrase is intransitive: 


(8.18) "id kana L'ihtilafu fi dalika mawgudan bayna dawi l-nazari ft-hi 
As the controversy about that [matter] exists between those holding a 
view about that. (Ta'rih 1, 86) 


The participle may also be realized in the active form. However, in these cases 
transitivity is not exercised, since the verb occurs without an explicit object 
complement: 


(8.19) wa-qala li-'uhti-ht ‘ati-ni hadihi l-sahifata [...] anzuru ma hada lladi 
ğa bi-hi muhammadun wa-kana ‘umaru katiban 
And he said to his sister: ‘Give me this leaf [of book ...] so that I may take 
a look at that which Muhammad has brought, for ‘Umar was literate 
(lit. ‘writer’). (Stra 1, 226) 


Comparing the participle in [8.19] and yaf'alu in [8.3], we observe two points 
of contrast: (a) the participle katiban has no object complement, and (b) rather 
than indicating recurring instances of writing like yaktubu, it expresses a state 
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so stable that has reached the status of a skill. This stands to reason, as the par- 
ticiple is an adjectival form which inherently indicates an attributive relation. 
Whether the attribute is accidental (temporary) or inherent is not specified by 
the participial form, but only by the context.!” 

The compound kana fa'ilan| maf ulan is occasionally preceded by the modi- 
fiers gad and la-qad. As elsewhere, gad imparts both the meanings of anterior- 
ity and completion, thus it sets limits to the static situation indicated by kana 

fa'ilan| maf ülan; la-qad stresses the veracity of the verbal situation: 


(8.20) gad kuntu ‘ana gahilan mitla-ka hatta waffaqa-ni llahu "ila mà huwa 
arsadu 
I used to be ignorant like you until God made me successful in achiev- 
ing the right way. (Buhala, 40) 


(8.21) la-qad kana `ilay-nā muhsinan wa-la-nà mukarriman 
Indeed, he was good to us and honoring us. (Kalila wa-Dimna, 103) 


Within kana-compounds, the predicative participle is negated as a rule by 
gayr: 


(8.22) wa-kanat-i 'am'a'u muttasilatan gayra mutabayanatin 
The intestines were intertwined [and] not separated from each other. 
(Buhala, 99) 


The compound form kana qad fa'ala or qad kana fa'ala can be analyzed in two 
ways: as the modified form qad fa'ala expanded by kana, or as the compound 
form kana fa'ala modified by gad. Examples of both orders are found in the 
corpus, although kana qad fa'ala is by far more common: 


(8.23) wa-kanu qad "u'tü bastatan ft -halgi 
They were given a large stature. (Ta'rih 1, 167) 


17 Cf. Reckendorf, Zum Gebrauch des Partizips, 256. There are languages in which the dis- 
tinction between an accidental and an inherent attribute is marked on the (inflected) 
adjectival form, see Goldenberg, Predicative Adjectives. 

18  Ihave encountered one case in which the predicative participle was negated by /a in 
a conditional clause: fa-'in kunta là ‘akilan Sayan sakattu ‘ana wasakatta ‘anta (Buhala', 
47)— And if you were not eating anything, I would have been silent and you would have 
been silent’ This example is unusual in two points: the participle is negated by /à and 
realized in a transitive verb-phrase. 
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(8.24) wa-qad kana "u'tiya fata l-sinni 
He was given youth (lit. ‘the youth of age’). (Riwayat 1, 19) 


The compound kana qad fa‘ala embodies the meanings of anteriority and com- 
pletion. Anteriority is doubly marked by both the modifier and the auxiliary. 
Similarly to kana fa‘ala (to be discussed below), kana qad fa‘ala is mostly used 
as a background form in the narrative. However, kana qad fa‘ala is more fre- 
quent and has a wider distribution than kana fa'ala. It is found with nearly all 
classes of verbal lexemes; the only class of verbs which does not occur with 
kana qad fa'ala is that of state verbs such as aqama ‘to dwell This may be 
explained by the fact that kana qad fa'ala—due to the effect of qad—indicates 
a temporally framed situation which is incompatible with stative background 
descriptions. Indeed, we often encounter kana qad fa'ala in contexts where 
temporality, or to be more precise, the successive order of the events, is salient 
to the narrative: 


(8.25) fa-lamma raga ba'da hinin talaba hadida-hü wa-kana l-ragulu qad 
ba'a-hü 
And after a while, when he came back, he asked for his iron, [but] the 
man had already sold it. (Kalila wa-Dimna, n9) 


(8.26) wa-kana ‘abu amirin-il-fasiqu qad haraga ft hamsina ragulan min ‘awsi 
llahi hatta qadima bi-him makkata hina qadima I-nabiyyu |-madinata 
"Abu ‘Amir, the sinner, had already gone out with fifty men from ’Aws 
Allah until he arrived with them in Mecca, at the time when the 
Prophet arrived in Medina. (Magazi, 205) 


(8.27) fa-in kana dalika ka-dalika fa-qad kana l-maà'u wa-l-rihu huliqa qabla 
larsi 
If this is so, then the water and the wind were created before the throne. 
(Ta'rih 1, 37) 


The compound form kana fa‘ala is less frequently used than kana qad fa‘ala. 
It gains preference in cases where the lexical input is incompatible with the 
meaning of bounding marked by qad, or when the relative order of the events 
is not considered as important as the assertion of their actual occurrence. 
Example [8.28], for instance, presents a case where kana fa'ala occurs with the 
state verb makata ‘to stay’: 
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(8.28) kananühun makata fi qawmi-ht alfa sanatin "illa hamsina 'àman yad'ü- 
hum "ila llahi 
Noah had stayed among his people for 950 years (lit. ‘thousand years 
minus fifty years’), calling upon them to [worship] God. (Tarif 1, 186) 


In narratives, kana fa'ala is used when the temporal sequence is not deemed 
as important as the assertion ofthe actual occurrence ofthe events. Notice the 
difference between [8.25] and [8.29], extracted from the same story: in the first 
case, the temporal sequence is crucial to the point of the narrative (the man 
claims back his iron after the iron has already been sold); in the latter case, the 
events themselves (that are reported in direct speech) are given the most focus: 


(8.29) kuntu wada'tu hadida-ka fi nahiyatin min-a l-bayti fa-'akala-hü l-ğur- 
danu (Kalila wa-Dimna, 119) 
I had placed your iron at a corner of the house and the rats ate it. 


Although the temporal sequence is not in focus, kana fa'ala may co-occur with 
temporal adverbs: 


(8.30) wa-kana gabalun haraga laylan min mawdi'in kana ft-hi 
Gabal had gone out at night from the place where he had been. (Bu- 
hala’, 65) 


In [8.30] the adverb /aylan ‘at night’ indicates the temporal setting of the 
situation. However, this setting is not presented as relative to some other point. 
The compound kana fa‘ala also occurs with the focus particle ‘imnama, which 
stresses the veracity of the situation expressed in the clause. In this case, too, 
it is not the relative position of the event within the narrative sequence that is 
being asserted, but the fact that it has actually taken place: 


(8.31) "innamá kana qatala l-qatilu min-huma ‘aha-hu ‘anna llaha ‘azza wa- 
galla ‘amara-huma bi-taqribi qurbànin 
The fact of the matter is that one of them killed his brother because 
God ordered them to offer a sacrifice. (Tarif 1, 142) 


As it does not carry a specific marking of temporal framing, kana fa‘ala is also 
compatible with an adverb such as rubbama, which indicates an unbounded 
iteration: 
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(8.32) wa-kanü rubba-mà hassü-hu fa-wadat bayna yaday-hi l-durradata l- 
saminata 
They often endowed him with special honor and put in front of him a 
plump francolin. (Buhala, 85) 


The predicative gad fa‘ala is generally incompatible with negation. The pred- 
icative fa'ala is also not negated. Instead, lam yaf'al is used: 


(8.33) kana yahrusu rasula llahi lam yufariq-hu 
He used to guard the Messenger of God; he would not leave him. 
(Magazi, 217) 


8.2.2 Modifying Verbs 

Modifying verbs, ahawat kana 'kana's sisters’ in the Arabic grammatical tradi- 
tion, serve to describe a certain phase or aspect of the verbal situation, which 
is expressed by the predicative form. In Classical Arabic, modifying verbs com- 
prise several lexical classes;? however, the main semantic distinction can be 
drawn between two groups of verbs: those which indicate the initial phase of 
the verbal situation and those indicating its continuation or duration. There 
are no modifying verbs referring to the terminal phase of the verbal situation 
or to its accomplishment, hence this group of verbs is incompatible with the 
resultative meaning of qad fa'ala. 

The predicative form yaf alu is compatible with both groups of modifying 
verbs. The most common representative of the first is ga‘ala ‘to start’.2° The 
verbal complex da'ala yaf'alu is found with all classes of verbs, in affirmative 
and negative forms: 


(8.34) fa-ga‘ala yamsi wa-yaq'udu wa-yanzuru “ila [-tariqi hatta rufi‘a la-hü 
dimnatu muqbilan 
Andhe started to walk and sit and look at the road until Dimna, [while] 
approaching, came into his sight. (Kalila wa-Dimna, 75) 


19 Modifying verbs, the same as kana, can also be used as full verbs. Cf. Waltisberg, Satzkom- 
plex, 198-199, for some ambiguous examples, where the verbal form may be interpreted 
either as a modifying or a full verb. 

20  Waltisberg, Satzkomplex, 348, reports that verbs indicating ingressivity formed 72% of the 
modifying verbs attested in his corpus; the verb ga‘ala had by far the greatest number of 
tokens. 
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(8.35) fa-ja'alü yadribuna-hum hatta nuqidat sufüfu-hum 
And they started to hit them until their lines were destroyed. (Magazi, 
226) 


(8.36) fa-ja'alü la yatrabüna la-huma wa-la yu‘gabuna bi-hima kama kanü 
yatrabüna 
And they stopped (lit. ‘started not’) being moved and delighted by them 
the way they used to be. (Riwaydat1, 57) 


With cognitive verbs which are, by their nature, static, ga‘ala indicates the 
entrance into a state or a disposition, thus the meaning of becoming (‘starting 
to be’): 


(8.37) wa-ga‘ala ‘abu gahlin yusarru bi-ma sana'a l-musrikuna bi-‘utbata 
And ’Abū Gahl became delighted by what the polytheists did with 
‘Utba. (Magazi, 66) 


Besides ga‘ala, there are other verbs which indicate inchoative meaning. These 
originate from diverse lexical classes, e.g.: asbaha ‘to be [in] day time, akada 
‘to take’, indafa'a ‘to rush off. The modifying verb sara, illustrated in [8.38], 
also functions as a motion verb indicating the arrival at a certain place or 
destination (e.g. sara “ila fulanin ‘He came to such a one’): 


(8.38) fa-ida sirtu ka-dalika fa-qad dahaba kasb-t min mali gayr-i wa-sara 
gayr-i yaksibu min-ni 
If I become like that, my earnings from someone else's money will 
disappear and someone else will start earning from me. (Buhala 93) 


To the same group of inchoative verbs also belong verbs indicating imminence 
or intention. These verbs do not refer to the actual outset ofthe verbal situation 
but to the phase immediately preceding it, either in the physical or in the 
mental world of the agent?! 


(8.39) fa-lamma ntaha "ila l-nahri lam yagid 'alay-hi qantaratan li-yaqta'a-hü 
wa-l-di’bu kāda yudriku-hü 


21 In the Arabic grammatical tradition, af'al al-Suri‘ ‘the verbs of beginning’ and 'af'al al- 
muqaraba ‘the verbs of approximation’ are lumped together, cf. Wright, Grammar, 2,106— 
109. 
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And when he got to the river he did not find a bridge to cross it over, 
while the wolf was about to reach him. (Kalila wa-Dimna, 63) 


The predicative yaf‘alu often co-occurs with the second group of modifying 
verbs, indicating the continuation or duration of the verbal situation. Among 
these verbs, lam yazal ‘to not cease’ is by far the most frequently encountered. 
Notice in [8.41] the opposition between the predicative participle and yaf'alu, 
the first indicates a static situation while the latter indicates a dynamic one? 


(8.40) wa-nahnu lam nazal nadribu-hu bi-suyufi-nà maʻa l-awsi fi harbi-him 
kulli-hà 
And we continued to fight him with our swords, together with "Aws, 
throughout their war. (Magazi, 369) 


(8.41) wa-qila ‘anna-hi lam yazal mugiman bi-makkata yahuggu wa-ya'ta- 
miru 
It was reported that he continued to stay in Mecca, performing the 
pilgrimages of the Hajj and the Umra. (Ta'rih 1, 164) 


The predicative participle is seldom found with the first group of modifying 
verbs indicating an inchoative meaning. This may be explained by the non- 
phasal nature of the participle, which rules out the reference to its internal 
phase. However, with stative lexemes, the participle may co-occur with modi- 
fying verbs conveying the meaning of becoming, i.e., the entrance into a new 
state. In such cases, the verbal situation is not broken down into its internal 
phases but the entire situation (‘non-being x’) is transformed to another (‘being 
x): 


(8.42) wa-qad wallahi ya rasüla llahi 'asbahtu mustaqan `ilā murafaqati-ht ft 
l-gannati 
By God, O Messenger of God, I have come to yearn to accompany him 
in Heaven. (Magazi, 213) 


The participle is quite common with the second group of modifying verbs 
indicating the continuation or duration of the verbal situation. As with kana, 
the predicative participle mostly occurs in intransitive verb-phrases: 


22  Ta'rih 3, 150, provides a parallel example, in which yaf'alu specifies, by negation, the 
dynamic aspects of ‘standing still’: fa-ma ziltu waqifan mà 'ataqaddamu ‘amam-i wa-la 
argiu wara"-i ‘And I kept standing, I did not proceed forward or returned back: 
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(8.43) wa-lam ‘azal li-dalika l-sammi min lisani-ka h@ifan musfiqan ‘an 
ya'urra-ni bi-Say'in karihan li-qurbi-ka dakiran li-maw'izati -‘ugala ft 
gtinabi muqarabati ‘ahli l-fuguri 
And because of your poisonous tongue, I kept being afraid and worried 
that I would be ashamed of something, [and I kept] hating your close- 
ness [while] remembering the lesson of the wise men: to avoid being 
close to immoral men. (Kalila wa-Dimna, n8) 


Besides typical modifying verbs such as lam yazal or mà dama, there are other 
verbs which serve to indicate continuation or duration. These are often motion 
and state verbs, such as mada ‘to pass’ and labita ‘to abide, which in some 
contexts undergo semantic bleaching: 


(8.44) fa-labita l-awsu wa-l-hazragu mutaharibina "is$rina sanatan fi 'amri 
sumayrin 
"'Aws and Hazra£ kept fighting for twenty years because of the matter 
of Sumayr. (Riwayaát 2, 19) 


As mentioned above, modifying verbs expressing either inchoative or durative 
meaning are incompatible with qad fa'ala. Also the simple fa'ala is rarely found 
with modifying verbs; the few existing examples stem mostly from poetry.?3 
In my corpus, I have encountered one example in which the form arada 'he 
wanted’ co-occurred with the modifying verb ‘asa ‘it might be. The compati- 
bility of arada and ‘asa may be explained by the fact that, as opposed to gad 
fa'ala, fa'ala does not indicate the complete and concrete realization of the 
verbal situation: 


(8.45) fa-‘asa-hu arada l-tafdila fi l-qismati 
Perhaps he wanted [to be given] preference in the allotment [of the 
gifts]? (Buhala, 91) 


8.2.3 Motion and State Verbs 

Verbs expressing a movement towards a destination or a certain position or 
location in space are very common in complex predications. Such verbs indi- 
cate the outset or setting of the verbal situation which is specified by the fol- 
lowing predicative form. With this group of verbs we find the predicative triad 
yaf alu, fa'ilan|maf ülan, and qad fa'ala, marking the opposition between a 


23 Cf. Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax, 297, for poetry quotes such as asbahat ‘adalatni. 
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progressive, a static, and a resultative aspect, respectively. As both the main 
verb and predicative verb refer to the same situation and are co-temporal, 
faala—being neither simultaneous nor coincidental—is excluded from the 
predicative paradigm. 

In both traditional and modern grammatical literature, verbal complexes 
initiated by motion and state verbs provide the most typical example of circum- 
stantial constructions. While the Arab grammarians were mostly concerned 
with the grammatical properties of the hal ‘circumstantial expression, and the 
syntactic relation with its (pro)nominal antecedent, i.e. du al-hal ‘the circum- 
stantial expression’s referee’, modern studies of circumstantial clauses focus on 
the semantics of the main verb and its effect on the interpretation of the pred- 
icative form. The following discussion is concerned with the semantic compat- 
ibility between the main verb and the predicative verb, as well as the functional 
opposition between the predicative forms. 

In the Arabic grammatical tradition, the predicative form yaf'alu is con- 
sidered to have two manifestations: (a) as hal muqarin ‘simultaneous circum- 
stantial’, or as (b) hal muqaddar ‘intended circumstantial’.2+ Modern grammars 
maintain the same distinction between yaf‘alu forms which are ‘simultaneous 
with or following the action expressed by the governing verb'?5 In his short arti- 
cle, Abboud diverts attention from yaf‘alu to the semantics of the main verb: 
since yaf alu co-occurs with 'event-completion' verbs, it may refer either to the 
event or to its 'eventual completion: According to Abboud, such an explana- 
tion ‘obviates the need for a hal muqaddar'?9 A somewhat different view is 
presented in Waltisberg's work on circumstantial clauses. Although he, too, 
maintains that the semantics of the main verb affects the interpretation of 
yaf alu, Waltisberg suggests a neat separation between a ‘modal’ (simultane- 
ous) and a ‘final’ (posterior) function of yaf'alu, which are then paired off with 
syndetic circumstantial clauses and final clauses, respectively.2” 

A detailed examination ofall the possible combinations shows that the tem- 
poral value of yaf'alu is not solely determined by the content ofthe main verb, 
nor by that ofthe predicative verb, but by the interaction of both. We observe a 
general rule: if (at least) one of the verbal lexemes is potentially unbounded 
(a-telic), then yaf'alu is interpreted as simultaneous (totally overlapping); if 
neither is unbounded, then yaf'alu is interpreted as coincidental (partially 


24 Cf. Wright, Grammar, 2, 19-20. 

25 Fischer, Classical Arabic Grammar, 220. 

26 Abboud, Hal Construction, 195. 

27 See Waltisberg, Satzkomplex, 85.2 and § 5.6; Cf. Marmorstein, Review on Waltisberg, 381— 
382. 
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overlapping), i.e., the situation expressed by yaf‘alu proceeds from the one 
expressed by the main verb. The coincidental relation should not be analyzed 
as simple succession, since both the main verb and yaf'alu refer to the same 
situation, the first depicting its outset or setting, the latter its destination. 

The rule outlined above is demonstrated in the following set of examples, 
where the main verb indicates: (a) movement towards a destination, i.e., 
motion and goal; (b) movement in space with no goal; or (c) static position 
in space. In [8.46]-[8.47] the main verb belongs to the first group of motion 
verbs while the predicative verb indicates an unbounded situation; yaf alu is 
thus interpreted as simultaneous: 


(8.46) fa-raga‘a bi-hà rasulu llahi yargufu fuadu-hu 
And the Messenger of God returned with them (i.e. the verses) his heart 
shivering. (Sahih, 5) 


(8.47) fa-labisa dir‘a-hu wa-ahada sayfa-hü fa-haraga ya'du 
He wore his armor, took his sword and went out running. (Magazi, 370) 


In [8.48] the main verb belongs to the first group of motion verbs while the 
predicative verb indicates a bounded situation; yaf alu is thus interpreted as 
coincidental: 


(8.48) fa-haragu yatlubuna-huma ft kulli waghin 
They went out looking for both of them in all directions. (Riwayat 2, 
24) 


In [8.49] the main verb belongs to the second group of motion verbs; yaf'alu is 
thus interpreted as simultaneous: 


(8.49) wa-marrü yadribuna bi-l-dufufi wa-yazmirüna bi-l-mazamiri 
They marched striking tambourines and playing the pipes.?8 (Magazi, 
375) 


In [8.50]- [8.531], where the main verb belongs to the third group of state verbs, 
yaf alu, whether unbounded or bounded, is interpreted as simultaneous: 


28 The verb marra can be interpreted as either bounded (‘to pass by’) or unbounded (‘to 
march’). In the latter case, no limitation or destination of the movement is indicated, as 
in [8.49]. 
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(8.50) fa-bata yabkt 
He spent the night crying. (Riwayat 2, 32) 


(8.51) fa-batü yatlubüna-hü hattà ya'isü min-hu 
They spent the night looking for him until they gave up all hope of 
[finding] him. (Riwayat 2, 178) 


Not only with verbs of (vectorial) motion, but also with verbs of caused motion, 
yaf alu indicates the goal of the event launched by the main verb: 


(8.52) fa-arsala 'ilay-hi yad'ü-hu 
And he sent to him [a messenger] inviting him [to come]. (Riwayat 2, 
29) 


In these cases, too, yaf alu is not strictly successive, nor does it indicate final- 
ity; rather, it indicates the terminal stage of the verbal situation. That the two 
notions, i.e., final and terminal, are not simply overlapping can be demon- 
strated, inter alia, by the fact that proper final clauses, such that are introduced 
by an explicit operator (e.g. li- ‘for’), are external to the verbal situation and 
hence can be negated, whereas the terminal yaf'alu—being an internal and 
inseparable part of the verbal situation—is never negated. 

While coincidental or terminal yaf'alu forms cannot be negated, yaf‘alu 
indicating simultaneity does exhibit negation with /a. Quite often, la yaf‘alu 
paraphrases the content expressed by the preceding (affirmative) predicative 
form: 


(8.53) wa-batat sahilatan haylu-hum là tahdau 
Their horses stayed up the night neighing; they would not calm down. 
(Magazi, 217) 


(8.54) wabaqitu mabhütan la ‘astati‘u -kalàma wa-la |-gawaba wa-la L-hara- 
kata li-ma halata qalb-t 
I remained speechless; I could not talk nor respond or move for what 
had befallen me. (Riwayat 1, 46) 


The predicative participle depicts a static situation. It may indicate: (a) the 
outcome of a previous process in the passive form; (b) the persistence in a 
certain state with dynamic lexemes; or (c) the endurance ofa state with stative 
lexemes. These three options are illustrated in the examples below. Notice that 
in [8.56] the participle, as elsewhere (see [8.17] above), is used to describe 
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physical appearance, dressing, and specifically, the girding of a sword (other 
parallel examples are Riwayat 2, 185: mutaqallidan; Stra 1, 225: mutawassihan); 
Example [8.57] demonstrates the functional opposition between the participle 
and yaf'alu with regard to transitivity: the first is used in intransitive verb- 
phrases whereas the latter takes an object complement: 


(8.55) fa-makata mumallakan 'alay-hà ashuran 
He remained its king (lit. ‘enthroned’) for several months. (Riwayat 2, 
184) 


(8.56) fa-aqbala muslitan sayfa-hü fi nafarin min-a l-yahidi 
He approached unsheathing his sword amid a group of Jews. (Magazi, 
372) 


(8.57) fa-haragna h@ifina nahafu l-rasada 
We set out afraid; we were fearing an ambush. (Magazi, 28) 


The last example illustrates a general principle of complex predications. We 
may refer to it as the principle of increased specificity: each predicative is added 
to the previous one, thereby depicting the given situation in greater detail. The 
increased specificity is obtained by the accumulation of predicates, and not 
by their internal order. Consider, for instance, [8.58]-[8.59] in which rakiba 
'to ride' functions either as the main (specified) verb or as the predicative 
(specifying) form: 


(8.58) lam arkab hatwatan dahiban wa-la ragi‘an 
I did not ride a single step either going or coming. (Magazi, 26) 


(8.59) ‘aqgbaltu rakiban ‘ala himarin 'atànin 
I came close, riding on a she-ass. (Sahih, 31) 


Quite often, the lexemes of both the main verb and the predicative form pertain 
to the same class of motion verbs. According to Waltisberg, in such cases the 
participle serves to mark ‘situation-identity’ between both verbal forms.?9 It 
appears, however, that the notion of situation-identity fails to capture the 
specifying function ofthe participle and its semantic contribution to the verbal 
complex. To be sure, there are cases where the content of both verbs is very 


29  Waltisberg, Satzkomplex, 286-291. 
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similar. However, even in these, the predicative is not simply tautological, but 
serves to elaborate the content of the main verb, often by indicating the point 
of departure or the direction of the motion: 


(8.60) wa-agbala abu gubaylata siran min-a l-Sami 
And Abü Gubayla came proceeding from al-Sam. (Riwayat 2, 11) 


(8.61) hatta qumtu ft qiblati-ht mustaqbila-hu 
Until I stood in his direction of praying facing him. (Sira 1, 228) 


Unlike yaf‘alu, the participle is rarely interpreted as indicating the terminal 
stage or destination ofthe verbal situation. Example [8.62] is one case that may 
be interpreted as such: 


(8.62) gitu-ka @idan bi-ka 
I came to you asking for your protection. (Riwayát, 55) 


In other cases where the main verb indicates vectorial motion, what one usually 
finds isthe participle indicating an appointment or assignment, ratherthan the 
destination or goal. As an adjectival form, the participle is most suited to the 
expression of such attributes, whether these have a temporary or a permanent 
validity. Example [8.63] provides a good illustration to the distinction between 
the participle, indicating an appointment, i.e., an (assigned) attribute, and 
yaf alu, which breaks down this attribute into its actual instances. The Qur'ànic 
quote in [8.64], which has a parallel in the Sira, is yet another case where 
the participle, like non-derived adjectives, is used to indicate an appointment 
(‘being sent as’) rather than a goal (‘being sent to’); 


(8.63) fa-ba'ata llahu "iblisa qadiyan yaqdi bayna-hum 
God sent "Iblis as a judge to judge among them. (Tarif 1, 85) 


(8.64) fa-ba'ata llahu L-nabiyyina mubassirina wa-mundirina | wa-lakinna 
llaha ba'ata-ni bastran wa-nadiran 
God sent the prophets as bringers of glad tidings and warners. (Q 2:213; 
Tarih 1,184) / But God sent me as a bringer of glad tidings and a warner. 
(Stra 1, 189) 


As already mentioned above, a predicative fa'ala is incompatible with motion 
verbs, due to its self-contained temporal framing (this is not to be confused 
with the notion of boundedness: fa'ala, with stative lexemes, may well indi- 
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cate unbounded persisting situations). The modified gad fa'ala, on the other 
hand, does co-occur with motion verbs, indicating a process whose result is 
coincidental with the situation expressed by the main verb. As opposed to the 
coincidental yaf‘alu, the tangent point of qad fa‘ala and the main verb is not 
the terminal stage of the latter but its initial one: 


(8.65) fa-ga@a ‘arabiyyun qad 'aqbala min tihamata 
A Bedouin arrived [after] approaching from Tihama. (Magazi, 46) 


(8.66) wa-aqbala l-musrikuna qad saffu sufufa-hum 
The polytheists approached [being] already arranged in lines. (Magazi, 
220) 


8.2.4 Perception and Permission Verbs 
Perception verbs and verbs indicating permission form a sub-group of comple- 
ment-taking verbs in Classical Arabic. Both these classes of verbs head raising 
constructions. The term ‘raising’ refers to the syntactic fusion of two clauses, 
a complement-taking verb and its propositional complement, whereby the 
subject of the second clause is fronted to the object position of the first. The 
raised element is in fact shared by both clauses, and thus cannot by analyzed 
as an exclusive member of either.?9 

The mechanism ofraising allows for two interpretations of perception verbs: 
either as indicators of concrete perception of an object and its condition (e.g., 
‘I saw him doing’), or as indicators of notional perception of a whole situation 
or fact (e.g., ‘I saw that he was doing’). The latter use may trigger a further shift 
or abstraction of the meaning of the verb, from physical perception to mental 
comprehension (e.g., ‘I realized that he was doing)?! 


30 Discussing such examples as ‘I found her gone’, Jespersen, Philosophy, 122, suggests regard- 
ing the entire combination (‘nexus’) her gone as the object of the main verb. According to 
Givón, Syntax, 2, 272, such cases exhibit the process of raising, whereby an argument of the 
subordinate clause is converted to an argument of the main clause. By contrast, Waltis- 
berg, Satzkomplex, 322—323, views the raised element as still belonging to the embedded 
clause. As a matter of fact, this question cannot be decided, for the raised element is for- 
mally marked (through its case and agreement) as relating to both clauses at the same 
time. 

31 According to Arabic grammatical tradition, when ra and wagada are not intended in 
their physical denotation (i.e. in the sense of ru’yat al-‘ayn ‘the seeing of the eye’ or 
wigdan al-dalla ‘the finding of the lost beast’), but rather in their mental denotation, their 
second object is indispensable to the clause, serving as the predicate of the first object, 
see Sibawayhi, Kitab, 1, 13. 
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The distinction between the patterns of concrete and notional perception is 
not only semantic, but it also has syntactic correlates: (a) complement clauses 
introduced by the operator ‘anna are not free variants of raising construc- 
tions, but mostly interchange with the pattern of notional perception;?? and 
(b) the paradigm of predicative forms which is compatible with the expres- 
sion of notional perception is wider and also includes verbs not indicating co- 
temporality with the main verb. Thus, while the pattern of concrete perception 
involves only the predicative triad, yaf'alu, qad fa'ala, and the participle, the 
pattern of notional perception also includes fa‘ala and sa-yaf‘alu, both refer- 
ring to events which are not envisaged as co-occurring with the situation of 
perception. 

The predicative form yaf'alu occurs with both patterns of concrete and 
notional perception. With the first pattern, yaf‘alu depicts an ongoing situa- 
tion, simultaneous with the moment of seeing, hearing, or finding: 


(8.67) fa-raà-nt 'atawadda'u min küzin hazafin 
He saw me performing the ablution using a pottery jug. (Buhala, 37) 


(8.68) 'a-ma wallahi la-sami'tu muhammadan yaqulu 
Verily, by God, I heard Muhammad saying. (Magazi, 35) 


(8.69) wa-'tabir 'aydan dalika bi-l-milhi lladt yüda'u tahta |-misragati wa-l- 
nuhalati llatt tüda'u hunaka li-taswiyati-ha wa-taswibi-hà kayfa tagidu- 
huma yan'asiràni duhnan 
Consider that too, along with the salt that is put under the lamp, and 
the bran that is put there to level it and tilt it, how much oil you will 
find them (i.e., the salt and bran) to exude. (Buhala’, 41) 


In the negative form as well, a yaf'alu functions as predicative in raising con- 
structions. Example [8.70] is ambiguous in that the syntactic relation between 
the indefinite object qawman and the following la yuriduna can be analyzed as 
either predicative or attributive (see above 6.1.3): 


(8.70) wa-lakinnt wallahi ra'aytu qawman là yurtdüna ‘an ya'übü ‘ila ahli-him 


But, by God, I saw people not willing to return to their families. (Ma- 
gazi, 62) 


32 Waltisberg, Satzkomplex, 340. 
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The predicative yaf‘alu is also compatible with ra, when this indicates— 
rather than concrete ocular perception—the seeing of a certain scene in a 
dream or the envisioning of a scene: 


(8.71) "innt qad ra'aytu ru’yan [...] wa-ara bn-tyatlubu-nt talaban hatitan 
I dreamt (lit. ‘I saw a dream’) [...] and I see my son looking for me 
anxiously. (Sira 1, 254) 


With the second pattern of notional perception or comprehension, yaf'alu 
expresses a prediction, a situation that is not concomitant but posterior to 
that indicated by the main verb. As the moment of comprehension does not 
coincide with the comprehended fact, the posterior sa-yaf'alu may also be 
used: 


(8.72) fa-tara muhammadan yahsiru-nà sanatan 
Do you think that Muhammad will besiege us for a year? (Magazi, 368) 


(8.73) wa-amma talabu bn-i "iyyà-ya tumma habsu-hü 'ann-t fa-'inni 'ara-hu 
sa-yaghadu ‘an yusiba-hü mà ‘asaba-nt 
And as for my son’s looking for me and being withheld from me, I see 
it [as if] he will strive so that what happened to me will happen to him 
[too]. (Stra 1, 254) 


As with verbs of motion and caused motion, when yaf‘alu co-occurs with 
permission verbs it may be coincidental, referring to the terminal stage of the 
complex situation: 


(8.74) fa-qad ‘amara-na ‘an là nada'a-ka tastaqirru ‘ala l-ardi 
He has instructed us to not let you stick to the ground. (Riwayat 1, 248) 


The predicative participle is compatible with the expression of concrete as well 
as notional perception. In both cases it depicts a static situation, one that exists 
or persists at the moment of perception: 
(8.75) tumma gaat-i mra'atu l-haggami ba'da sa'atin li-musamarati sadiqati- 
ha mraaati 'iskafi fa-wagadat-ha marbutatan 
Then the wife of the cupper came after one hour to have an evening 
chat with her friend, the wife of the shoemaker, and she found her tied 
up. (Kalila wa-Dimna, 79) 
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(8.76) fa-lamma wagada-hü qaidan fi ‘ashabi-ht 'akabba 'alay-hi wa-'anaqa- 
hu 
When he found him sitting among his friends, he bent down over him 
and embraced him. (Buhala’, 43) 


(8.77) fa-qultu ya rasüla llahi ma la-ka ‘an fulanin fa-wallahi "inni la-ara-hu 
muminan 
So I said: ‘O Messenger of God, what do you have [in mind] about so- 
and-so, for by God, I think he is a believer’ (Sahih, 15) 


With verbs indicating permission, the predicative participle also depicts a 
static situation. Notice that in [8.78] the participle, as elsewhere, is intransitive, 
whereas the following yaf'alu has an object complement: 


(8.78) fa-ahbara-na ‘anna muhammadan kana ‘arada li-‘ri-na fi bad'ati-na 
wa-anna-hu taraka-hü muqiman yantaziru rag‘ata-na 
And he informed us that Muhammad was observing our caravan since 
we started our [journey], and that he had left him to stay [there] and 
watch for our return. (Magazi, 28) 


The predicative form gad fa‘ala, in both patterns of concrete and notional 
perception, is used to indicate a process whose resultant state coincides with 
the time of perception itself: 


(8.79) ‘asmatu l-sawta qad-i rtafa'a fi ala qawra 
I hear the voice already risen at the top of Qawra. (Riwayat 2, 47) 


(8.80) "inni ‘ara quraysan qad azma'at ‘ala l-hurigi 
Indeed, I think that Qurays have already decided to go out. (Magazi, 
36) 


As is usually the case, qad fa'ala is preferred to fa'ala when the chronological 
order of the events is deemed salient to the narrative. Thus in [8.81], the fact 
that ‘Adi was already dead when the messenger found him, and not just the 
mere fact of his death, has great bearing on the later development of the 
narrative: 


(8.81) "innt wagadtu 'adiyyan qad mata qabla ‘an 'adhula 'alay-hi 
I had found ‘Adi already dead before I entered upon him. (Riwayat 2, 
191) 
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In some cases, the perceived situation consists of a number of scenes, either 
overlapping or following each other in time. Example [8.82] is a good illustra- 
tion of the predicative triad. We observe that the order of the forms—first the 
participle, then yaf'alu, and qad fa‘ala—is a fixed one, regardless of the nature 
ofthe matrix clause. This order may be viewed as iconic, reflecting the decreas- 
ing degree of integration of the predicative form with the main verb:?? 


(8.82) wa-la-ka-'anni 'anzuru "ilay-kum za'inina yatadaga sibyanu-kum qad 
taraktum düra-kum hulüfan wa-amwala-kum 
It is as if I look at you departing, your children crying out, [after] you 
have left your homes and possessions neglected. (Magazi, 365) 


In my corpus, a predicative fa'ala was not found in raising constructions very 
often. Unlike the temporally bounded, coincidental qad fa'ala, fa'ala refers to 
a self-contained period of time. With concrete perception, fa'ala is found with 
lexemes indicating an enduring state. Notice in [8.83] the indefinite time frame 
indicated by the adverb zamanan ‘for a while’: 


(8.83) "innt qad ra'aytu l-malika 'aqama bi-makani-hi hada zamanan là ya- 
brahu min-hu 
Indeed I have seen [that] the king remained in this place of his for a 
while, not moving from it. (Kalila wa-Dimna, 73) 


The predicative fa‘ala is more likely to occur when perception is not intended 
in its physical sense, but in its mental sense. Thus, fa'ala is used in visions and 
dreams, or in the expression of realizations and conclusions: 


(8.84) raayturakiban 'aqbala ‘ala ba'iri-hi |...] fa-ard l-nāsa dtama'ü 'ilay-hi 
I saw [in a dream] a rider [that] approached on his camel [...] and I saw 
[that] the people gathered to him. (Magazi, 29) 


(8.85) fa-inni ara rihan qad hagat min 'a'la l-wadi wa-'innt 'ara-ha bu'itat bi- 
nasri-ka 
I see a wind has risen from above the valley and I think it has been sent 
to help you. (Magazi, 29) 


33 Though they fill the same functional slot in the clause, the participle, yaf'alu, and qad 
fa'ala are different in their degree of finiteness and, therefore, in the extent to which they 
are integrated (i.e., share the same grammatical categories) with the main clause. 
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As is the case elsewhere, the predicative fa‘ala is not encountered in the 
negative form; instead, lam yaf al is used: 


(8.86) inhad-il-sa.ata ‘ila l-fadli bniyahya fa-inna-ka tagidu-hu lam ya'dan li- 
‘ahadin ba'du 
Get up [and go] now to al-Fadl b. Yahya; you will find him not allowing 
anyone [in] yet. (Riwayat 1, 30) 


8.2.5 Speech Verbs 

Another defined class of verbs which initiate verbal complexes are speech 
verbs. The predicative forms which co-occur with speech verbs are yaf‘alu and 
the participle. These forms increase the specificity of the verbal situation by 
referring either to the content expressed or to the vocal quality of speech itself. 
Notice that [8.88] exhibits an unusual case where the participle is followed by 
an object complement: 


(8.87) qala l-asa yamdahu l|-samawala 
Al-A%a said praising al-Samaw/al. (Riwayat 2, 27) 


(8.88) qala l-walidu rafi'an sawta-hü 
Al-Walid said raising his voice. (Buxala’, 65) 


8.3 Circumstantial Clauses 


Not only in verbal complexes, i.e., in embedded clauses, but also at higher syn- 
tactic levels, the predicative paradigm is found. In this section I will discuss 
one type of dependent clause, the circumstantial clause, in which the predica- 
tive triad is used. The aspectual oppositions between the forms are the same 
as those described above: yaf'alu indicates an ongoing situation or process, the 
participle indicates a static state, and qad fa'ala indicates a result. 

The category of al-gumla al-hdliyya ‘the circumstantial clause’ was described 
by the Arab grammarians as a complex (‘periphrastic’) manifestation of the 
hal category. However, modern research has demonstrated that the asyndetic 
hal constituent and the syndetic gumla haliyya do not interchange freely with 
each other.?^ In fact, there are a number of formal and functional distinctions 
between them: 


34 Cf. Premper, "Zustandssátze" Isaksson et al., Circumstantial Qualifiers; Waltisberg, Satz- 
komplex. 
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(a) The subject of the syndetic circumstantial clause is not necessarily co- 
referential with the subject of the main clause, thus both clauses do not 
necessarily refer to the same verbal event. It should be noted, however, 
that the subject of the circumstantial clause is not entirely new, but can 
be retrieved from the previous context.?5 

(b) Thesyndetic circumstantial clause is not lexeme-sensitive: it does not co- 
occur with specific classes of verbs in the matrix clause. 

(c) Syndetic circumstantial clauses are backgrounded whereas their asynde- 
tic counterparts are foregrounded. The latter distinction is often corre- 
lated with the temporal relation marked by the syndetic and asyndetic 
clause, to wit, simultaneity vs. sequentiality (or chaining).?6 Although 
generally correct, this correlation is too sweeping. As was already dis- 
cussed, the predicative forms refer to situations which overlap with the 
situation indicated by the main verb, or which precede or proceed from 
that situation. 


The formal and functional distinctions outlined above reflect different degrees 
ofintegration of asyndetic and syndetic circumstantial clauses and their matrix 
clause. The asyndetic predicative forms, occupying the position of an adverbial 
(accusative) complement, show a higher degree of integration than syndetic 
circumstantial clauses, connected to their matrix clause as self-standing clause 
units (we recall that the participle in syndetic circumstantial clauses takes the 
nominative case!). Also from a functional point of view, asyndetic predicative 
forms serve to single out a certain aspect, feature, or stage of the complex situ- 
ation. Syndetic circumstantial clauses, on the other hand, are comments elab- 
orating on a certain entity, depicting in greater detail the situation indicated in 
the main clause, or describing the setting in which the latter takes place. 
Except for some minor cases in which fa- is used, the circumstantial clause 
is connected as a rule with wa-.?? The connective wa- is a general connective 
particle: it simply indicates the adjoining of two or more elements or clauses. 
The particular semantic relation between the adjoined clauses, whether it 


35 Itis rather unusual that the subject of the circumstantial clause is newly introduced 
into the text. As the following example shows, the subject may be indefinite, though still 
strongly associated with other topics and hence presupposed (like inalienabilia): kuntu 
‘nda Sayhin min ‘ahli marwa wa-sabiyyun la-hü sagirun yal'abu bayna yaday-hi (Buhala? 
38)— 1 was at [a place of] a sheikh from the people of Marw, and a young boy of his was 
playing in front of him. 

36 Cf. Premper, "Zustandssütze", 275. 

37 For circumstantial clauses introduced by fa-, see Nebes, Satzschema. 
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be chronological, causal, contrastive, or other, is not indicated by wa- but 
determined by the given context.?? 

waw al-hal ‘the circumstantial wa- may introduce either a nominal or a 
verbal clause (see above 4.5). When the predicate is yaf‘alu or the participle, 
the nominal clause pattern is mandatory; with qad fa'ala, the pattern of the 
verbal clause is preferred, although there are a few examples where the subject 
is fronted. In the following, I will illustrate and discuss circumstantial clauses 
with each ofthe verbal forms. 

Circumstantial clauses whose verbal predicate is yaf'alu may refer to a situa- 
tion concomitant with the one indicated in the matrix clause. The concomitant 
relation is sometimes interpreted as contrastive, especially when the subject of 
the circumstantial clause is not only different, but in fact confronted to the sub- 
ject of the main clause: 


(8.89) fa-ga‘altu amsi ruwaydan wa-rasülu llahi q@imun yusallt yaqra'u l- 
qur'na 
I started to walk slowly while the Messenger of God was standing, 
praying, [and] reciting the Qur'an. (Sira 1, 228) 


(8.90) fa-dahala 'alay-hi ragulun kana la-hü garan wa-kana li sadiqan fa-lam 
ya'rid 'alay-hi -ta'ama wa-nahnu na'kulu 
When in came a man, a neighbor of his and a friend of mine, and he 
did not offer him food, though we were eating. (Buhala’, 38) 


Like the asyndetic yaf'alu, the circumstantial yaf'alu—being co-referential 
with the subject of the main verb—may refer to the same verbal event as the 
latter. Thus, in [8.91]- [8.93], the same verb qala is followed each time by a 
circumstantial clause, specifying either the manner of speech, its location, or 
the content expressed: 


(8.91) fa-lamma qala suraqatu mà gala wa-huwa yantiqu bi-lisani "iblisa 
Sagua l--qawmu 
And when Suràqa said what he said, and he was speaking with the 
tongue of "Iblis, the people were encouraged. (Magazi, 39) 


38 For a different view of syndetic circumstantial clauses, as such indicating a ‘catalogue’ 
of semantic relations, see Waltisberg, Satzkomplex, 358. König, Converb Constructions, 
provides a general account of the controversy over the polysemous or vague nature of 
adverbial verb forms. 
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(8.92) samitu 'aliyyan yaqülu wa-huwa yahtubu bi-l-kufati 
I heard ‘Ali saying while he was delivering a sermon in Kufa. (Magazi, 
57) 


(8.93) [...] gala wa-huwa yuhadditu ‘an fatrati l-wahyi 
He said, while delivering a hadit on the period of pause in revelation. 
(Sahth 1, 6) 


In circumstantial clauses yaf‘alu is negated by la. Quite often, lā yaf‘alu occurs 
with verbs of knowledge, depicting a situation where one subject is ignorant 
about the activity of the other: 


(8.94) fa-marrat-i l-hayyatu ‘ala l-hazanati wa-hum là yalamuna 
The snake passed by the keepers [and entered] while they did not 
know. (Ta'rih 1, 104) 


Circumstantial clauses whose predicate is the participle are either co-refer- 
ential with the situation depicted by the main verb, or refer to a concomitant 
situation. We observe that the participle in [8.95] follows a non-derived adjec- 
tival form which indicates the mental state of the subject (see [8.14] above). In 
[8.96], the participle refers to the physical appearance of the subject, specif- 
ically to his girding for battle (another example is Magazi 1, 39: wa-huwa 
mutawassihun bi-sayfi-hi; see also [8.17] and [8.56] above): 


(8.95) fa-jaa-ni wa-huwa hazinun munkasirun 
He came to me sad and [heart] broken. (Bukal, 90) 


(8.96) wa-ahada L-nabiyyu l-qawsa wa-'ahada qanatan bi-yadi-hi |...] wa-L- 
muslimüna mutalabbisuna l-silaha 
The Prophet took the bow and he took the spear in his hand [...] while 
the Muslims were putting on their weapons. (Magazi, 215) 


The same as the asyndetic participle, the circumstantial participle occurs as 
a rule in intransitive verb-phrases, either with intransitive lexemes or, with 
transitive lexemes, in the passive form: 


(8.97) laqiya-hü safihun min sufaha'i quraysin wa-huwa ‘amidun “ila l-ka‘bati 
One of the Qurays fools came across him while he was heading towards 
the Ka'ba. (Stra 1, 246) 
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(8.98) lianna-hi la Saya yatawahhamu-hü mutawahhimun ft qawli q@vili 
dalika 'illà wa-huwa mawgudun ft qawli qa'ilin 
Because there is nothing which one may presume [to be implied] in 
this statement without existing in a statement such as ... (Ta’rih 1, 58) 


On rare occasions the participle takes an object complement. We observe, how- 
ever, that the object in such cases is not a prototypical one, i.e., an individual- 
ized affected entity, but in fact, forms a collocation with the verbal form: 


(8.99) wa-kayfa yastati'u dalika wa-huwa 'akilun 'usban 
How is he able to do that while being a grass-eater? (Kalila wa-Dimna, 
92) 


Circumstantial clauses whose predicate is qad fa'ala exhibit mainly the pat- 
tern ofthe verbal clause, although one may encounter a few cases in which the 
subject is fronted: 


(8.100) wa-raga‘a l-nagasiyyu wa-qad 'ahlaka llahu 'aduwwa-hü 
The Negus came back [after] God had already destroyed his enemy. 
(Stra 1, 221) 


(8.101) wa-haraga l-habaru "ila l-nàsi wa-rigalu bant l-mustaliqi qad-i qtusimu 
wa-mulikü 
The news went out to the people, while the men of the Bantu Mustaliq 
had already been divided [among their captors] and become [their] 
property ... (Magazi, 411) 


A plausible explanation to the different clausal pattern of wa-qad fa'ala vis- 
à-vis wa-huwa yaf alu|wa-huwa fa'ilun may be that the latter nominal patterns 
are indeed plot-external descriptions, sometimes even generic or encyclopedic 
comments, centered on a certain entity, while wa-qad fa'ala, though deviating 
from the main fa'ala-plotline and depicting an anterior event, is not purely 
descriptive, but rather incorporated in the stream of events (see also below 
10.3.2). 

Circumstantial clauses sometimes present the "inna la-clausal pattern. The 
operator "inna introduces the entire clause whereas the modifier la- precedes 
the predicate. When the predicate is verbal, la- may be prefixed to either yaf alu 
or the participle. The structure wa-'inna la- has an emphasizing function: it 
indicates that the content expressed in the clause stands against a certain 
expectation, explicit or implicit in the surrounding context, and that it is there- 
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fore remarkable. There is an important functional distinction between ordi- 
nary circumstantial clauses and wa-'inna la-clauses: unlike the first, wa-'inna 
la-clauses are not merely descriptive or orientational (ifat all), but they present 
the personal evaluation of the narrator regarding the narrated situation. Con- 
sider, for instance, the examples below: 


(8.102) wa-la-qad ra'aytu-hü yanzilu ‘alay-hi l-wahyu ft l-yawmi l-Sadidi l-bardi 
fa-yufsimu 'an-hu wa-'inna gabina-hu la-yatafassadu 'araqan 
And I saw him [when] the revelation came upon him, on a very cold 
day; then it departed from him, while his forehead was dripping with 
sweat. (Sahih, 6) 


(8.103) fa-la-qad luddat maymünatu wa-'inna-hà la-sa'imatun 
And Maymüna was given the medicine while she was fasting. (Sira 2, 
1007) 


In [8.102], Aiša says that it was an extremely cold day when the revelation came 
upon the Prophet, but nevertheless she saw that he was sweating. In [8.103], 
Maymuna is reported to be given medicine, despite the fact that she was fasting. 

Being unusual in the nominal clause pattern, qad fa'ala is also not found in 
the "inna la- pattern. Nevertheless, qad fa'ala is compatible with the empha- 
sizing la- which precedes the modified form. The same as wa-inna-hii la- 
yaf alu| wa-'inna-hü la-fa'ilun, also wa-la-qad fa‘ala has an evaluative function: 
it imparts the impression of the narrator regarding the related event: 


(8.104) la-qad haddata-ni 'abdu llahi bni 'abbàsin ‘anna 'adama nazala hina 
nazala bi-l-hindi wa-la-qad hagga min-ha 'arba'ma higgatan ‘ala ri- 
glay-hi?® 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas told me that when Adam came down it was in India; 
from there he had performed the pilgrimage to Mecca on foot forty 
times. (Tarif 1, 124) 


39 Interestingly, wa-la-qad hagga does not refer to an anterior event relative to the preceding 
nazala. It may be that la-qad fa‘ala, as opposed to qad fa‘ala, serves mainly an expres- 
sive goal and is not used for the purpose of grounding. This suggestion awaits further 
research. 
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8.4 Mutually Dependent Clauses 


Mutually dependent constructions are exocentric, that is, neither their first nor 
their second part may be said to function as the main constituent or nucleus 
to which the other is subordinate. As already discussed above (6.1.2), mutual 
dependency is marked as distinct from other types of interdependency by 
inverting the usual order of the conjoined dependent clause, from subsequent 
position to initial. The global meaning ofa mutually dependent construction is 
gathered from the contents of both its parts, so that neither one can be omitted 
without giving up much of the sense of the entire construction. 

Conditional sentences are perhaps the best known example of mutually 
dependent constructions. The conditional meaning is obtained by the juxta- 
position of a protasis and an apodosis.^? Conditional clauses may be intro- 
duced by the same conjunction as modifying adverbial clauses, e.g.: "in ‘if’, ida 
‘when/if’. However, the relative position of the clause determines its interpre- 
tation. When the clause takes the initial position it is a conditional, when it 
is postposed it is an adverbial expansion of the main clause.*! The seemingly 
inverted order of the conditional construction marks the relation of mutual 
dependency, whereby both clauses have an equal syntactic status.?? Not only 
the syntagmatic order, but also the paradigmatic constitution of the verbal 
forms is different in conditionals and in modifying adverbial clauses. Proto- 
typical conditional sentences present a limited range of possibilities, the ver- 
bal form in the protasis—fa'ala or yaf‘al—triggers off the verbal form in the 
apodosis—fa‘ala or yaf'al, and both forms assume a hypothetical meaning.*? 


40 Cohen, Conditionals, 15, views the syntactic relationship between both parts of the condi- 
tional construction as mutual dependency. As far as their semantic interrelation is con- 
cerned, 'ordinary conditionals' are defined by him as 'structures containing two domains 
of events or state of affairs’ of which ‘neither domain can be confirmed or denied at the 
time of the utterance, and the likelihood of one domain (the apodosis) to take place 
depends directly on the realization of the other domain (the protasis)’. 

41 That the protasis and apodosis cannot be inverted while maintaining their function 
was already observed by the Arab grammarians. The Arabic terminology also reflects 
the distinction between a proper conditional, termed šart, and a postposed modifying 
conditional, termed zarf; cf. Peled, Conditional Structures, 139-140. 

42 A conditional clause is not just less integrated with its matrix clause, compared to post- 
posed dependent clauses (Waltisberg, Satzkomplex, 75—77); rather, it exhibits a different 
kind of interdependency, a mutual dependency. 

43 Besides the prototypical construction there are other types of conditional sentences in 
which the apodosis is not selected by the protasis but, following the conjunction fa-, is free 
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By contrast, modifying adverbial clauses are free to follow a wide variety of 
clause patterns,*^ and the temporal or modal meaning of their verb, as is 
generally the case in dependent clauses, is relative to the point of reference 
of the main clause. 

Apart from conditional sentences, there are other types of mutually depen- 
dent constructions. The present discussion focuses on those in which the pred- 
icative paradigm is employed. These constructions can be divided into two 
interrelated kinds: (a) setting clauses and (b) presentative clauses. Although 
the predicative paradigm is common to all ofthem, there is an important differ- 
ence between verbal complexes and circumstantial clauses, on the one hand, 
and setting and presentative clauses, on the other. The former operate at the 
syntactic level ofthe complex-clause, and thus may be found in any type of dis- 
course, e.g., dialogues, narratives, expositions, etc.; the latter operate at the text 
level and can only be found in narratives. They are, in fact, marked patterns of 
narration (for a detailed discussion, see below 10.4). 


8.41 Setting Clauses 

Setting clauses are introduced by the operator ( fa-)bayna|baynama ‘while’. 
They take the first position in the complex construction (like conditional 
clauses), followed by a presentative clause. Clauses headed by bayna/baynama 
exhibit the pattern of the nominal clause, where the nominal theme precedes 
an adverbial (prepositional) or a verbal predicate. In cases where the predi- 
cate is verbal, it is realized as either yaf'alu or the participle, always in the 
affirmative. Here, as well, we observe the opposition between the dynamic- 
progressive-transitive yaf alu and the static-intransitive participle: 


(8.105) baynà ‘anda 'amst ‘id samitu sawtan min-a l-sama'i 
As I was walking, I suddenly heard a voice from heaven. (Sahih, 6) 


(8.106) fa-baynama huma waqifani bayna yaday-hi id saqata tirāni ‘ala -süri 
And while they were standing in front of him, suddenly two birds 
landed on the wall. (Riwayat 2, 180) 


The modified form qad fa'ala, incompatible with the durative (unbounded) 
meaning of bayna/baynama, is not attested in this clause type. However, gad 


to comprise verbal and nominal patterns other than fa'ala or yaf al; cf. Peled's category of 
‘modally split conditional sentences’ (Conditional Structures, chapter 4). 
44 Peled, Conditional Structures, 140 ff. 
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faala may be incorporated into the setting in the form of a circumstantial 
clause. Notice that in [8.107] the subject of the circumstantial is fronted, so as 
to match the order of the bayna/baynama clause: 


(8.107) fa-bayna ‘anda ft maólis-twa-L-hadamu qad haffü btwa-gawariy-ya yata- 
raddadna bayna yaday-ya ‘ida ‘ana bi-Sayhin 
And while I was in my living room, the servants had already surrounded 
me and my maids were coming and going in front of me, all ofa sudden 
there was an old man with me. (Riwayat 1, 45) 


Setting clauses may also take the form of the "inna la-pattern. The same as in 
bayna/baynama-clauses, yaf'alu and the participle function as verbal predi- 
cates. The distinction between setting clauses introduced by bayna/baynama 
and those introduced by "inna is not a syntactic one:*5 both types of clauses 
exhibit a mutually dependent construction with the same verbal paradigm. 
Rather, the distinction resides in the domain of expressivity. Setting clauses 
introduced by "inna signal the presence and stance of an internally involved, 
‘homodiegetic’ narrator, telling the story from his own first-hand experience:*6 


45  Ihold a different view than Nebes, Inzidenzschema, who draws a syntactic distinction 
between a setting clause introduced by bayna/baynama and one introduced by "inna. 
The first is labeled 'the dependent clause-main clause construction, whereas the latter 
is labeled ‘the “emphatic” main clause-main clause construction’. According to Nebes, the 
past time reference of yaf'alu (the imperfect) in the bayna/baynama-clause is obtained 
due to its being dependent upon and concomitant with fa‘ala (the perfect) in the fol- 
lowing superordinate clause. In "inna-clauses, by contrast, yaf'alu does not assume its 
past meaning relative to fa'ala, but is interpreted as ‘historic present’: its temporal value 
is endowed by the speaker/narrator, who envisions past events as if currently unfolding 
in front of his eyes. In my view, both clauses exhibit the same syntagmatic relations and 
paradigmatic structure: yaf alu and the participle in both cases mark the same aspectual 
distinctions, while the temporal frame of reference is established by the eventive-narrative 
fa'ala. Moreover, the general qualification of "inna as ‘emphatic’ can be further specified. 
To be sure, "inna does not indicate a contrastive focus; it does not assert the content of 
the clause against the explicit or implicit preceding context. On the contrary, "inna (like 
bayna/baynama) presents cataphoric background: it frames the narrative scene in which 
the dramatic development is about to take place. 

46 For the notion of 'homodiegetic, see Genette, Narrative Discourse, 245. In my corpus I 
could find only one example in which a setting clause introduced by ‘inna did not stem 
from a first-person narrative. In this example the predicate is not verbal but a prepositional 
phrase, thus the following presentative is introduced by "ida: fa-inna 'abda l-hakami 
yawman la-fi -masgidi l-haràmi “ida fatan dahilun (Riwayat 1, 64)—' One day while ‘Abd 
al-Hakam was in the holy mosque, there came in a young man’. 
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(8.108) fa-wallahi "inni la~amst nahwa-hi |...] id haraga nahwa babi bani sah- 
min 
By God, I was walking toward him [...] when suddenly he went out 
toward the gate of Banu Sahm. (Magazi, 31) 


(8.109) fa-wallahi "inni la-qaidun ft ‘ahl-i "id nazartu ‘ila za'iatin 
By God, I was sitting among my people when suddenly I noticed a 
woman in a camel-borne sedan. (Sira, 2, 948) 


8.4.2 Presentative Clauses 

Presentative clauses take the second position in the complex construction. 
Presentative clauses which involve the predicative paradigm are introduced by 
the particle "ida and exhibit the pattern [nominal-phrase + predicative form].*” 
The predicative paradigm comprises the triad of yaf‘alu, the participle, and 
qad fa‘ala. Interestingly, the participle in ida-clauses—rather than taking the 
accusative case (as in verbal complexes)—assumes, as a rule, the nominative 
case:48 


vy = 


(8.110) fa-qala unzurū ma hada l-adānu fa-ida baššārun ywaddinu sakrāna 
And he said: ‘Look what is this call? And there was Baššār calling for 
prayer while drunk. (Riwayat 1, 261) 


47 The nominal presentee after "ida may be definite or indefinite. It either takes the nomina- 
tive case or is realized as the genitive complement of the preposition bi- ‘with’. However, 
when followed by a predicative form, the nominal presentee is nearly always attested in 
the nominative. 

48 Inmycorpus, as well as in the major grammars of Classical Arabic, there are no examples 
of ida-presentatives in which the participle is attested in the accusative case. On the other 
hand, there are quite a few examples of presentatives introduced by hada in direct speech, 
in which the participle takes the accusative, e.g.: fa-qala ya rasūla llahi hada 'umaru 
bnu l-hattàb mutawassihan L-sayfa (Sira 1, 227) —'And he said: O Messenger of God, [out] 
there is ‘Umar b. al-Hattàb girding the sword’. This double manifestation of the participle 
is explained by Bloch, Presentative Structures, as a semantogrammatical development 
of presentatives in Arabic, from ‘amplified’ constructions, in which the participle (or 
some other form) is adverbial (i.e. accusative), to ‘proclitic’ constructions, in which it 
is predicative (nominative). In a synchronic view, however, the fact that a fluctuation 
between both manifestations exists is by itself instructive: it reflects the adverbial-yet- 
kernel status of this ‘amplifying’ term, which, unlike other adverbials (e.g., temporal or 
locative), forms part of the predicative core ofthe clause, see above 8.2. 
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(8.111) fa-gitu "ila *ibrahima |-mawsiliyyi fa-ida l-babu maftuhun wa-l-dihlizu 
qad kunisa wa-l-bawwabu qa'idun 
I came to ‘Ibrahim al-Mawsili, and behold, the door was opened, the 
hall was already swept, and the door-keeper was sitting. (Riwayat 1, 28) 


(8.112) fa-fataha-ha la-hü fa-'ida fi-ha siratu adama wa-durriyyati-hi kulli-him 
fa-'idà kullu ragulin maktübun 'inda-hü 'adalu-hü wa-ida 'adamu qad 
kutiba la-hü ‘umru 'alfi sanatin 
He opened it (i.e. His hand) for him, and behold, in it there was the 
picture of Adam and all his progeny, and there was the [life] term of 
each man written down with Him, and there was Adam, a term of 
thousand years already written down for him. (Ta'rih 1, 156) 


8.5 Summary 


In this chapter, I have discussed a paradigm of verbal forms which function 
as predicatives in complex predications. This paradigm consists of yaf alu, 
the participle, and qad fa'ala, marking an ongoing situation, a state, and an 
outcome, respectively. All three forms are co-temporal, either simultaneous 
(totally overlapping) or coincidental (partially overlapping) with the time 
frame established in the main clause. The predicative paradigm cross-cuts dif- 
ferent syntactic levels: itis used in verbal complexes and circumstantial clauses 
at the (complex-)clause level, and in mutually dependent constructions at the 
text level, as summarized in table 8.2 below: 


TABLE 8.2 The predicative paradigm across the board 


The predicative triad Other verbal forms 

verbal complexes yaf alu fa'ala (auxiliary, perception) 
fa'ilan/maf'ülan sa-yaf alu (perception) 
qad fa'ala 


circumstantial clauses wa-huwa yaf alu 
wa-huwa fa'ilun/maf ülun 


wa-qad fa'ala 
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TABLE 8.2 The predicative paradigm across the board (cont.) 


The predicative triad Other verbal forms 


setting clauses bayna/baynama huwa yaf alu 
bayna/baynama huwa fü'ilun 
*gad fa'ala not adjacent to 


bayna/baynama 


presentative clauses ida huwa yaf alu 
"ida huwa fa'ilun/maf ulun 


ida huwa qad fa'ala 


The identification ofthe predicative paradigm leads to some interesting obser- 
vations with regard to the Classical Arabic verbal system in general. Firstly, by 
contrast to the general opinion (see above chapter 3), fa'ala and yaf'alu do not 
function as a binary pair. As a predicative form, fa'ala is quite marginal vis-à- 
vis the dominant role played by yaf'alu and its counterparts, the participle and 
qad fa'ala. Secondly, despite their close syntactic mudara'a 'resemblance' (see 
above 2.3.2), yaf‘alu and the participle are distinct at several semantic levels, as 
presented in table 8.3 below: 


TABLE 8.3 yaf'alu vs. the participle 


yaf alu Participle 


Grammatical aspect dynamic-progressive static 


Verbal attribute habit / goal property / appointment 
Transitivity (mostly) transitive intransitive 
Lexical informativity higher lower 


Thirdly, it is clear that gad fa‘ala is not simply an extension of fa‘ala, at both 
the syntactic and semantic levels: (a) qad fa'ala is far more frequent as a 
predicative, whereas fa‘ala usually functions as the main verb; and (b) gad 
fa'ala indicates a temporally bounded situation, whereas fa'ala indicates a self- 
contained event. These distinctions are summarized in table 8.4 below: 
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TABLE 8.4 qad fa‘ala vs. fa‘ala 


qad fa'ala Jaala 


Favored syntactic position predicative main 
Grammatical aspect resultative perfective-eventive 
Temporal reference coincidental self-contained 


CHAPTER 9 


The Verbal Paradigm in the Dialogue 


The last two chapters were dedicated to the analysis of the verbal paradigm 
at the (complex-)clause level: the function of the verbal forms in embedded, 
dependent, and mutually dependent clauses was examined. In this and in the 
following two chapters, I will move on to discuss the verbal paradigms at the 
text level. I draw a basic distinction between three text types: the dialogue, the 
narrative, and the generic utterance. This distinction is based on two param- 
eters: (a) the reference point and (b) the overall cohesive structure of the 
text (see above 4.3). In the present chapter, the distribution and function of 
the verbal forms in the dialogue will be examined. Specifically, the effect of 
the context of situation on the interpretation of the verbal forms will be dis- 
cussed. 


9.1 Preliminaries 


Dialogue, in non-technical language, is often taken to be synonymous with 
conversation. In this capacity, dialogue is the form in which the most basic and 
ordinary language—indeed, the form which human language was primarily 
designed for—manifests itself.! In yet a broader sense, dialogue is conceived 
of as not only the most basic form of language use, but as an inextricable 
component thereof, for language is interactional in its very nature, a joint 
production’ of a speaker and an addressee.” 

When used in a technical fashion, however, it is important to keep the two 
concepts of dialogue and conversation apart: while conversation refers to a 
type of communicative situation, dialogue refers to a type of textual structure. 


1 This idea has been expressed time and again in the literature: see Lyons, Semantics, 2, 637— 
638, arguing that 'there is much in the structure of languages that can only be explained on 
the assumption that they have developed for communication in face-to-face interaction' also 
in similar wording, Levinson, Pragmatics, 54. 

2 Tannen, Talking Voices, 12. In discussing the interactional nature of conversations, Tannen 
contends that a conversation in not simply 'a matter of two (or more) people alternately 
taking the role of speaker and listener, since both 'speaking and listening include elements 
and traces of the other’. 
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An ordinary conversation is the most common situation in which a dialogue 
is realized, although other types of textual structures, such as narratives and 
generic utterances, may well be embedded in conversations. A literary work is 
another communicative situation in which dialogues are found. In this case, 
the dialogue may be viewed as yet another channel of story transmission, 
alternating with that of the narrative. Consider, for example, the following 
excerpt, in which the king’s desire, presented in the form of direct speech, 
functions as a link within the sequence of events: 


(9.1) tumma qala li-l-yahidi "inna l-malika yuridu ziyarata-kum fa-aiddi 
nuzlan fa-‘a‘addi-hu 
Then he said to the Jews: ‘The king wants to visit you—so prepare the 
food [offered to the guest]!’ So they prepared it. (Riwayat 2, 11) 


Literary or represented dialogues are considerably different from ordinary dia- 
logues in everyday conversation. For one thing, in literary dialogues the phatic 
component, or references to the ‘mechanical requirements of talk’, are far 
less encountered and sometimes even completely absent.? Secondly, in (non- 
performed) literary dialogues, certain features which make up what Tannen 
calls ‘the poetics of conversational discourse’ are missing, especially those 
marked by prosodic means.* Furthermore, ordinary and literary dialogues are 
different in their non-referential (or informative) functions. In ordinary dia- 
logues, the social function (i.e., the establishing of the relationships among the 
participants) appears to exhaust much of the efforts of the interlocutors, and 
may be considered in some cases to constitute the ultimate goal of the conver- 
sation. Thus, one may encounter many features in ordinary conversation whose 
presence cannot be explained in any (better) way than the marking of involve- 
ment and rapport.? Literary dialogues, by contrast, serve primarily an expres- 
sive function: besides transmitting information, the dialogue contributes to the 


3 In her multi-dimensional model of discourse, Schiffrin, Discourse Markers, 24-25, refers to 
that aspect as the ‘exchange structure’ of discourse. 

4 Tannen, Talking Voices, presents an extensive study of the features which contribute to the 
poetics or aesthetics of conversational discourse. These often manifest themselves through 
phonic or prosodic means. One could argue that punctuation marks in literary works serve a 
similar function. However, (original) punctuation is entirely absent from the classical works 
I have examined. 

5 Tannen, Talking Voices, 13, argues that ‘coherence and involvement are the goal—and, in fre- 
quent happy occurrences, the result—when discourse succeeds in creating meaning through 
familiar strategies’. 
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characterization of the dramatis personae and to the overall dramatic impact 
of the composition.® 

Dialogues, then, may vary to a great deal depending on the communicative 
situation is which they are realized. However, there appear to be two essen- 
tial properties of dialogue which characterize this type of textual structure, 
regardless of the particular—spoken or written, ordinary or literary—form it 
assumes. The first is related to the deictic nature of the dialogue; the latter to 
its cohesive structure. The dialogue is egocentric: the identity of the persons 
involved, as well as the spatiotemporal coordinates, are all determined with 
respect to the speaking subject. Every utterance in a dialogue is revealing of 
a certain ‘self’, situated in a specific social and cultural context, holding a cer- 
tain stance, and viewing reality from a particular vantage point. The dialogue 
is also interactional: it always consists of an exchange between (at least) two 
involved and active parties. Being egocentric and interactional, the dialogue is 
distinct, on the one hand, from generic utterances, which are devoid of particu- 
lar reference, and on the other, from narratives (or other monologic structures), 
in which only one party actively contributes to discourse. These two proper- 
ties largely determine (and, from the analyst's perspective, explain) the bulk 
of syntactic structures that are found in dialogues and the meanings they are 
designed to convey. 

Although often taken to be the most basic form of discourse, dialogues 
present a tremendous structural complexity and variability. This may be ex- 
plained by the fact that a dialogue is embedded in a social activity whose pur- 
pose is not simply informative, but also (and even to a greater extent) expres- 
sive and persuasive. The interactional component is therefore fundamental in 
analyzing the structure of dialogues. It is not without reason that speech-act 
theories, and pragmatics in general, were primarily oriented to dialogic utter- 
ances, since in dialogues structure and meaning are always integrated with 
the component of action. As Schiffrin points out, cohesion in discourse (‘dis- 
course' implying, for the most part, conversation) is achieved through a (suc- 
cessful) integration of these three components, i.e. structure, meaning, and 
action, which come into play at several dimensions: syntactic, semantic, and 
pragmatic. In her words: 'Local coherence in discourse is thus defined as the 
outcome of joint efforts from interactants to integrate knowing, meaning, say- 
ing, and doing.” 


6 In literary works, the use of the same strategies that are found in ordinary conversations is 
never there for its own sake, but always as part ofthe artistic or mimetic act. 
7 Schiffrin, Discourse Markers, 29. 
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The structure of dialogues, then, can be approached from several angles. 
In the present study, the structure of dialogues in Classical Arabic prose is 
not explored in its entirety, but rather the discussion focuses on the verbal 
paradigms which operate in them. Specifically, I will examine the indicative 
affirmative forms occurring in main clauses, although, for the sake of coher- 
ence, a short review of the negated forms will also be presented. It should be 
noted that the following discussion of dialogue clauses does not fit strictly with 
either the standard classification of sentence-types (i.e., declarative, impera- 
tive, interrogative) or with a certain typology of speech-acts; rather, it follows 
from the analysis ofthe verbal paradigms which were found to be used in differ- 
ent types of clauses, thus the classification may be said to reflect both syntactic 
and pragmatic aspects of the examined clauses. 


9.2 Declarative Clauses 


Declarative clauses are considered to be unmarked with respect to other sen- 
tence-types (or moods). They are the most frequently occurring type of clauses 
and, quite often, they do not include any positive marker of their ‘declarative’ 
meaning.? As for their use, declarative clauses are employed in the dialogue 
for a great number of speech-acts. The fact that they are commonly associ- 
ated with a descriptive or representative function is not so much suggested by 
authentic linguistic evidence, as by the history of language study (or better, its 
philosophical sources). Proper declaratives, so to speak, which serve a purely 
descriptive function, are usually of generic nature (see below chapter n1). As 
particular clauses, declaratives in the dialogue come close to having a descrip- 
tive function when they serve to express a mental state or perception, that is, 
when they are used as external verbalizations of internal states or processes 
(see below 9.2.1). Otherwise, declaratives are often used to state a certain posi- 
tion or offer support to this position, that is, to express an argument. We shall 
see below (9.2.2) that, although no explicit marker of the declarative meaning 
exists, Classical Arabic does have an exponent for the argumentative function 
of a clause, namely, the introductory "inna. 

As mentioned above (9.1), dialogue is considered to be the most basic form of 
language use. For this reason, grammars usually quote examples from dialogue 
in order to illustrate the typical meaning of a verbal form. A clause such as pre- 
sented in [9.2] could have served well the discussion ofthe tense-aspect opposi- 


8 Cf Kónig and Siemund, Speech Act, 284 ff. 
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tion marked by fa'ala and yaf alu, the first indicating past perfective meaning, 
the latter indicating non-past (or present-future) imperfective meaning: 


(9.2) | wayla-kum qataltum ‘aba-hu bi-l-amsi wa-'aqtulu-hü l-yawma 
Woe unto you! You killed his father yesterday and am I to kill him 
today?! (Sira 1, 222) 


There are two basic problems with such an analysis of the meanings of fa'ala 
and yaf alu. Firstly, this analysis is usually generalized by the grammarians so 
as to account for all the cases which exist in the language (see above chapter 3). 
Secondly, it reduces the functional complexity of the verbal forms to pure, 
clear-cut temporal or aspectual notions. Clearly, in [9.2], as suggested by the 
translation, aqtulu-hü cannot be simply understood as an assertion of future 
event. Rather, this form involves the modal sense of obligation, refuted by an 
implied tone ofreproach. But not only the interference of modal nuances in the 
temporal interpretation of the verbal forms challenges the neat tense-aspect 
opposition mentioned above. The precise meanings of tense and aspect, too, 
are not as self-evident as often taken to be in the frame of a dialogue. Consider, 
for instance, the following examples: 


(9.3) gala mada tasma'ma qalat 'asma'u rigalan yaquluna ya “ala l-awsi wa- 
rigalan yaqulüna ya “ala l-hazrai qala |-Gna hamiya I-qitalu 
He said: ‘What do you hear?’ She said: ‘I hear men saying “O people of 
Aws [come to battle]" and men saying “O people of Hazrag [come to 
battle]."' He said: ‘Now the battle is fierce. (Riwayat 2, 47) 


(9.4)  qala buraydatu 'arkabu l-'ana fa-'ati-kum bi-gamin katifin min qawm-t 
Burayda said: ‘I will ride now and come [back] to you with a group of 
tough men from my people: (Magazi, 405) 


In both examples the adverb /-'àna ‘now’ is used to signal the current relevance, 
presence, or actuality of the events from the point of view ofthe speaker. Thus, 
in [9.3], itis hard to claim that the fa'ala form hamiya refers to a past complete 
event. Even if we interpret it as ‘to become fierce’, the impression of this process 
still abides at the time when the clause is uttered. The same applies to [9.4], 
in which the yaf‘alu forms arkabu and ati cannot be said to refer to an un- 
approached future, for the intention to act is already present at the time when 
the clause is uttered. That the speaker's ‘now’ coincides with both impressions 
(or outcomes) and intentions raises a question as to the reality of a rigidly sliced 
time line (at least) in the sphere of the dialogue. 
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All this should not be taken to mean that tense and aspect distinctions do not 
exist in the dialogue, but only that they do not exist in a pure, absolute fashion. 
In the dialogue, temporal and aspectual meanings are always conflated with 
other meanings, modal or, at yet a higher level, pragmatic, which stem from 
the egocentricity (or subjectivity) of the dialogue and from its interactional 
nature. 

The following discussion of declarative clauses is divided into four sections. 
First, plain declaratives are examined. Second, clauses introduced by the argu- 
mentative "inna are discussed and, thereafter, asseverations taking the form 
of the "inna la-pattern. Last, declaratives in which negative forms are used are 
shortly reviewed. 


9.214 Plain Declaratives 

Plain declarative clauses exhibit the pattern of either the verbal clause or the 
nominal clause, not initiated by an introductory or a modificatory operator 
(see above 6.2.2.2). As discussed above (4.5), there is a certain correlation 
between the verbal form and the clausal pattern in which it occurs, so that 
yaf alu forms are more prone to occur in nominal clauses than faala forms. In 
general, extrapositions are more common with the first person than with the 
second and third persons. This, too, can be explained by the egocentric nature 
of dialogues, in which the extensive mention of T is not motivated by special 
conditions (e.g., by contrast to another person), but serves to re-activate the 
most natural and accessible topic of discourse. The participle, in itself a non- 
finite form, always occurs in the nominal clause pattern. 

Plain declarative clauses provide a good syntactic environment to examine 
the interaction between the verbal lexeme (the lexical aspect) and the verbal 
form (the grammatical aspect). As noted above (7.2), the verbal lexeme may 
be characterized according to two semantic distinctions, namely, boundedness 
and analyzabilty into internal phases. As for the verbal forms, the distinction is 
drawn between forms which do not impose a certain bounding ofthe situation, 
ie. yaf'alu, fa'ala, and fa'ilun, and those which impose such bounding, i.e., 
sawfa/sa-yaf alu, qad fa'ala, and maf ülun. 

The temporal value of verbs in the dialogue is determined relative to the 
zero-time of the dialogue. Far from its graphic representations, the zero-time 
of the dialogue is not simply a medial point on a logically constructed time 
axis. Rather, it converges with the subjective vantage-point of the speaker, with 
respect to which not only temporal but also aspectual and modal meanings, 
as well as pragmatic motivations, are determined. It will therefore be more 
accurate to define the reference point of the dialogue using a comprehensive 
term such as 'the situation ofthe speaker' (see above 4.2). In the following, I will 
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attempt to outline the way by which the semantic and grammatical properties 
of the verbal form interact with the specific situation of the speaker so as to 
produce the set of meanings found in dialogues. I shall use relative terms such 
as posterior and anterior to refer to the time reference of the form, saving 
the absolute terms, e.g., future and past, to indicate the corresponding logical 
notions. 

The verbal form yaf‘alu, with unbounded lexemes denoting activities or 
states, is normally interpreted as concurrent with the zero-time of the dialogue. 
In [9.5]-[9.7], yaf alu occurs with cognitive verbs, indicating perception or 
mental states. Although the examples exhibit all three persons, with this type of 
verbs, yaf alu is by far more attested in the first person. This may be explained 
by the fact that one is more inclined to make assertions about his internal state 
than about the mental states of others: 


(9.5)  asma'u rigalan yaquluna ya “ala l-awsi wa-rigalan yaquluna ya “ala l- 
hazragi 
I hear men saying ‘O people of 'Aws [come to battle]’ and men saying 
‘O people of Hazra£ [come to battle]; (Riwayat 2, 47) 


(9.6) talamu wallahi mà bi-makkata min qurasiyyin wa-la qurasiyyatin la-hü 
nassun fa-sa'idan [...] illa wa-qad ba'ata bi-hi ma'a-na 
You know, by God, there is not a man or a women in Mecca who has 
one nass or more [...] but he has sent it with us. (Magazi, 41) 


(9.7)  al-hiwanu hiwanu-hü fa-huwa yuridu ‘an yudassima-hü 
The table belongs to him and he wants to grease it. (Buhala’, 45) 


With verbs denoting a continuous or recurring activity, such as 'abada 'to 
worship, yaf'alu also has a concurrent meaning: 


(9.8)  fa-nahnu na‘budu l-mal@ikata wa-l-yahidu ta'budu 'uzayran 
We worship the angels while the Jews worship ‘Uzayr. (Stra 1, 236) 


With bounded lexemes, the verbal form yaf'alu is interpreted as having a 
posterior time reference relative to the zero-time of the dialogue. However, 
futurity expressed by yaf'alu appears to involve in most cases a modal nuance, 
especially in the first and second persons: 


(9.9) gala nahrugu fa-nuqatilu-hu fa-baka wa-qala la tahruga fa-wallahi 
"inna-hü la-nabiyyun 
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They both said: ‘We will go out and fight him. He cried and said: ‘Don't 
go out, for, by God, he is a prophet!’ (Magazi, 33) 


In [9.9] nahrugu fa-nuqatilu-hà do not express a pure prediction, but in fact, 
a statement about the speakers' intention to act. In such cases, intention is 
conflated with prediction to such an extent that one cannot regard the latter 
as the ‘focal use’ of yaf'alu.? Motion and action verbs such as represented by 
nahrugu and nuqatilu consist of both the components of intention and predic- 
tion. While intention is experienced by the speaker at the present moment of 
speech, prediction is less certain and always hinges upon the limited epistemo- 
logical position ofa particular subject (in generic clauses, by contrast, no such 
limits exist). Cognitive verbs, such as those illustrated above, are different from 
motion and action verbs in their semantic structure. In these verbs, intention 
and action are not so easily separable, at least in the case of feelings and sen- 
sations of which our mind is only receptive and which we normally have no 
control over (unless we take a deliberate, strongly intended action). However, 
it is not impossible (even if rare) to find yaf alu forms which predict a certain 
mental state. In such cases, the reference to future time is imposed by the sur- 
rounding context. This is the case in [9.10], where the future interpretation of 
wa-yakrahuna ‘they will hate’ is entailed by the prophetic context of the clause: 


(9.10) wa-hada l-baladu mawlidu-hü wa-mab'atu-hü tumma yuhrigu-hi qaw- 
mu-hü min-hà wa-yakrahüna mā gaa bi-hi 
This country is his birthplace and place of mission; then his people will 
expel him from there and despise what he has come with (i.e., the new 
faith). (Tarth 3, 144) 


9 Bybee, Perkins, and Pagliuca, Evolution, 280, argue that 'the future is less a temporal category 
and more a category resembling agent-oriented and epistemic modality’. Also Lyons, Seman- 
tics, 2, 815-816, states that ‘we are seldom in a position to lay claim to knowledge of the future 
[...]; thus the future tense ‘is rarely, if ever, used solely for making statements or prediction, 
or posing and asking factual questions about the future. It is also used in a wider or narrower 
range of non-factive utterances, involving supposition, inference, wish, intention and desire’. 
While I agree that a pure assertion of future events is possible only for those who hold a priv- 
ileged epistemological position, e.g. prophets, I do think that the component of intention or 
desire in a future utterance, by contrast to prediction, is very much ‘factive’. For this reason, 
I have described [9.9] as a ‘statement of intention’ Cf. also Fleischman, Future, 30, reviewing 
the discussion of the notion of future as a ‘projection of the subjective, experiential present’. 
The modal value of the future is, accordingly, a projection of ‘modalized notions’, such as voli- 
tion and obligation, which are ‘rooted in the present’. 
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Explicit reference to future time in the context induces a posterior reading 
of static verbs, whereas explicit reference to present time may induce a concur- 
rent reading of dynamic verbs. The present time does not necessarily coincide 
with the exact moment of speech, but it can also be a longer span of time which 
forms part of the speaker's ‘actual referential concern’.!° As Janssen articulately 
points out, ‘it is the actual referential concern to the speaker that permits the 
event at issue to be situated, with regard to the time of the utterance, within 
a broad temporal region in positions that vary significantly’. Such an under- 
standing of the meaning of the present tense, as the form marking an actual, 
focal, and relevant situation, obviates the otherwise puzzling questions as to 
the generality or semantic indefiniteness of the present tense. Thus, concurrent 
yaf alu forms may equally report on momentary activities overlapping with the 
speech time, or on habitual activities characteristic of the present situation of 
the speaker: 


(9.11) ya sayyid-il-sa‘ata wallahi tahrugu ruh-i 
My lord, now, by God, my spirit flies away. (Riwayat 1, 249) 


(9.12) fa-qala ya rasila llahi kayfa ya'ti-ka l-wahyu fa-qala rasülu llahi ‘ahya- 
nan ya'ti-nt mitla salsalati l-garasi 
He said: ‘O Messenger of God, how does the revelation come upon 
you?’ The Messenger of God said: ‘Sometimes it comes upon me like 
the ringing of a bell ...’ (Sahih, 4) 


There are two other cases in which yaf‘alu, occurring with bounded dynamic 
lexemes, is nonetheless interpreted as having a concurrent meaning. In these, 
no explicit reference to the present situation is made. In the first case, yaf‘alu 
serves to externalize or verbalize an internal observation: 


(9.13) wayla-ka tuharribu-ni ka-'anni matlübun 
Woe to you! you force me to flee as if I were a wanted man. (Buhala’, 
69) 


(9.14) tumma ga‘ala ya'malu safinatan fa-yamurrüna fa-yas‘aluna-hu fa-ya- 
qülu ‘a‘malu-ha saftnatan fa-yasharüna min-hu wa-yaqülüna ta‘malu 
safinatan ft -barri fa-kayfa tagrt 


10 Janssen, Preterit as Definite, 169. 
11 Ibid. 
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Then he started to build an ark and they passed by and asked [what 
was he doing] so he said: ‘I am building an ark from it? They made fun 
of him and said: ‘You are building an ark on land, how could it float?!’ 
(Tarih 1, 186) 


In [9.13] the speaker notices that he is forced to flee, and in [9.14] the speaker 
(echoed later by his addressees), explains the sight about which he is asked. 
These examples resemble those in which perception verbs are involved (see 
[5] above), only in this case the clause does not communicate direct perception 
but an observation involving further cognitive calculation. 

The second case in which dynamic yaf‘alu forms may assume a concurrent 
reading is with speech verbs, specifically with gala ‘to say’. The saying reported 
by yaqulu is understood as still abiding at the time of speech. Such an interpre- 
tation of the verbal form suggests that it is not the event of saying that is being 
referred to, but the content of the saying: 


(9.15) fa-qala li yaqulu la-ka ‘amiru l-mu’minina ‘aggil "ilay-ya 
He said to me: ‘The Commander of the Faithful tells you: “Hurry up 
[and come] to me.”’ (Riwayat 1, 65) 


To recapitulate the hitherto discussion of the meaning of yaf'alu in the dia- 
logue: with unbounded, static and dynamic lexemes, yaf alu refers to a concur- 
rent ongoing situation; with bounded lexemes, yaf‘alu is interpreted as refer- 
ring to an intended posterior situation. Deviations from these general tenden- 
cies are triggered by a specific context, either one carrying an explicit reference 
to the future (e.g. prophecy) or one carrying an explicit reference to the present 
moment or situation. External verbalizations of observed situations are also 
concurrent with the dialogue time. 

The verbal form yaf‘alu can be preceded by the modifiers la-, gad, and 
sawfa/sa- (see above 5.2.2). The form la-yaf'alu will be discussed below in 
section 9.2.3. The modified qad yaf'alu is scarcely found in dialogue clauses; 
it is usually used in generic clauses (see below n.3). In the dialogue, gad yaf alu 
is attested with the verbs ra'à ‘to see’ and ‘arafa ‘to know’, mostly in the first 
person. It appears that in such cases, as suggested by [9.16], gad has an assertory 
function: it serves to stress the validity of the assertion expressed by the plain 


yaf alu: 


(9.16) qum ilay-hi fa-qad ‘ara llaha ‘ata-ka bi-ma yuhzi-ka 
Get up [and go] to him, for I see that God brought you something that 
will humiliate you. (Riwayat 1, 247) 
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The modified form sa-yaf'alu, and to a lesser extent, sawfa yaf'alu, are more 
frequently attested in the dialogue. sawfa/sa-yaf‘alu serve to refer to poste- 
rior occurrences, with either bounded or unbounded lexemes. With the lat- 
ter types of lexemes, one can observe a neat opposition between the concur- 
rent yaf‘alu (see [6] above) and the posterior sawfa/sa-yaf‘alu, as illustrated 
below: 


(9.17) tumma ga‘ala yamalu safinatan fa-yamurrüna fa-yas'aluna-hü fa-ya- 
qülu ‘amalu-ha safinatan fa-yasharüna min-hu wa-yaqulüna ta'malu 
safinatan fi l-barri fa-kayfa tagri fa-yaqulu sawfa ta'lamuna 
Then he started to build an ark and they passed by and asked [what 
was he doing] so he said: Tam building an ark from it? They made fun 
of him and said: 'You are building an ark on land, how could it float?" 
So he said: ‘You will know’ (Ta’rih 1, 186) 


The verbal form fa'ala refers either to anterior occurrences, with dynamic 
lexemes, or to persistent situations, with stative lexemes: 


(9.18) fa-qala 'umaru ya rasüla llahi g?tu-ka li-'ümina bi-llahi wa-bi-rasili-ht 
wa-bi-ma gaa min-a llahi 
‘Umar said: ‘O Messenger of God, I came to you to express my belief in 
God and in His Messenger and in what he has brought from God.’ (Sira 


1, 227) 


(9.19) fa-qala l-ragulu ‘amantu bi-ma dita bi-ht 
The man said: ‘I believe in what you have brought’ (Sahih, 26) 


The persistent meaning of static fa‘ala forms is explained by the fact that fa‘ala, 
by contrast to gad fa'ala, does not mark the verbal situation as necessarily 
bounded. Thus, a@mantu in [9.19] depicts an event whose imprints, its relevance 
and actuality, extend to the dialogue time. Note that the distinction between 
anteriority and persistence marked by fa'ala exists only in the dialogue. In the 
narrative, the chain structure imposes a perfective-eventive reading of fa'ala, 
regardless of the type of the verbal lexeme (see below 10.2.1). 

Interestingly, there is a small group of stative lexemes with which fa'ala is 
not used to indicate persistence but rather concurrence. Two such lexemes are 
sadaqa ‘to tell the truth’ and kadaba ‘to tell lies’. When directed to the addressee, 
sadaqa and kadaba do not report on anterior events, but judge one's words as 
either true or false. To some extent, sadaqa and kadaba resemble verbs such 
as ‘to name’ or ‘to appoint’ in having a similar performative force (see below 
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9.3). The (semi-)performativity of sadaqa and kadaba may explain their con- 
current reading: 


(9.20) sadaqtuma wa-kadaba man qala gayra dalika 
You are both right and anyone who says otherwise lies. (Stra 1, 248) 


Other stative lexemes which indicate concurrence with fa'ala are $a'a ‘to want’ 
and ahabba ‘to like, when referring to a current desire of the speaker: 


(9.21) [...] wa-qad kabirat sinn-t wa-raqqa ‘azm-i wa-'ahbabtu liqa'a rabb-i 
[...] I have grown old, my bones have become tender, and I desire to 
meet my Lord. (Magazi, 213) 


In cases such as [9.21], the speaker uses fa'ala in order to mark politeness 
and humbleness. Such examples are particularly challenging to the common 
temporal-aspectual analysis of fa'ala, since it is not the past-perfective mean- 
ing of fa'ala, but its association with remoteness and indirectness, which makes 
this form suitable for polite requests. 

In contrast to fa'ala, the verbal form qad fa'ala, with both static and dy- 
namic lexemes, marks a bounded situation. With stative lexemes, qad fa'ala 
indicates the completion of the transition from one state to another (e.g., 'not 
knowing’ > ‘knowing’): 


(9.22) gad ‘araftu maqalata-ka fa-ragi‘ 'agla-ka wa-'lam ‘anna li-kulli 'insànin 
manzilatan wa-qadran 
I already know your position, but, reconsider the matter! Know that 
every man has an [assigned] status and rank! (Kalila wa-Dimna, 66) 


Resultativity, while very characteristic of qad fa'ala, is not the only meaning 
expressed by this form. In the sphere of the dialogue, qad fa'ala displays a 
complex semantic structure, consisting ofa cluster of temporal, aspectual, and 
modal meanings. The present discussion is not aimed to determine which of 
these meanings is the original meaning of gad fa'ala.? Rather, the goal is to 


12 [In the Arabistic literature, one finds several attempts to explain the multiplicity of func- 
tions fulfilled by qad. Testen, Asseverative la-, 85ff., argues that the original role of qad, 
from which its other meanings are derived, is the marking of perfective aspect. A differ- 
ent view is presented in Bahloul, Arabic Verb, chapter 5, who contends that the invariant 
meaning of qad, underlying all of its uses, is assertorial. In my view, the existing data does 
not provide us with enough evidence to reach a decisive conclusion. Nevertheless, the fact 
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examine the interaction of gad fa'ala and the surrounding context in order 
to understand the conditions in which a certain meaning suggests itself more 
strongly than others. 

We shall first look at a case where the temporal and aspectual meanings of 
qad fa'ala surface: 


(9.23) latantazirü-ni bi-l-‘akli fa-qad ‘akaltu 
Don't wait for me with the food, for I have already eaten. (Riwayat 1, 40) 


In [9.23] it is clear that gad ‘akaltu ‘I have already eaten’ refers to a complete 
event of eating, and hence to the resultant state of satiation, which explains 
the speaker's request not to postpone the meal time on his behalf. In [9.24], by 
contrast, the emphasis lies not on the fact that the event is already completed, 
but on the fact that it was indeed carried out: 


(9.24) wayha-ka 'a-hada siru-ka lladī ‘ansadta-hu l-farazdaga qultu na'am fa- 
qala qad wallahi 'asabta wallahi la-’in kana hada l-farzadaqu sa'iran 
la-qad hasada-ka 
Woe unto you, is this your poem that you sang to al-Farazdaq? I said: 
‘Yes.’ He said: ‘By God, you surely did [it] well! If this al-Farazdaq is a 
singer then he must envy you. (Riwayat 1, 13) 


The response qad ‘asabta ‘you did well; corroborated by the oath expression 
wallahi ‘by God; has an assertorial function: it stresses the fact that the event 
of singing exceeded the expectations of the speaker and that it is therefore 
remarkable. 

It is interesting to notice the different uses of gad fa‘ala in the dialogue vis-a- 
vis the narrative. First of all, qad fa‘ala in the dialogue may occur in main clauses 
whereas in the narrative it only occurs in dependent circumstantial clauses 
(when not embedded, see below 10.3.1). Secondly, in the dialogue, gad fa‘ala 
is mostly used to present the background or offer an explanation to a certain 
position, the same as argumentative "inna-clauses. This causal meaning of gad 

faala is evidently related to its anterior meaning. In the narrative, on the other 

hand, the anterior meaning seems to predominate. Consider, for instance, the 
following excerpt in which the same event, viz. gad ‘ahlaka, is mentioned twice, 
first in the dialogue and then in the narrative: 


that gad fa‘ala is generally incompatible with negation may be taken as evidence for the 
proposal that its core meaning is assertorial. 
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(9.25) ‘a-la ‘absiru fa-qad zahara |-nagasiyyu wa-qad ‘ahlaka llahu 'aduwwa- 
hu [...] wa-raga‘a l-nagasiyyu wa-qad 'ahlaka llahu aduwwa-hü 
Rejoice, for the Negus has conquered and God has destroyed his enemy 
[... ]; and the Negus came back after God had destroyed his enemy. (Stra 
1, 221) 


In the dialogue, gad ‘ahlaka clearly serves to explain the request expressed by 
the imperative ‘absiru. In the narrative, gad ahlaka is part of the chronological 
transmission of the story. In both cases, neither the temporal nor the causal 
meaning can be ruled out; yet, in each of them, due to the different text type, 
a chronological or a logical interpretation of gad fa‘ala suggests itself more 
strongly. 

The active participle fa'ilun, in the dialogue as elsewhere (see above 7.2), 
does not impose a certain bounding of the verbal situation. In contrast, the 
passive participle maf lun depicts a terminally bounded situation. With un- 
bounded lexemes, fa'ilun refers to a situation concurrent with the zero-time 
of the dialogue. As opposed to yaf'alu, fa'ilun does not indicate an ongoing or 
recurring situation, but a static one: 


(9.26) gad samittunna sü'i raddi-hi ‘alay-kunna wa-anà h@ifun mitla-hü min- 
hu 
You have heard his offensive reply to you and I fear of [getting] the same 
[reply] from him. (Riwayat 1, 11) 


With bounded lexemes, fa'ilun is interpreted as having a posterior time refer- 
ence relative to the zero-time of the dialogue. In many of these cases, fa'ilun 
serves to express an immediate future. In contrast to yaf alu, which states the 
speaker's intention to take action (and, hence, predicts the occurrence of that 
action), fa'ilun states the readiness of the speaker to take action. As illustrated 
in [9.27], the act of going out is that settled in the speaker's mind, so as to initi- 
ate the process in effect: 


(9.27) fa-qala ‘utbatu là $ay'a ‘ana harigun 
‘Utba said: ‘Nothing. I am leaving! (Magazi, 38) 


13 Immediate future forms, according to Bybee, Perkins, and Pagliuca, Evolution, 244 ff, are 
‘restricted to events which are imminent or about to occur in the immediate future’. As a 
matter of fact, immediate futures may be regarded as not futures at all, since rather than 
predictions, these forms amount more to ‘assertions announcing the imminence of an 
event’ (273). 
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The subjective opposition between intention and readiness marked by 
yaf‘alu and fa'ilun should not be simply reduced to the objective opposition 
between far and near future. In the dialogue, the temporal location of the 
events appears less important and, in fact, derives from the speaker’s subjec- 
tive evaluation as to the feasibility or probability of the events to take place. 

The passive participle, with both bounded and unbounded lexemes, depicts 
a resultant state, concurrent with the zero-time of the dialogue: 


(9.28) yarasula llahi -qawmu mad truna fazi'una 
O Messenger of God, the people are scared and frightened. (Magazi, 
54) 


Table 9.1 below summarizes the discussion ofthe functions of the verbal forms 
in declarative clauses: 


TABLE 9.1 The verbal forms in declarative clauses 


Verbal lexeme 
Verbal form Context/lexeme-specific 
unbounded bounded 
concurrent posterior concurrent 
ongoing situation | intention explicit present (/-sa'ata) 
observations, sayings ( yaquíu) 
posterior 
explicit future (prophecy) 
sa(wfa)-yaf alu posterior 
qad yaf alu concurrent-assertive 
‘ara, arifu 
persistent anterior concurrent-indirect/remote 
saa, ahabba 
concurrent-‘performative’ 
sadaqa, kadaba 
qad fa'ala anterior-complete-causal-assertive 
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Verbal lexeme 
Verbal form Context/lexeme-specific 
unbounded bounded 
failun concurrent state posterior 
readiness 


maf ülun concurrent result 


9.2.2 Argumentative ’inna-clauses 

The display of arguments constitutes a great part of any dialogue exchange. An 
argument, as Schiffrin defines it, is ‘discourse through which speakers support 
disputable positions'!^ It comprises, accordingly, three parts: position, dispute, 
and support. An argumentative clause, i.e., a clause which contributes to the 
construction of an argument, can be used to convey any of these parts. Quite 
often, clauses which express support or dispute do not follow the explicit men- 
tion of a position, but implicitly, by endorsing or rejecting a certain position, 
they also make plain what its content is about. 

Positions, i.e., assertions about situations and events, beliefs and ideas, are 
often expressed by plain declaratives. However, they can also take the marked 
form of 'inna-clauses. The operator "inna is used for a number of functions.!* 
One of its major roles is to introduce what may be described as 'expository' 
clauses, i.e., clauses which outline a certain position. Expository ‘inna-clauses 
do not occur freely in the dialogue, but are found adjacent to clauses express- 
ing commands, demands, requests or questions, whether these are directly 
addressed or only inferred. Expository "inna-clauses initiate thus bipartite 
structures, in which the first part, the expository unit, implies the second part, 
the unit addressing the second party. 

The verbal paradigm in expository "inna-clauses consist of yaf‘alu, fa‘ala, 
qad fa'ala, and the participle. As far as their temporal, aspectual, and modal 
meanings are concerned, these forms exhibit the same distinctions as the ones 
observed in plain declaratives, as illustrated below: 


14 Schiffrin, Discourse Markers, 18. 
15 The syntactic distribution and discourse functions of "inna were thoroughly studied in 
Marmorstein, "Inna-Sentences. 
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(9.29) "inna-nt ‘asmuru Llaylata maa ‘amiri -mwminima fa-hal tuhsinu ‘an 
tahduwa 
I will spend the night chatting with the Commander of the Faithful— 
are you good in singing the songs which urge the camels? (Riwayat1, 25) 


(9.30) ‘inna ragulan min ‘ashabi-ka qatala ragulayni min qawm-iwa-la-huma 
min-ka amanun wa-'ahdun fa-b‘at bi-diyati-hima “ilay-na 
A man from your companions killed two men of my people, while they 
had your protection and agreement, so send us their blood money! 
(Magazi, 364) 


(9.31) "inni qad itu bi-'irsali-ka fa-ma 'inda-ka 
I have come with your release, what do you have at your [disposal]? 
(Riwayat 2, 190) 


(9.32) ya maara l-‘usati "inni muftirun fa-aftirü 
O people of disobedience, I am breaking my fast, so break your fast! 
(Magazi, 47) 


Argumentative ‘inna-clauses are not only used to display a position but also 
to explicate a certain position or appeal to the addressee. In such cases, the 
bipartite structure shows an inverted order, in which the "inna-clause follows a 
(direct or indirect) command, request or question. The position which explica- 
tive "inna-clauses serve to support is often not explicitly stated, but implicit 
in the content of the "inna-clause itself. The explicative "inna thus encodes 
both sides of the argument (i.e., the position and the reaction to this position), 
thereby encapsulating its dialogic nature.!6 

Explicative inna-clauses feature the verbal forms yaf'alu, fa'ala, qad fa'ala, 
and the participle, and to a smaller extent, sa-yaf'alu, as illustrated in the 
following set of examples: 


(9.33) ihmü la-nà zuhüra-nà fa-'innà nahafu ‘an nwtà min wara@i-na 
Shield our backs, for we fear that we will be approached from behind 
us! (Magazi, 224) 


16 According to Schiffrin, Discourse Markers, 18, arguments incorporate both monologic 
and dialogic properties, the latter have to do with 'the interactional organization of 
dispute’. The rhetoric of dispute is sometimes captured in the most compact lexical 
items, e.g.: Arabic’s "inna, Hebrew's harei, or car in French (for the latter, see Larcher, Le 
‘segmentateur’, 60). 
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(9.34) ‘and ‘abdu-ka ya amira l-mwminina fa-qul mà Sita siwa bassarin fa-'innt 
halaftu fi ‘amri-hi bi-yaminin jamüsin 
I am your servant, O Commander of the Faithful; ask whatever you 
want but Basar, for I took the gamus-oath in his case. (Riwayat 1, 258) 


(9.35) fa-tanahha nahiyatan wa-l-sama'u tumtiru 'alay-hi yaqulu ‘utbatu ‘inna 
hada huwa la-nakdun wa-'inna-hum qad 'ahadü suqqa'a-kum 
He moved aside and the heavens rained down upon him. ‘Utba said: 
‘This is verily a misfortune, for they have already taken your water- 
carriers!’ (Magazi, 52) 


(9.36) intaliq bi-na “ila adnà mäi l-qawmi fa-'inni 'alimun bi-ha wa-bi-qulubi- 
hà 
Let us go to the point nearest to the water of the people, for I know it 
and its wells. (Magazi, 53) 


(9.37) usduq-il-malika amma sami'ta fa-innt sa-uhadditu-hü bi-mitli haditi- 
ka 
Tell the king the truth about what you have heard, for I will give him 
the same account as yours. (Riwayat 2, 193) 


Itis important to note that the explicative meaning may be imparted by other 
syntactic means, such as the connective fa-. The verbal form, too, specifically 
qad fa'ala which carries a causal meaning, is sufficient in marking the explica- 
tive relation. However, unlike the other exponents, "inna is the only grammati- 
cal device which indicates explicitly (unambiguously) the explicative relation. 


9.2.3  Asseverative inna la-clauses 

Besides its argumentative function, the operator "inna also has an expressive 
function. The fact that "inna marks tawkid ‘emphasis’ was recognized by the 
Arab grammarians, and it is, in fact, the meaning most commonly associated 
with this particle. The present discussion is not concerned with the semantics 
of "inna; however, some clarifications as to the distribution and use of the 
emphatic inna are deemed necessary. 

It should first be stated that "inna alone does not embody an emphatic mean- 
ing, but only when it introduces a nominal clause whose predicate is preceded 
by the modifier /a-. Thus, the emphasis expressed by "inna la-clauses should be 
attributed to the overall construction of the clause (and historically, perhaps, 
to the emphatic /a- alone). Secondly, the exact meaning of ‘emphasis’, which in 
itselfis quite vague, should be examined more closely. Emphasis can be applied 
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to various parts of the predication. In the case of a verbal predication, each of 
its constitutive elements, i.e., the subject, the verbal lexeme, and the predica- 
tive link (the ‘nexus’), can be emphasized." It is the latter constitutive element, 
namely, the predicative relation, that the "inna la- construction is emphasiz- 
ing, thereby assigning the clause an asseverative force. The emphasizing ofthe 
predicative link, or the ‘nexus focusing mechanism; is characterized by Cohen 
as ‘a contrast of polarity applied to the nexus, or in other words, the contrast 
between the affirmative and the negative or even mere implication of negative, 
such as doubt? The content to which the asseveration reacts may be explicitly 
stated in the surrounding context or presupposed by the speaker. Nexus focus- 
ing is viewed by Cohen as inherently modal, since it ‘marks the propositional 
content as initially in doubt’!9 In my general classification of the verbal forms 
(see above chapter 5), I drew a distinction between modally unmarked (indica- 
tive) forms and modally marked forms. The employment of indicative forms in 
asseverative clauses is thus one case in which these acquire a specialized modal 
meaning (another case will be discussed in section 9.4 below). However, this 
meaning cannot be attributed to the verbal form alone, as it emerges from the 
entire construction of the clause. 

The verbal paradigm in asseverative clauses consists of yaf'alu and the 
participle, to which the modifier la- is prefixed. Not only with unbounded, but 
also with bounded lexemes, yaf'alu refers to an ongoing or recurring situation, 
concurrent with the zero-time of the dialogue: 


(9.38) haltadrüna lima qāma muhammadun qalü là wallahi mà nadriwa-ma 
tadrt anta qàla bala waltawrati "inni la-adrt 
Do you know why Muhammad got up? They said: 'By God, we do not 
know and neither do you! He said: ‘But of course, by the Torah, I do 
know!’ (Magazi, 365) 


(9.40) qalat hadigatu kalla wallahi mà yuhzt-ka llahu 'abadan "inna-ka la- 
tasilu l-rahima wa-tahmilu l-kalla wa-tuksibu l-ma'düma wa-taqri l- 
dayfa wa-tu'tnu ‘ala naw@ibi l-haqqi 
Hadi£a said: ‘Never, by God, God will never disgrace you! You bestow 
upon the relatives, carry the burden, grant the poor with help, receive 


17 For the analysis of the verbal complex into three essential constituents, viz. (1) the pro- 
nominal theme, (2) the verbal lexeme, and (3) the predicative relation between them, see 
Goldenberg, Verbal Structure. 

18 Cohen, Modal System, 42. 

19  Ibid,67. 
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hospitably the guest, and help in fulfilling the ever-recurring duties. 
(Sahih, 3) 


The participle, as mentioned before, is generally used to express a static situa- 
tion. However, in the frame of "inna la-clauses, this state is interpreted as that 
characteristic so as to become an inherent attribute or disposition. This may be 
explained by the fact that nexus focusing, marked by the "inna la-pattern, essen- 
tially conveys a strong identification between the speaker (or more generally, 
the subject) and his state. Thus, also with bounded lexemes, the concurrent 
interpretation of la-fa'ilun seems to be called for: 


(9.41) wallahi mà balaga-nà "illà ‘anna nabiyya-nà yusalli "ila Sami wa-mà 
nurtdu ‘an nuhdlifa-ha qala fa-qàla "inni la-musallin "ilay-ha 
By God, we are only informed that our Prophet prays towards al-Sàm, 
and we do not want to contradict him. (he said) He said: ‘I am surely 
praying towards it (i.e. the Kaba)’ (Sura 1, 294) 


The strong ties between asseveration, as marked by the "inna la- pattern, and 
reference to present time, did not escape the Arab grammarians. Ibn Ya'i3 
reports on a dispute among the grammarians with regard to the possible future 
interpretation of la-yaf'alu.?? The grammarians allowing for a future reading 
of la-yaf'alu adduce the following verse from the Qur'an: wa-inna rabbu-ka 
la-yahkumu bayna-hum yawma l-qiyamati (16:124) ‘Verily your Lord will judge 
among them on the Day of Resurrection’. However, such evidence could not be 
found in my corpus, where all the examples of la-yaf'alu appeared as largely 
incompatible with a future reading. In my view, this fact is not to be explained 
by the disambiguating function of /a-, which instructs us to interpret yaf‘alu 
as present, the same way as sa- instructs us to interpret yaf'alu as future, 
as suggested by some grammarians. Rather, the relation between "inna la- 
clauses and reference to present time stems from the essential function of these 
clauses, namely, to emphasize the strong identification of the speaker (i.e., the 
topic entity) with his current state (i.e., his qualification or description).?! 


9.2.4 Negative Clauses 
The present section on negative clauses in the dialogue is a short addendum 
to the above discussion of affirmative declarative clauses. To be sure, the topic 


20  IbnYai$ Šarh al-Mufassal, 5, 147. 
21 Unlike the stressed auxiliary 'do' in English, "inna la- does not operate in all tenses, but is 
restricted to the current state of the speaker. 
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of negation in Classical Arabic, considering both its notional and structural 
aspects, is worthy of a whole lot more attention. Here I will only make a few 
notes regarding the issues of compatibility, distribution, and frequency of some 
negated verbal phrases. 

The Arab grammarians defined the negated verbal forms in contrast to 
their affirmative counterparts. Thus, Sibawayhi presents a neat correspon- 
dence between fa'ala and its negation lam yaf‘al, and between la-gad fa‘ala 
and its negation ma fa‘ala. With yaf‘alu, the correspondence goes as follows: 
ma yaf alu negates the present yaf‘alu, whereas la yaf‘alu negates both the 
future yaf'alu and the energetic la-yaf'alanna.?? Sibawayhi's discussion of ver- 
bal negation offers two important insights. Firstly, it reveals the polyfunction- 
ality of the verbal forms, which—depending on their affirmative or negative 
realization—can be used to express different meanings. Secondly, it suggests 
the same connection that was observed above between emphasizing and ref- 
erence to present time. These two meanings emerge from the interaction of 
the negative marker ma and the verbal forms fa'ala and yaf'alu, respectively. 
The connection between emphasis and reference to present time was lucidly 
explained by Wehr.?? The negative particle mà, as noticed by Wehr, is usually 
found in dialogues, and more specifically, in contexts where an oath, assevera- 
tion, or emphasis of some other kind are involved. The primary function of ma 
is accordingly to mark a ‘strong emotional form of speech; and to indicate high 
involvement on the part of the speaking subject. Since the event expressed in 
the clause is ‘affectively stressed, it is felt by the speaker to be ‘closer’ to his 
present situation.?4 

The grammarians account of the verbal negation and Wehr's insightful de- 
scription of ma conform with a great part of the data found in my corpus; still, 
some additional observations and refinements of the ones mentioned above 
can be offered. 

The verbal form yaf alu, when negated by lā, may be interpreted as either 
concurrent or posterior. The time reference of la yaf'alu is not determined by 
the corresponding (in fact, presupposed) affirmative form, which, we recall, 
can indicate both temporal values. Rather, the time reference is derived from 
the interaction between the verbal lexeme and the grammatical form of the 
verb. With unbounded lexemes, lā yaf'alu is normally interpreted as concur- 
rent: 


22 Sibawayhi, Kitab, 1, 408-409. 
23 . Wehr, Arabischer Negationen. 
24  lbid,a. 
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(9.42) "ayna abü-ki ya binta ‘abi bakrin qalat qultu la ‘adri wallahi ‘ayna ‘ab-i 
(Sira 1, 329) 
Where is your father, O daughter of Abt Bakr? (she said) I said: ‘I don't 
know, by God, where is my father’ 


Contexts which include an explicit reference to future time induce a posterior 
reading of lā yaf'alu, also with unbounded lexemes. The negated lä yaf alu, the 
same as yaf alu, is usually not used to convey pure predictions, but to express 
one's intention to act or not to take action. In the first person, the intention is 
internal; in the second and third persons, it is projected or conjectured: 


(9.43) wa-'innà wallahi là nu’minu bi-l-rahmani 'abadan 
And, by God, we will never believe in al-Rahman! (Sira 1, 189) 


As amply demonstrated by Wehr, the negative marker md is used for expressive 
or ‘affective’ negation. Indeed, ma yaf alu is very common in oaths and other 
asseverative contexts, where reference to a future event is often intended: 


(9.44) fa-wallahi mà yadhulu 'alay-ka 'ahadun 
By God, no one is to enter upon you. (Sira 1, 249) 


The negated ma yaf'alu is also found in non-asseverative contexts. In such 
cases, it usually occurs with cognitive verbs indicating perception or a certain 
mental state or disposition. The preference of ma with cognitive verbs is to be 
explained by the egocentric, or better, 'centripetal force' of this negative par- 
ticle, which brings the situation ‘closer’ to the speaker, whether this closeness 
stems from a strong emotional involvement or from the fact that the situation 
is internally experienced or sensed: 


(9.45) wa-mà uhibbu ‘an ta'lama quraysun ma ‘aqilu l-āna 
I don’t want Qurays to learn what I say now. (Magazi, 36) 


I adduce one example for the negation of yaf alu with laysa, which in Classical 
Arabic prose, as opposed to Quranic Arabic, is not uncommon.?5 From a 
structural (and perhaps also historical) point of view, the compatibility of 


25 Concluding his discussion of laysa in the Quran and in Sibawayhi's Kitab, Sakaedani, 
Laysa, 170-171, says that since laysa yaf alu is not attested in the Quràn, nor mentioned 
by Sibawayhi, its usage is ‘supposed to be relatively recent. However, the fact that we do 
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yaf‘alu with laysa—the negative counterpart of both the existential and the 
copulative kana—is quite interesting: it hints at the nominal character of this 
type of verb (see above chapter 2), which essentially indicates nothing more 
than an indefinite state of affairs, which can be either asserted or denied: 


(9.46) kayfa ra'ayta bna jami'in ya bunay-ya qultu la-hü ‘a-wa-tuft-ni guiltu 
fida-ka fa-qala lastu "uft-ka fa-qul (Riwayat 1, 3) 
My little son, what is your opinion about Ibn Gàmi'? I said: ‘Will you 
exempt me [from answering], may I be made your ransom?’ He said: ‘I 
will not exempt you, so say [what do you think]? 


The negation ofthe verbal form fa'ala via là is highly marked. The negated form 
lā fa'ala, which occurs in contexts of oaths and asseverations, conveys a strong 
negation and refers to situations which will not take place under any type of 
circumstances: 


(9.47) fa-qultu wallahi la fa‘altu wa-'in talaba-ni l-halifatu 
I said: ‘By God, I shall not do that even if the Caliph asks me to’ (Riwayat 
1, 3) 


The negated form ma fa'ala, the same as mà yaf alu, is very common in contexts 
of oaths and asseverations. With both static and dynamic lexemes, it refers to 
situations whose imprints or relevance still abide at the time when the clause 
is uttered: 


(9.48) "inna-hü wallati wal'uzza mà nazala bi-kum 'amrun 'a'zamu min dalika 
By al-Lat and al-‘Uzza, surely nothing greater than that has come down 
to you! (Magazi, 32) 


Due to the 'centripetal force' of ma, mà fa'ala is commonly used with lexemes 
denoting situations which are internally perceived or sensed by the speaker: 


(9.49) mà ra'aytu min-ka hayran qattu 
I have never seen any good from you. (Sahih, 15) 


find laysa yaf alu in Classical Arabic prose proves that this is not an innovation of Modern 
Standard Arabic but, in fact, a fairly old form, even if not found in the corpora described 
by the grammarians. 
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(9.50) ya habib-i ma 'aradtu l-wad'a min-ka bi-mà qultu-hi la-ka wa-innama 
‘aradtu tahdiba-ka wa-taqwima-ka 
My friend, I did not want to disparage you by what I have said, but only 
to improve and correct you. (Riwdyat 1, 40) 


The most common form of past negation does not involve fa‘ala at all. The 
unmarked form of past negation is lam yafval: it may occur with all types of 
lexemes and it is not text-sensitive. Although cognitive verbs are often negated 
through ma fa‘ala, they may also be negated through lam yaf'al: 


(9.51) mā liara-ka l-yawma habita -nafsi wa-lam ‘ara-ka mud ‘ayyamin 
Why is it that I see you today depressed and I haven't seen you for days?! 
(Kalila wa-Dimna, 88) 


Lastly, I would like to present two examples of negated participial forms. The 
negation of the participle can be done via ma, laysa, or gayra (the latter not dis- 
cussed here). Quite often, the negative particles md or laysa are strengthened 
by an additional marker prefixed to the participle, namely, the preposition bi-. 
The structure of ma/laysa bi- clauses parallels the structure of "inna la-clauses: 
in both cases, an operator controlling the entire clause is followed by a modifier 
preceding the predicate. Also, as far as their function is concerned, ma/laysa bi- 
clauses correspond to "inna la-clauses: while "inna la- indicates a strong associ- 
ation ofthe speaker (or agent) with a certain situation or attribute, ma/laysa bi- 
indicates a strong dissociation of the speaker (or agent) froma certain attribute. 
For instance, in the famous passage quoted in [9.52], the Prophet, declaring that 
he does not read, dissociates himself not only from a current state of reading, 
but from the very ability to read: 


(9.52) fa-qala iqra? fa-qultu mà ‘ana bi-qarvin 
He said (i.e. the angel): ‘Read!’ So I Said: ‘I do not read. (Sahih 5) 


When not reinforced by bi- and occurring with bounded lexemes, the negated 
participle can be interpreted as referring to an immediate future or ‘current 
readiness’: 


(9.53) wa-qad agartu l-gamala wa-lastu gadiran bi-hi 
I have protected the camel and I am not about to betray him. (Kalila 
wa-Dimna, 103) 
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The verbal form qad fa‘ala is not found in negative declarative clauses. This 
may be explained by the fact that the assertorial meaning of qad is by and 
large incompatible with negation. However, we do find gad fa‘ala in negative 
interrogatives, as will be discussed and illustrated below (9.5). 


9.3 Performative Clauses 


Performative clauses are here dedicated a separate section although, from a 
strictly formal point of view, this type of clauses could have been subsumed 
under the above discussion of declaratives. Indeed, performative clauses do not 
employ a different mood than declaratives (like imperatives), nor do they oper- 
ate on the assertive value of the clause (like interrogatives). Also from a prag- 
matic point of view, the preliminary Austinian distinction between 'performa- 
tive’ and ‘constative’ is blurred once one recognizes that all clauses bear some 
kind of illocutionary force, whether that be directly or indirectly expressed. 
What, then, justifies treating performatives any differently from the normal 
declaratives discussed above? In my view, this question cannot be settled on 
theoretical grounds, by espousing either one of the reductive approaches to 
speech-acts (the ‘thesis’ or ‘antithesis’, to use Levinson's formulation ).29 Rather, 
it will be proper to speak of a distinct category of performatives if this indeed 
correlates with a special marking, lexical and/or grammatical. This condition 
appears to be fulfilled in Classical Arabic as will be shown below. 
Performative clauses, as basically defined, are not used to say something but 
to do something, i.e., to bring about a change in the world, given the proper 
(‘felicitous’) conditions allowing for this change. Such a definition is rather gen- 
eral and may apply to a great number of clauses found in dialogues. Thus, in 
order to distinguish performatives from other types of clauses one must be able 
to specify which actions in what conditions should be considered as performa- 
tives. I define performative clauses as declarations of actions which constitute, 
i.e., initiate and accomplish, the action in effect. Unlike expressions of inter- 
nal perception or external observations (see above 9.2.1), these declarations do 
not simply verbalize situations which are co-extensive with the time of speech, 
but refer to situations which come about through speech. Unlike imperatives 
or interrogatives, performatives are not designed to solicit the reaction of a sec- 


26 The topic of speech acts is thoroughly discussed in Levinson, Pragmatics, chapter 5. Levin- 
son contrasts two possible ways (‘theses’) to resolve the theoretical problems brought 
about by this topic. 
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ond party (though they may affect one), but reside entirely in the domain of the 
speaker's desire and intention. 

In Classical Arabic, one can distinguish between two major types of perfor- 
mative clauses: in the first, the verbal form yaf‘alu is used; in the second, fa‘ala 
and qad fa‘ala are used. This distinction is not only entailed by the grammat- 
ical form of the verb, but also by its compatibility with various lexical classes. 
Thus, yaf‘alu-performatives are lexeme-specific and occur only with declara- 
tion verbs: 


(9.54) ya kasadu hal ra'ayta ‘ahadan min ‘uyuni muhammadin fa-yaqulu 
aŭdu bi-llahi wa-anna ‘uyunu muhammadin bi-l-nahbari 
O Kašad, did you see any of Muhammad's spies? He said: ‘God forbid! 
Why are there spies of Muhammad in Nahbar’? (Magazi, 20) 


(9.55) "udakkiru-kum-u llàha wa-dina-kum wa-nabiyya-kum 
I [hereby] remind you of God, your religion, and your Prophet. (Ma- 
Gazi, 219) 


(9.56) ‘ahlifu bi-llahi la-qad da'a-kum "usaydun bi-gayri l-waghi lladi dahaba 
bi-hi min ‘inda-kum 
I swear by God, 'Usayd certainly has come back to you with a different 
expression on his face than the one he had when he left you. (Sira1, 292) 


In contrast, fa‘ala/qad fa'ala-performatives occur with all types of lexemes, 
though rarely with declaration verbs.?? This type of performatives are used in 
contexts where the event at issue calls for both parties' consent. In other words, 
in order for the event to be successfully carried out, a reciprocal approval, an 
agreement, is needed. I therefore refer to this type of clauses as 'transaction- 
performatives’: 


(9.57) yà rasüla llahi bal taqsimu-hü li-lmuhagirina wa-yakunina ft düri-nà 
kama kànü wa-nadat-i l-ansàru radina wa-sallamna ya rasüla llahi 
O Messenger of God, you may rather apportion it to the Muhagirun and 
they will stay at our homes as they used to. The Ansar then called out: 
"We are satisfied and approve [it], O Messenger of God.’ (Magazi, 379) 


27 Grammars do quote a few examples of declaration verbs realized in the fa‘ala form, e.g.: 
'ansadtu-ka llaha ‘I conjure you by God’ (Wright, Grammar, 2, 1). Such examples, however, 
are seldom found in Classical Arabic prose. 
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(9.58) ya aba abdi Samsin wafat dimmatu-ka qad radadtu 'ilay-ka giwara-ka 
O "Abü ‘Abd Sams, your obligation [to me] is completely fulfilled; I 
[hereby] renounce your protection. (Stra 1, 243) 

(9.59) idan li‘ahrug 'ilà bisrin bi-L-'iraqi |...] qala qad 'adintu la-ka 
Allow me to go to Bisr in Iraq [...] He said: ‘I [hereby] allow you’ 
(Riwayát 1, 16) 


Unlike 'declaration-performaives, whose successful execution hinges solely 
on the speaker, without appealing to an external authority (anyone can suc- 
cessfully take an oath, the question of its actual worth is entirely irrelevant), 
'transaction-performatives' presuppose the authority of both the speaker and 
his addressee to reach an agreement, i.e., to offer and accept the matter at hand. 

Despite the functional differences outlined above, one cannot help but won- 
der how is it that yaf'alu, fa'ala, and qad fa'ala can all be used to indicate 
performativity? In my opinion, the appropriateness of all three forms in perfor- 
mative clauses is not dissociated from their temporal and aspectual meanings 
in regular declaratives. The form yaf‘alu, as was shown above, often has a con- 
current reading with speech verbs. The form fa‘ala, with stative lexemes, has a 
tangent point with the present situation of the speaker, and this is apparently 
the reason why radina and sallamna in [9.57] are realized in the fa‘ala form 
rather than in the resultative gad fa'ala form. The use of gad fa'ala with poten- 
tially bounded lexemes, as in the last two examples, should be explained by the 
aspectual meaning of this form, indicating the completion of the verbal situa- 
tion. The relation between performativity and resultativity is also apparent in 
the next example, featuring the passive participle: 


(9.60) mal'ünatun-i l-ardu llati huliqta min-ha la'natan hatta tatahawwala 
timaru-ha Sawkan 
Cursed is the earth from which you were created in such a curse that 
its fruits will turn into thorns. (Tarif 1, 106) 


There are very few examples in which performativity is expressed through 
a participial predicate, realizing the order of the verbal clause. The peculiar 
structure of [9.60] may be explained by the parallel (in fact underlying) Biblical 
version of the clause (viz. Genesis 317 Grtird h@adama ba‘abiireka). In any 
event, mal'unatun presents us with yet another kind of performative clauses, 
namely, blessings and curses. When the curse is delivered by the ultimate 
(divine) authority, as is the case in [9.60], it gains a performative force: it is 
effective as ofthe time of its pronunciation. This case is different from ordinary 
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(human) curses, to be discussed in the following section, where the curse is a 
matter of a (yet unfulfilled) wish. Table 9.2 below summarizes the discussion of 


the distribution and function of the verbal forms in performative clauses: 


TABLE 9.2 The verbal forms in performative clauses 


Verbal form Type of performative Temporal-aspectual value 
yaf alu declarative-performative concurrence 

fa'ala transaction-performative persistence 

qad fa'ala transaction-performative  resultativity 

maf ülun blessings and curses resultativity 


9.4 Optative Clauses 


In Classical Arabic, the expression of wishes is not marked by a special mood, 
but may be realized through various syntactic means (for instance, the operator 
layta). What I refer to as optative clauses are but one type of clause expressing a 
wish. Optative clauses employ as a rule the fa‘ala form, followed by the explicit 
mention of allah or rabb ‘God’: [ fa'ala-object pron. llah/rabb]. In the passive 
voice, the reference to allah or rabb is implicit: 


(9.61) fa-mà hagatu l-'amiri "ilay-ya ga‘ala-ni llahu fida-hu 
What need is there in me for the Amir? May God make me his ransom! 
(Riwayat 1, 246) 


(9.62) guiltu fida-ka 'ibil-1 wa-'amanati 
May I be made your ransom, [what about| my camels and trusted 
goods? (Riwayat 1, 246) 


As discussed earlier (9.2.3), sometimes a modally unmarked (indicative) form 
has a specialized modal meaning. This is the case with the optative fa'ala (as 
well as the conditional fa'ala which is not dealt with in the present work). 
Any attempt to derive the optative meaning of fa'ala from its ‘basic’ past- 
perfective meaning is bound to result in circular reasoning.?? We might get 


28 Wright, Grammar, 2, 21f., argues that fa‘ala—when occurring in promises, oaths, condi- 
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closer to understand the optative meaning of fa‘ala if we examine the discur- 
sive function of these types of clauses. As shown in the examples above, the 
expression of wish is not intended for its own sake, but as means to show polite- 
ness and humbleness, called for in interactions with a person of a higher social 
stature. Earlier I discussed cases where the current desire of the speaker was 
expressed through fa'ala. This use of fa‘ala was explained too by the indirect- 
ness or remoteness associated with fa'ala (see [9.21] above). Yet, in what may 
look as quite the opposite circumstances, the optative fa'ala is not only used to 
signal politeness in the face of nobility, but also as means to show friendliness 
and generosity: 


(9.63) fa-qala ‘a-la 'uhadditu-kum bi-ma samitu min rasüli llahi |...] fa-quina 
bala rahima-ka llahu 
And he said: "Will I not tell you about what I have heard from the 
Messenger of God [...]’ And we said: ‘Certainly, may God have mercy 
upon you! (Ta’rth 1, 63) 


In [9.63] the speakers want to encourage their addressee to share with them 
the words of the Prophet, thus they use the blessing rahima-ka llahu to show 
rapport. That rahima-ka llahu/rabbu-ka is that conventionalized as an expres- 
sion of good will is evident in the next example, where God himself is blessing 
Adam: 


(9.64) fa-lamma nafaha ft-hi l-rūha fa-dahala L-rühu fi ra’si-hi 'atasa fa-qalat-i 
l-mal@ikatu qul-i -hamdu li-llahi fa-qala l-hamdu li-llahi fa-qala llahu 
rahima-ka rabbu-ka 
And when He blew into him (i.e. Adam) the spirit and the spirit entered 
his head he sneezed. The angels said: ‘Say “Praise be to God!”’ So he said: 
‘Praise be to God! Then God said: ‘May your Lord have mercy upon 
you!’ (Tarif 1, 92) 


tional sentences, and wishes—has a virtually past or perfective sense, due to the certainty 
attributed to the occurrence ‘represented as having already taken place’ or ‘as already ful- 
filled’. If indeed ‘certainty’ is the semantic feature underlying such uses of fa'ala, then one 
may rightly wonder how is it that qad fa'ala is never used in these contexts. The fact that 
in Post-Classical Arabic (cf. Fischer, Classical Arabic Grammar, 103), as well as in Arabic 
dialects, optative expressions employ as a rule the prefix conjugation ratherthan the suffix 
conjugation, is again evidence for the ad hoc validity of some aspectual-modal correla- 
tions suggested for Classical Arabic. 
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I suggest, then, that the use of fa'ala in optative clauses might not be derived 
from its past-perfective meaning (at least not in a straightforward manner), but 
it is rather associated with the indirectness, remoteness, and politeness which 
is implied by this form.?? The fact that optative clauses are also used for ill- 
wishing is perhaps to be explained by a generalization of the use of this pattern: 
once it was established for blessings, it extended to the expression of wishes of 
all types, including bad ones, as illustrated below:3° 


(9.65) fa-haraga "ilay-ya ‘abu gahlin fa-qala marhaban wa-'ahlan ya bna uht- 
i mà gaa bi-ka gala gi'tu "uhbiru-ka ‘anni qad ‘amantu bi-llahi wa-bi- 
rasüli-hi muhammadin wa-saddaqtu bi-ma gaa bi-hi qala fa-daraba l- 
baba ftwagh-i wa-qala qabbaha-ka llahu wa-qabbaha mā ġita bi-hi 
Then ’Abū Gahl came out to me and said: ‘Welcome! O my nephew, 
what has brought you?’ He said: ' came to tell you that I have become 
a believer in God and His Messenger Muhammad and that I regard as 
true what he has brought" (he said) Then he slammed the door in my 
face and said: 'May God damn you and damn what you have brought! 
(Sira 1, 230) 


So far we have seen optative clauses in which fa'ala was employed. However, 
few examples feature the verbal form yaf alu. Unlike fa'ala, the use of yaf‘alu 
in optative clauses appears to be related in a more straightforward way to its 
ordinary temporal (non-past) or modal (volitive) meaning. However, by con- 
trast to other desiderative contexts, optative yaf alu forms are singled out by 
the clausal pattern in which they are realized [ yaf alu-object pron. llah]rabb]: 


(9.66) kalaga llahu 'adama bi-yadi-hi wa-nafaha ft-hi min rühi-hi wa-amara 
L-mala'ikata fa-sagadu la-hü fa-galasa fa-'atasa fa-qala -hamdu li-llahi 
fa-qala la-hü rabbu-hü yarhamu-ka rabbu-ka 
God created Adam with His hand and blew in it some of His spirit and 
commanded the angels and they prostrated themselves before him. He 
sat down, then sneezed and said: ‘Praise be to God!’ His Lord said to 
him: ‘May your Lord have mercy upon you! (Tarifi1, 156) 


29 Ido not deny the existence of intrinsic semantic relations between the notions of past, 
irrealis, indirectness and remoteness. However, I do not find any (historical or other) evi- 
dence to support the idea that temporality is more significant or original than the others. 

30  Inmy corpus, blessings are far more common than curses. This may have to do with the 
literary nature of the texts. Studies of spoken Arabic dialects show that curses are more 
frequent, creative, and productive than blessings, see Henkin, Cognate Curse, 169ff. 
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(9.67) yagfiru llahu lt wa-li--muslimina 
May God forgive me and the Muslims! (Magazi, 59) 


9.5 Interrogative Clauses 


The interactional nature of dialogues finds one of its most explicit grammatical 
expressions in interrogative clauses. Interrogatives are ‘conventionally associ- 
ated with the speech act of requesting information"?! Although this is certainly 
true in many cases, it is yet an oversimplification of the various functions ful- 
filled by interrogative clauses in discourse of any type. 

In dialogues, we find numerous examples where the interrogative clearly 
serves a different function than 'requesting information' For instance, an inter- 
rogative clause may serve a textural function, by setting the stage for the intro- 
duction of a new statement, offer, or request: 


(9.68) qala 'a-fa-là adullu-ka ‘ala hayrin min dalika qala qultu wa-mà huwa 
Will I not show you a better way than that? (he said) I said: 'And what 
is it?’ (Sira 1, 347) 


Interrogatives, specifically those known as rhetorical questions, serve an ex- 
pressive function. Rather than appealing to a second party to resolve some 
doubt, such interrogatives are used to make stronger assertions, i.e., to stress 
the validity or veracity of the content of the clause. Expressive interrogatives 
may be self-addressed or not addressed at all but merely posed, waiting for no 
specific answer: 


(9.69) ya ahla makkata 'a-na'kulu l-ta'áàma wa-nalbasu L-tiyaba wa-banü hasi- 
min halka là yuba'üna wa-là yubtà'u min-hum 
O people of Mecca, are we to eat food and wear clothes while Banu 
Haáim are dying, unable to sell or buy?! (Stra 1, 248) 


(9.70) "a-yazunnu muhammadun ‘an yusiba min-nà ma 'asába bi-nahlata wa- 
ashabu-hü 
Does Muhammad think that he can get from us what he and his 
companions got in Nahla? (Magazi, 39) 


31  KónigandSiemund, Speech Act, 291. 
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The fact that not all interrogatives are used to express doubt or to address a 
second party suggests that these two properties are in fact independent from 
each other. Lyons accounts for this matter by distinguishing between ‘asking 
a question of someone’ and simply ‘posing a question’; asking and posing are 
accordingly two distinct types of speech-acts, each having a different intention 
and each calling for a different reaction.?? Hansen, on the other hand, proposes 
a unified semantic-pragmatic model in which both properties of interrogatives 
are represented. According to this model, when asking a question, the speaker 
(a) 'is signaling that it is relevant for someone to wonder about the validity of 
the proposition expressed’ and (b) ‘is appealing to the hearer for a reaction to 
that proposition'?? The advantage of this model is that it is abstract enough to 
account for all types of interrogatives, whether their function is informative, 
expressive, or textural. 

Thefollowing discussion of interrogative clauses in Classical Arabic is hardly 
exhaustive. I will examine only one type of interrogatives, namely yes-no ques- 
tions, and focus on the functional oppositions marked by the verbal forms in 
these clauses. 

Yes-no questions are introduced in most cases by the operators ‘a- or hal, 
though some of them are particle-less, and (as it is fair to assume) marked 
solely by a distinct intonation pattern. The operator a- is prefixed to the first 
element of the clause. Since most interrogatives exhibit the order of the verbal 
clause, a- is prefixed to the verbal form, or with negated forms, to the negation 
marker (hal is also prefixed to the negation marker). In some cases, usually in 
expressive interrogatives, the connectives wa- and fa- are interposed between 
'a- and the (affirmative or negative) verbal form. Interrogative clauses are not 
marked by a special mood, but use the same indicative forms that are found in 
declarative clauses (see above 9.2). In the following, ‘“a-interrogatives’ will be 
illustrated and discussed. 

With unbounded lexemes, the verbal form yaf'alu in a-interrogatives typi- 
cally indicates concurrence: 


(9.71) ya aba halidin ‘a-tahafu ‘an yubayyita-nà l-qawmu 
O "Abu Halid, do you fear that the people will attack us at night? 
(Magazi 52) 


32 Lyons, Semantics, 2, 755. 
33 Hansen, Syntax in Interaction, 467. 
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With bounded lexemes, yaf‘alu typically refers to posterior events. The inter- 
rogative raises doubt as to the possibility of the event to take place in some 
future time: 


(9.72) ‘a-takfu-ni l-‘araba 
Will you [be able to] protect me from the Arabs? (Riwayat 2, 184) 


Put in doubt, externalized observations, with both unbounded and bounded 
lexemes, yield a concurrent reading of yaf‘alu: 


(9.73) ‘a-tadhabu bi-L-ta'ami "ila bani hasimim 
Are you taking the food to Banu Hasim? (Sira 1, 232) 


Interrogative clauses in which the verbal form fa'ala is used present the same 
opposition as in declarative clauses: with stative lexemes, fa'ala indicates per- 
sistence; with dynamic lexemes, fa'ala indicates anteriority. Notice that in 
[9.75] the interrogative takes the form of the nominal clause, which is far less 
attested in interrogatives than in declaratives. It may be that this pattern is used 
in order to lay emphasis on the nominal theme (see above 6.2.1): 


(9.74) ‘a-‘alimta ‘anna hubza l-baladtyanbutu 'alay-hi Say'un šabīhun bi-l-tini 
Did you know that upon the local bread there grows something like 
soil? (Buhala’, 89) 


(9.75) a-rabbu-ka 'ahbara-ka bi-hada 
Did your Lord tell you about that? (Sira 1, 249) 


In my corpus, I have encountered almost no examples of the verbal form qad 
fa ala in interrogative clauses. The only example I did find was not introduced 
by a- but initiated by the connective wa-.?^ The fact that gad fa'ala seldom 
occurs in interrogative clauses is explained by its assertorial meaning which is 
by and large incompatible with the expression of doubt. However, the fact that 
there exist a few cases in which qad fa‘ala is employed in interrogatives suggests 


34  InClassical Arabic, there is nothing unusual in the introduction ofa new stretch of speech 
through the connective wa-. Obviously, wa- in this case does notsimply connect one clause 
to the previous one. Rather, is serves the more abstract function of re-initiating the 'ever- 
ongoing' dialogue that underlies speech in general (see above 9.1), somewhat like the 
initial ‘so’ in Modern English. 
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that it is not the verbal situation that is put in doubt, but its strong assertion. In 
other words, the interrogative does not operate on the fa'ala component but 
on the gad component: 


(9.76) wa-qad gaa l-hūhu ba'du 
The plums have come in already? (Buhala’, 169) 


Participial forms are not encountered very often in interrogative clauses. As 
opposed to declarative clauses, interrogatives in which the participle is used 
exhibit the order of the verbal clause. In the next example, the participle occurs 
with a motion verb and refers to an immediate future; here, as well, it is the 
possibility of the event to take place that is put in doubt: 


(9.77) "intubtu wa-aslahtu 'a-ragi-t anta “ila l-gannati 
If I repent and improve, you might let me return to Paradise? (Ta’rih 1, 
132) 


Negative interrogatives, that is, interrogatives which have in their scope a 
negated verbal form, are less likely to be used as neutral or open questions, 
to which both answers, yes or no, may equally apply. In most cases, negative 
interrogatives are biased toward a positive answer; rather than raising doubt, 
their function is to provide a certain position with more support. Thus, negative 
interrogatives often function as expressive interrogatives, making a certain 
claim and awaiting no response.?5 

In interrogative clauses yaf alu is negated by la, ma, or laysa. We observe the 
same temporal and aspectual meanings, as well as the same lexical preferences 
(e.g., the preference of mà with perception and mental verbs), that are found 
in declarative clauses: 


(9.78) ‘a-latarda ya 'abda llahi ‘an yu'tiya-ka llahu bi-ha dàran hayran min-hà 
fi -dannati 
O "Abdallah, are you not pleased that God will give you for it a better 
house in Heaven? (Stra 1, 339) 


35 If both doubt and appealing to the hearer for response are not intended in this type of 
interrogatives, what, then, qualifies them as interrogatives at all? Hansen, Syntax in inter- 
action, 470 (following Anscombre and Ducrot), suggests that such interrogatives should 
be analyzed as polyphonic, i.e., ‘as echoing some actual, or more probably potential, utter- 
ance by someone other than the present speaker’. 
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(9.79) ‘a-fa-ma tarawna ma bi-kum 
Don't you see what has happened to you? (Siva 1, 326) 


(9.80) ‘a-lastum ta'lamüna anna-hum ashábu sahibi-kum 
Don't you know that they are the companions of your friend? (Ta’rih 6, 
3276) 


Negative interrogatives also exhibit the negated forms lam yaf'al and ma fa'ala. 
With stative lexemes, these refer to persistent situations, with dynamic lex- 
emes, to anterior ones: 


(9.81) 'a-lam ta'lam 'anni'ammantu L-jamala wa-ga‘altu la-hà dimmatan 
Didn't you know that I reassured the camel and provided him protec- 
tion? (Kalila wa-Dimna, 103) 


(9.82) subhana llahi 'a-mà rahimta-ni mimma sanata bi 
God forbid, had you no pity on me in what you did to me? (Buhala’, 
166) 


It was noted above that the corpus featured only one example in which qad 
fa'ala was used in a positive interrogative. In negative interrogatives, on the 
other hand, qad fa'ala was attested several times. This may be explained by the 
fact that negative interrogatives are biased toward a positive answer, corrobo- 
rating the assertive value of the proposition. The next example presents such a 
case: 


(9.83) ‘a-wa-laysa qad mata ‘amiru l-mwminina 
Hasn't the Commander of the Faithful died yet? (Riwayat 2, 29) 


The death of the Caliph is not truly questioned by a-wa-laysa gad mata. Indeed, 
in this case, the question has a provocative function. It is designed to commu- 
nicate the speaker's absolute repudiation of the Caliph's authority. 


9.6 Summary 


In this chapter, I have discussed the main functions of the indicative forms 
in dialogue texts. It was shown that although certain temporal and aspectual 
meanings prevail in many ofthe examined clause types, there is still a consider- 
able number of semantic nuances which are context-specific, clause-specific, 
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or emerge from the interaction of the verbal form with particular lexical classes. 
In a comprehensive account of the functions of verbs in dialogue, we cannot 
overlook these contexts, nor can we reduce the cluster of meanings conveyed 
by each form into strict temporal or aspectual notions. As we have seen, rather 
than expressing sheer objective temporality, verbs in dialogue are used to sig- 
nal (relative values of) a variety of inter-subjective categories such as: current 
relevance and actuality, cognitive evaluation, emotional involvement, personal 
identification, directness and rapport. It is important to note that despite their 
correlations with specific temporal and aspectual values (e.g., ‘strong emo- 
tional involvement’ and ‘present, or ‘indirectness’ and ‘past’), inter-subjective 
meanings are not simply derived from or entailed by the more basic notions of 
tense and aspect. Quite the opposite in fact, they are the very purpose of the 
utterance in the first place. 


CHAPTER 10 


The Verbal Paradigm in the Narrative 


The previous chapter dealt with the distribution and function of the indicative 
verbal forms in the dialogue. The present chapter is concerned with the verbal 
paradigm in the narrative and the way in which it shapes the overall structure 
of the text. 


10.1 Preliminaries 


As one of the most basic and pervasive phenomena of human life, narrative is 
hard to define in a compact precise fashion. Minimal definitions propose that a 
narrative is ‘a perceived sequence of non-randomly connected events! and that 
narration means 'someone telling someone else that something happened"? 
In the vast literature on narrative structure, each of the elements referred to 
in these definitions, i.e., events, (ordered) sequence, teller and addressee, was 
thoroughly studied. Specifically, the relation between the 'real world' (or what 
we experience as such) and its configuration in narratives has been of spe- 
cial interest to modern theorists. Departing from a naive conception of the 
narrative as a recapitulation of ‘past experience’? Fleischman describes nar- 
rativization as the ‘carving up of reality into constructs of experience, and the 
organization of these constructs into a verbal representation through which 
they acquire meaning’* This understanding of the narrative as a cognitive- 
verbal construct suggests that narrative, by exploiting a well-defined linguistic 
schema, has both an objective property and a subjective one, which allows for 
a multiplicity of possibilities from which the narrator may choose to commu- 
nicate his story. 

Being a verbal construct, the narrative must be related in some way to 
the linguistic system as a whole. The question as to the specific locus of the 
narrative in language—either as a sub-system ofthe langue or as a special form 
of performance—was dealt with by some linguists and linguistically-minded 


Toolan, Narrative, 6. 


m 


2 Herrnstein Smith, Narrative Versions, 228. 

3 Labovand Waletzky, Narrative Analysis, 20. 
4 Fleischman, Tense and Narrativity, 95. 
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literary critics. Assuming that narrative indeed operates in a way different 
than the one found in ordinary discourse, then one should be able to identify 
some features that are not only characteristic but also distinctive of narrative 
discourse. For the most part, it is the use of the tense forms which is taken 
to provide the most obvious expression of the grammatical distinctiveness of 
narratives. 

That narrating is not to be simply identified with the expression of past 
occurrences is implicit in the discussion of dedicated 'narrative forms' (such 
as wayyiqtol in Biblical Hebrew),5 or in the postulation of a basic ‘narrative 
function’ of a verbal form, such as foreground or background.® However, the 
identification of the narrative as a system of its own implies that narrating is 
essentially distinct from other types of communication. Whether it exploits 
the same signifiers or introduces new ones, the narrative is a separate domain 
expressing a different set of meanings. This view of the narrative was pro- 
posed by linguists such as Benveniste and Weinrich, who set out to explain the 
underlying logic of the tense system in French (and to a lesser extent, in other 
European languages), and came to define two separate systems: one of narra- 
tive and one of non-narrative texts. For Benveniste, the hallmark of what he 
terms 'history' is the extensive use of the passé simple, which is by and large 
absent from the system of ‘discourse’.” Weinrich goes even further to claim that 
the preterit does not depict past events, but it is rather an indicator of the 
erzühlte Welt, as opposed to the beschprochene Welt, whose most basic indicator 
is the present. Both ‘worlds’ represent different ‘speech-attitudes’ assumed by 
the narrator and speaker. The internal opposition within the narrative system, 
especially between the preterit and the imperfect, is not temporal but comes 
into play in the dimension of grounding (‘relief’). Hamburger holds a similar 
view regarding the 'a-temporality' of the preterit, which she considers as the 
index of narrative texts. For her, however, the subject matter is not the logic of 
the tense system but that of fiction against 'reality statements' Fiction, which 
according to Hamburger is best represented in the third person epic, is by its 
very nature detached from the coordinates ofthe ‘I-Origo’ and hence devoid of 


5 Dahl Tense and Aspect, 113 ff. 

6 According to Hopper, Aspect and Foregrounding, 217, the foreground-background distinction 
is ‘universal of some kind, and aspectual distinctions, such as the ones found in Romance and 
Slavic languages, are 'derived from discourse' and not just 'ready-made devices "deployed" in 
discourse because they happen already to exist’. 

7 Benveniste, Correlations of Tense. 

8 Weinrich, Tempus, especially 38 ff. and 91ff. 
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a temporal value. In fiction, the preterit serves to tune the consciousness of the 
addressee to the situation ofa story being told: ‘for in the same moment with its 
appearance the preterit is no longer perceived as stating the past. The figures 
and events now portrayed “are” here and now’? 

While espousing the view that ‘languages do not treat narrating and assert- 
ing [...] in the same way’, Fleischman questions the absolute division between 
narrative and non-narrative discourse as suggested above.!? For one thing, not 
all languages have a dedicated morphology for narratives; for another, some 
narratives—especially those which have originated in an oral form—may well 
disclose traces of ordinary discourse. In fact, the models mentioned above are 
too narrow and language-specific to serve as universal typologies of narrative 
discourse. Instead, Fleischman proposes a comprehensive model that is appli- 
cable to any type of discourse (see above 4.1). According to this model, each 
tense form embodies a cluster of concepts which belong to different levels 
of meaning, i.e., ‘referential’, ‘textual’, ‘expressive’ and ‘metalinguistic’.. At each 
level the form has a marked value, which is typical for a certain type of dis- 
course. In narratives, the preterit is not simply a 'past form' or an 'a-temporal 
index of narrativity' Rather, it is the unmarked form (as opposed to the marked 
present), which serves to depict past-perfective-sequential-foregrounded- 
objective-diegetic occurrences. 

Classical Arabic does not have verbal forms dedicated for narration. It does 
not have a clear signpost of narrativity such as wayyiqtol in Biblical Hebrew 
or the passé simple in French. Rather, the same forms which are used in nar- 
ratives are also found in dialogues and generic utterances. Thus, in the search 
for grammatical indices of narrativity in Classical Arabic, one has to resort to 
more complex syntactic constructions and examine the way in which these 
contribute to what Labov and Waletzky have described as 'the overall structure 
of the narrative'.!? Considering both their syntactic structure and textual func- 
tion, we can identify three main types of narrative constructions or strategies: 
(a) the fa'ala-initiated chain, which mainly serves a referential or reportative 


9 Hamburger, Logic, 81. 

10 Fleischman, Tense and Narrativity, 8. 

11 Ibid, 53ff. 

12 Labov and Waletzky, Narrative Analysis. The authors mention two main functions of the 
narrative: ‘referential’ and ‘evaluative’. The referential function is reflected in the temporal 
sequence of the narrative. However, a narrative that carries only a referential function 
‘lacks significance’. The evaluative function is reflected in the narrator's attitude towards 
the content expressed, in his engagement in telling the story so as to convey a certain 
point. 
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function; (b) kana-clauses and syndetic circumstantial clauses, which consti- 
tute the orientation sections ofthe narrative; (c) mutually dependent construc- 
tions, which serve both a referential and an evaluative function. Of course, 
these constructions do not exhaust all types of clauses which can be found in 
narratives. However, they provide a defining key (at least from a grammatical 
point of view), for the presence of these types of constructions is sufficient to 
identify the text as narrative. 

The studied corpus comprises narratives of various kinds: some are strictly 
fictional (e.g., the Kalila wa-Dimna tales) and some are transmitted in the form 
of historical records (e.g., Tabari’s Ta’rih). However, as far as their syntactic 
and textual structure is concerned, both kinds of narratives present great sim- 
ilarity. Obviously, the external frame in which the narrative is embedded may 
inform us whether the story is real or fabricated, yet the narratives themselves 
do not disclose, at the formal level, any intrinsic signs for either fictionality or 
authenticity.? Rather, the difference between both types of narratives resides 
in the proportions of their referential and evaluative components: the historical 
‘ahbar tend to be very informative and eventive, while the anecdotes collected 
in Kitab al-’Agant or which are told by al-Gahiz are often less eventive and 
more expositive or impressionistic. This difference is sometimes reflected in 
the extensive use of expressive language in the latter texts, although expressiv- 
ity is certainly not absent from the historic chronicles.!* As for the parameter 
which was earlier defined as 'deictic reference' (4.2), both fictional and (osten- 
sibly) factual narratives can be recounted either by an internal and involved 
(‘homodiegetic’) first person narrator or by an external and detached (‘het- 
erodiegetic’) third person narrator. The significant effect of the (literary) cate- 
gory of ‘voice’ is also manifested in the degree to which descriptive and expres- 
sive language is used in the narrative. 


13 This is not to disavow the existence of a distinction between fictional and non-fictional 
narratives; my only claim is that 'hard-core' syntactic evidence cannot serve to substanti- 
ate this distinction, which apparently operates at a different level, lexical and/or rhetoric 
or pragmatic. For a discussion of the question of fictionality in Classical Arabic prose, 
specifically in learned literature, see Leder, Conventions. 

14 . Forashort description of the literary structure of the ahbar and the narrative techniques 
through which they are shaped, see Leder and Kilpatrik, Classical Arabic Prose, 10ff. 

15 Genette, Narrative Discourse, 228 and 243ff., distinguishes between different forms of 
involvement of the narrator in the narrative: the narrator may be 'intradiegetic' or 'extra- 
diegetic, depending on whether his voice is internal or external, 'homodiegetic' or ‘het- 
erodiegetic, depending on whether he participates in the plot. 
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The following discussion will focus on the three main types of narrative con- 
structions mentioned above. For that purpose, I will not distinguish between 
fictional and factual narratives; the distinction between first person and third 
person narratives will be recalled whenever a syntactic particularity can be 
attributed to it. 


10.2 The Main-line: fa‘ala-initiated Chains 


10.21 The fa‘ala conn-fa‘ala Pattern 

It was mentioned above that narratives, according to the simplest definitions, 
serve to convey an ordered sequence of events. Indeed, sequentiality is often 
considered to be the most basic and indispensable characteristic of narratives. 
The linguistic exponent of narrative sequence is the chain structure. In Classi- 
cal Arabic, the chain is most commonly realized in a symmetrical configuration 
of connected fa'ala forms, formulized as fa'ala CONN-fa‘ala.!® The connective 
particles are: wa- ‘and’, fa- ‘and then’, tumma ‘thereafter’ and hatta ‘until’. These 
connectives are distinct from each other in their degree of specificity: wa- is 
the least marked connective, fa- conveys the general meaning of tartib ‘order’, 
tumma indicates the passage of a certain interval of time, Aatta the arrival at 
the destination or final stage of a series of events (see above 6.1.3). Each fa‘ala 
form stands for a narrative event. Eventhood is often associated with dynamic- 
ity and affectedness, with ‘happenings’ or changes of situations. However, this 
is not necessarily the case: the event indicated by fa'ala may well be of a static 
or a-telic nature. Regardless of the inherent structure of the verbal lexeme, the 
event indicated by fa'ala is interpreted as discrete, particular, and sequential, 
as illustrated in the following excerpt: 


(10.1) fa-ragat ‘ala hamiyati-him hatta qadimu l-madinata fa-nazalu-ha 
[...] fa-ntasarü finawahi l-madinati kulli-ha ‘ila l-Gliyati fa-ttahadu bi- 
ha l-'atama wa-l-amwala wa-l-mazaria wa-labitu bi-l-madinati zama- 
nan tawilan tumma zaharat-i l-rümu ‘ala bani isr@ila gamtan bi-l-Sami 

fa-watiü-hum wa-qatalü-hum 


16 In this formulation, CONN stands for ‘connective’. Since the initial fa‘ala can also be 
preceded by a connective, a more precise way of representation would be (CONN-) fa'ala 
CONN-fa'ala. However, to avoid a cumbersome formula, it will be implicitly assumed that 
each initial fa'ala also represents (CONN-) fa'ala. By 'symmetrical configuration' I mean 
that the adjacent clauses have the same syntactic status, and not that their coordination 
is symmetrical, i.e. reversible. 
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Then they went back to their garrison until [finally] they arrived at 
Medina and stopped over there [...] then they scattered all through 
Medina as far as al-‘Aliya (the upper city), and they got for themselves 
in it fortified houses, orchards and fields, and they dwelt in Medina for 
a long time. Then, the Romans overcame all of the Israelites in al-Sam, 
trampled them down, and killed them. (Riwayat 2, 8) 


This short narrative demonstrates how the connectives are combined with 
various types of events recounted in the fa‘ala form. The events range from 
purely static and intransitive situations, such as labitu ‘they dwelt’, to highly 
dynamic and transitive situations, such as gatalu ‘they killed’. That all the 
events are interpreted as bounded and discrete is not due to the perfective 
meaning of the unmarked narrative form (see above 10.1, Fleischman’s char- 
acterization of the preterit): we recall that outside the chain, when faala 
occurs with stative lexemes it indicates unbounded persistence (see above 
g.2.1). Rather, the perfective meaning is imposed by the sequential structure 
of the narrative chain. For in reality, the events recounted in the quoted pas- 
sage did not necessarily follow in order, or were even experienced as ‘complete 
events’ at all. For instance, the overcoming of the Israelites was obviously not 
accomplished before they were all trampled down and killed. The verb zaharat 
serves, in fact, as an abstract for the following wati’u-hum and qatalu-hum, the 
same way as the verb labitü serves as a coda for the preceding intasaru and 
ittahadü. 

The quoted passage reports on the settling of the Jews in Yatrib, the histor- 
ical Medina. The story is set in an historical framework; however, it abounds 
with fictional and even mythical elements. It is recounted by a third person 
narrator, who assumes a detached, absent or omniscient position. The point 
of reference of the narrative is therefore internal. The question of whether the 
reported events took place in a real time or not is quite irrelevant. As far as its 
temporality is concerned, this narrative is ageless: it is self-contained and dis- 
closes no relation to the situation of narration. This is obviously not the case 
in the following passage, where the story is related by an involved first person 
narrator: 


(10.2) tumma ndafatu fa-gannaytu l-sawta fa-watabat-i l-gariyatu fa-qalat li- 
mawla-ha hada wallahi ‘abu ‘utmana bnu misgahin fa-qultu `'ī wallahi 
‘ana huwa wallahi là *uqimu ‘inda-ka 
Then I burst and sang the song and the maid jumped and said to her 
master: ‘By God, this is ‘Utman b. Misgah’ And I said: ‘Indeed, by God, 
this is me; by God I will not stay with you. (Riwayat 1, 25) 
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The first person sets an external point of reference to the narrative. In this 
case, fa‘ala encodes the detachment of the narrative sphere from the situation 
of narration. Between the two ends of an impersonal third person narrator, as 
illustrated in [10.1], and a personal first person narrator, as illustrated in [10.2], 
there are other types of narrative transmission or ‘mediacy’, to use Stanzel’s 
terms.” It is evident, then, that we cannot say for all narratives that a temporal 
sense of fa'ala is either absent or given; rather, the temporal interpretation 
of fa‘ala becomes relevant whenever it operates in a relative deictic system, 
typically constituted by the first person narrator, whether the latter is a real 
person or is just a creation of the author's imagination. 


10.2.2 The fa‘ala yaf'alu/fa'ilan Pattern 

The designation of fa'ala as the narrative form or as eventive should be under- 
stood, in line with the above discussion, as referring to the dominant role 
played by fa'ala in the construction ofthe narrative chain. This does not mean 
that fa'ala in all cases depicts the typical (dynamic and transitive) event, or 
that other verbal forms besides fa'ala cannot convey narrative events. In fact, 
we observe two other patterns of narrative chaining which, contrary to the 
fa'ala CONN-fa'ala pattern, are asymmetrical configurations. The first is a chain 
involving a verbal complex, the second features the pattern fa'ala fa-yaf alu, 
which will be dealt with in the following section. 

It is often the case that in the historiographical literature several versions of 
the same story are adduced. This practice is quite useful (also) for our matter, as 
it brings to the surface the distinction between various manifestations of what 
literary critics call ‘point of view’, ‘perspective’ or 'focalization, to wit, the posi- 
tion from which the events are perceived (rather than told).!8 As mentioned, 
in Classical Arabic the narrative most commonly unfolds in the fa‘ala CONN- 
faala pattern, signaling an ‘event-by-event’ pace. However, the same series of 
events can also be recounted in the form of a verbal complex of the pattern 
fa'ala yaf alu or fa'ala fa'ilan. In using the verbal complex, two events are com- 
pressed into a single common occasion (see above chapter 8). The following 
examples illustrate these two patterns of narrative transmission; the verbal 
complex in [10.4] comprises the predicative participle: 


17 The term ‘mediacy’ refers to the indispensable presence of some sort of ‘mediator’ when- 
ever a story is being told. According to Stanzel, Theory of Narrative, 4, mediacy is 'the 
generic characteristic which distinguishes narration from other forms of literary art’. 

18 The recognition that ‘perspective’ or ‘focalization’ (‘who sees’) and ‘voice’ (‘who speaks’) 
are two distinct categories in narrative structure was given its clearest expression in 
Genette's Narrative Discourse. 
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(10.3) lamma qatala qabilu ‘aha-hu habila ‘ahada bi-yadi *uhti-hi tumma 
habata bi-hà min gabali buda ft l-hadidi 
After Cain killed his brother Abel he took his sister by the hand and 
went down with her to the foot of mountain Bud. (Ta’rih1, 144) 


(10.4) fa-hasada-hu qabilu fa-qatala-hü ‘inda ‘aqabati hirïa tumma nazala 
qabilu min-a l-gabali 'ahidan bi-yadi "uhti-hi qalima fa-haraba bi-ha "ila 
‘adana min ardi l-yamani 
Cain thus envied [Abel] and killed him on the mountain slope of Hira. 
Then Cain descended from the mountain, holding his sister Qalima by 
the hand, then he fled with her to ‘Adan in the land of Yemen. (Ta’rih1, 


144) 


The two versions refer to the same tradition: Adam wanted to marry Cain’s twin 
sister to Abel but Cain refused. The two then offered sacrifices of which only 
Abel's was accepted. Cain thus became envy of Abel, killed him on the top ofa 
mountain and fled with his sister. Though recalling the same tradition, the nar- 
rators of [10.3] and [10.4] mold the events into two different patterns: the fa'ala 
CONN-fa'ala chain in the first, the verbal complex in the latter. Though the dif- 
ference between both strategies is subtle, a couple of distinctions can still be 
observed. Firstly, the faala CONN-fa'ala chain imposes a certain chronology on 
the events: Cain first took his sister by the hand and then descended from the 
mountain. The verbal complex, on the other hand, leaves the exact chronology 
unspecified and depicts a scene in which the two events, now related in inverse 
order (first ‘descending’ then ‘taking’), converge. Secondly, the version in [10.3] 
displays a sheer reportative style. The events, which are all externally observ- 
able (‘kill’, ‘take’ ‘go down’), are condensed into a temporal lamma-clause and a 
chain of fa'ala forms. The story is thus structured asa flat sequence, in which no 
event stands out as more important or central than the other. In contrast, the 
version in [10.4] displays a descriptive and elaborate style. The narrator sets out 
from describing Cain’s emotional state (hasada-hü), which led him to kill Abel. 
He then employs the verbal complex to linger on the picture of Cain descend- 
ing from the mountain while holding Qalima's hand, after he had *won' her. By 
using the verbal complex, the narrator shifts from external to internal focaliza- 
tion, thereby marking a certain scene as a salient moment in the narrative. The 
next example illustrates the use ofa verbal complex comprising the predicative 


yaf alu: 


(10.5) lamma ‘agma‘a ‘abu salamata l-huruóa "ila -madinati rahala li ba'tra- 
hu tumma hamala-ni ‘alay-hi wa-hamala mat bn-i salamata bna ‘abi 
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salamata ft hagr-i tumma haraga bi yaqudu ba'tra-hü [...| fa-naza'ü 
hitama l-ba'tri min yadi-ht fa-ahadü-ni min-hu 

When "Abu Salama had decided to depart to Medina, he saddled his 
camel for me, then he mounted me on the camel together with my son 
Salama b. 'Abi Salama [who was] in my arms, then he went out with 
me leading his camel [...] so they snatched the camel's halter from his 
hand and took me from him. (Stra 1, 314-315) 


The narrator tells the story about her family's migration to Medina, specifying 
that her husband was leading (yaqudu) the camel, upon which she and her 
son were seated, when they first departed. This fact turns later to be significant, 
when we are told that the camel's halter had been snatched by some tribesmen, 
thus separating the wife and son from the husband. The narrator uses the verbal 
complex to portray the scene of departure in details, thereby underscoring the 
relevance of its specific manner of unfolding to the succeeding narrative. This 
strategy is not restricted to either the third person or the first person narrator: 
both employ the verbal complex as a special channel of story transmission, 
allowing them to inspect more closely the narrated scene. 


10.2.3 The fa'ala fa-yaf'alu Pattern 

So far, two forms of narrative chaining have been discussed: the unmarked 
fa'ala conn-fa‘ala pattern, and the verbal complex pattern, marking an inter- 
nally focalized chain of events. A third pattern, far less attested, consists of the 
sequence fa'ala fa-yaf'alu. In contrast to the fa‘ala CONN-fa'ala pattern, fa'ala 
fa-yaf alu does not exhibit a symmetrical configuration, where each link has the 
same syntactic status. Unlike the asyndetic yaf'alu in the verbal complex, fa- 
yaf alu is not embedded but connected to the previous fa'ala. We may say, thus, 
that fa-yaf'alu holds an intermediate position between the two other patterns: 
fa-yaf alu is dependent on the previous fa'ala, which initiates the chain, yet it is 
not paradigmatic with the predicative participle and therefore not embedded. 
Also, as far as its function is concerned, we may define fa-yaf alu with respect 
to its two other competitors, fa-fa'ala and O-yaf'alu. Comparing the following 
set of examples: 


(10.6) tumma nsarafu fa-wagadu quraysan bi-batni rabigin 
Then they turned and found Qurays in Batn Rabig. (Magazi, 205) 


(10.7) fa-aqbalü nahwa-huma yastami'üna 
And they came toward them to listen closely [to their talk]. (Riwayat 1, 
253) 
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(10.8) fa-ndafa'u tilqa'a -zuraybi fa-yagiduna ‘ald tilka l-qalibi llati qala rasulu 
llahi rawaya quraysin ft-hà suqqa'u-hum 
They proceeded towards al-Zurayb and found at that well, which the 
Messenger of God mentioned, the watering camels of Qurays [and] in 
it their water carriers. (Magazi, 51) 


We observe that the pattern fa'ala fa-yaf alu indicates something different than 
mere sequence. While nsarafu fa-wagadu in [10.6] indicates an ‘event-by-event’ 
progression and fa-aqbalü [...] yastami'üna in [10.7] indicates a compressed 
dynamic progression, fa-ndafa'u [...] fa-yagiduna in [10.8] indicates a logical 
sequel, a relation of consequence, result, or reaction of one event to a previous 
event. Table 10.1 below summarizes the syntactic and semantic distinctions 
between these three patterns of narration: 


TABLE 10.1 Patterns of main-line sequence in the narrative 


Pattern Syntactic status Semantic relation 
fa'ala fa-fa'ala independent chronological sequence 
fa'ala fa-yaf'alu dependent, not embedded logical sequel 

fa'ala yaf'alu embedding event integration 


Although of marginal use, the pattern fa'ala fa-yaf'alu did not escape the 
attention of some Arabists, notably Nóldeke and Nebes. Nóldeke suggested 
that an imperfect following a narrative perfect serves to indicate a ‘concluding 
action? In a footnote he adds that the construction in Arabic is exactly like the 
waw conversivum in Biblical Hebrew, the only difference is that in Arabic this 
construction is rare whereas in Hebrew it is the rule. 

The resemblance that Nóldeke pointed to between the Arabic and the 
Hebrew forms appears to me as untenable. The form wayyiqtol in Biblical 
Hebrew is ‘the most usual method in which a series of events is narrated’.2° 
As demonstrated by Niccacci, wayyiqtol can be used in both initial and medial 
positions, and it is not marked particularly for the meanings of consequence or 
result.2! Moreover, the formal resemblance between fa-yaf‘alu and wayyiqtol 


19 Nóldeke, Zur Grammatik, 68. 
20 Driver, Treatise, 73. 
21 ~~ Niccacci, Syntax of the Verb. 
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(which in itself is not perfect) is no evidence for their functional identity. In 
fact, the verbal systems of Classical Arabic and Biblical Hebrew are fairly dif- 
ferent from each other. A significant point of divergence is reflected indeed in 
the use of fa‘ala versus that of wayyiqtol as an index of the narrative chain, and 
the use of yaf'alu (in various types of clauses) versus that of qatal to express 
background information. 

Another way to understand the sequence faala fa-yaf‘alu was proposed by 
Nebes.?? Nebes endeavors to explain the temporal value of yaf'alu which, in 
spite of being what he sees as independent form, is interpreted as past rather 
than present tense. According to Nebes, yaf'alu in these cases obtains the 
'fictive' present time of the subject of the narrative, rather than referring to the 
real time of the narrator or the speaker. This change of perspective, from the 
narrator to the dramatis personae, is aimed, according to Nebes, to enliven the 
narrative. 

We have seen earlier (10.2.2) that an alternation of chaining patterns may 
signal a change of perspective in the narrative. The normal fa'ala CONN-fa'ala 
pattern marks a quick pace of narration, while transition to the fa'ala yaf‘alu/ 

fü 'ilan complex reduces the speed to allow lingering on some particularities 
of the narrated event. When yaf alu functions as the predicative form in the 
complex, the time reference of the event is not changed but only its aspectual 
contour, affecting in turn a change of perspective, from a distanced and exter- 
nal one to a closer and internal one. 

The pattern fa'ala fa-yaf alu, as opposed to fa'ala yaf‘alu, does not feature 
an embedded predicative form but a connected sequential form. Nevertheless, 

fa-yaf alu cannot be regarded as syntactically independent, as it can only occur 

in a subsequent position in the chain, dependent on the initial fa'ala which 
determines the time reference of the entire chain. Furthermore, the rare, iso- 
lated, and contextually restricted environments in which fa-yaf'alu is found 
make it hard to consider it as an instance of historic present, which is generally 
unknown in Classical Arabic prose. Rather than marking a temporal/percep- 
tual shift, fa-yaf'alu is employed to stress the (con)sequential relation between 
two succeeding events. In the reminder of this section, I shall closely examine 
a variety of examples in which fa'ala fa-yaf'alu is used, in the attempt to bet- 
ter explain both the semantic and textual functions of this pattern of narrative 
chaining. 

The case where a sequential fa-yaf alu, specifically the verb fa-yagidu, fol- 
lows a motion verb is relatively common. Example [10.9] is another such case. 


22 Nebes, Kana Yaf'alu, 198-199. 
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This example is extracted from a story about the Prophet asking his ‘ashab, who 
stayed in Abyssinia, to join him in Medina. After they had come, they found out 
that—against their expectation—the Prophet was not in Medina, as he had 
already left to Haybar. The verb ‘to find’ appears twice: first fa-yagiduna then 
fa-wagadu. The first ‘finding’ of the ashab is marked as the result of their pur- 
posive coming to Medina to meet the Prophet. The second ‘finding’ is not as 
sensational, grammatically speaking; it is a further step in the chain of events: 


(10.9) hattaqadimü l-madinata fa-yagiduna rasula llahi bi-haybara fa-Sahasü 
*tlay-hi fa-wagadu-hu qad fataha haybara 
Until they came to Medina and found out [that] the Messenger of God 
was in Haybar, and they turned towards him and found out [that] he 
had already conquered Haybar. (Ibn Sad 1/1, 139; Nebes, Kana Yaf‘alu, 
196) 


In a second group of cases, the sequential fa-yaf'alu follows an action verb. 
The subject is switched from fa'ala to yaf'alu, so that the sequence expresses 
an ensuing reaction of one party to the action of another. The pattern fa'ala 
fa-yaf'alu marks the situation as a salient and dramatic moment in the story. 
Notice that after the junction of fa'ala fa-yaf‘alu the narrative continues in the 
normal sequence of fa'ala forms: 


(10.10) fa-ahada L-liwa'a bi-l-yusra fa-ahmilu ‘ala yadi-hil-yusra fa-darabtu-ha 
fa-qatatu-ha 
He took the flag in his left hand, so I attacked his left hand and struck 
it and cut it. (Magazi, 227) 


(10.11) fa-qultu sta’sira fa-'abaya fa-armt ‘ahada-huma bi-sahmin fa-‘aqtulu- 
hū wa-sta'sara |-Gharu 
Isaid:'Surrender [you two]! And they refused [to surrender], so I threw 
an arrow at one of them and killed him and [then] the other one 
surrendered. (Sira 2, 994) 


In a third group of cases, the sequential fa-yaf'alu occurs after direct speech: 
fa-yaf'alu reacts not to a previous action in the narrative, but to the content of 
the speech, or a certain implication thereof. In [10.12] the look at the gazelle is 
interpreted as a call for hunting; in [10.13] the speakers intend to make the loud 
singer silent; and in [10.14] the donkey tries to comply with Noah’s order: 
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(10.12) lamma kunna bi-turbana qala li rasülu llahi ya sau nzur "ila l-zabyi 
qala fa-ufawwiqu la-hü bi-sahmin 
When we were in Turbàn the Messenger of God said to me: 'O Sa'd, look 
at the gazelle!’ (he said) So I aimed an arrow [to throw] at it. (Magazi, 
26) 


(10.13) fa-sami'a-hü L-rukbanu fa-ga‘alu yasthuna bi-hi yà sahiba l-sawti ‘a-ma 
tattaqi llaha qad habasta L-nàsa ‘an manasiki-him fa-yaskutu qalilan 
hatta ida madaw rafa'a sawta-hü 
The riders heard him and started to shout at him: ‘O you of [loud] voice 
(lit. ‘owner of voice’), do you not fear God? You have already withheld 
the people from their rituals of pilgrimage’ So he became silent for a 
short while until they went away [then] he raised his voice. (Riwayat 1, 


51) 


(10.14) fa-lamma ‘adhala l-himara wa-dahala sadru-hü ta'allaqa "iblisu la‘ana- 
hū llahu bi-danabi-hi fa-lam tastaqilla rigla-hu fa-ga‘ala nuhu yaqulu 
wayhaka dhul fa-yanhadu fa-la yastatiu 
When he brought in the donkey and its front part was inside, 'Iblis— 
may God curse him!—clung himself to its tail and so its legs could 
not board [the ark]; Noah started to say: ‘Woe to you! Step in!’ So [the 
donkey] rose but could not [go in]. (Tarif 1, 190) 


In the last two examples the introduction of speech was made by a verbal 
complex: ga‘alu yasihuna, ga‘ala yaqulu. It is often the case that ga‘ala yaf'alu 
initiates a chain followed by the sequential fa-yaf'alu. In these cases, too, 
the meaning of ensuing reaction or result can be discerned: in [10.15] Noah 
builds the ark on land and this action naturally brings about the reaction of 
astonishment, and later scorn, of his people; in [10.16] young Abraham asks his 
father about creatures in the world and his father thus tells him about each 
creature: 


(10.15) tumma ga‘ala ya‘malu safinatan fa-yamurrüna fa-yas‘aluna-hu fa-ya- 
qulu?? 'a'malu-hà safinatan fa-yasharuna min-hu fa-yaquluna tamalu 
safinatan fi l-barri fa-kayfa tagri fa-yaqulu sawfa talamuna 


23 Given its specific quotative function and its frequent interchanging with ( fa-)gala (see 
also below 1.3), the form fa-yaqulu is not regarded as an instance ofthe fa-yaf'alu chaining 
pattern. 
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Then he started to build an ark and they passed by and asked [what 
was he doing] so he said: ‘I am building an ark from it? They made fun 
of him and said: ‘You are building an ark on land, how could it float?!’ 
So he said: ‘You will know’ (Ta’rih 1, 186) 


(10.16) fa-ga‘ala yasalu 'aba-hu ma hada fa-yuhbiru-hu ‘an-i l-batri ‘anna-hi 
ba'irun wa-'an-i l-baqarati ‘anna-ha baqaratun wa-'an-i l-farasi 'anna- 
hū farasun wa-'an-i l-Sati 'anna-hà satun 
And he started to ask his father what is this, so he told him about the 
camel that it is camel, and about the cow that it is cow, and about the 
horse that it is horse, and about the sheep that it is sheep. (Tarif 1, 258) 


The chains in [10.15] and [10.16] may appear as an extension ofthe verbal com- 
plex, viz.: fa'ala yas‘alu ... fa-yuhbiru-hi. The complex óa'ala yasalu indeed 
indicates a modified event 'he started to inquire. However, this modification 
does not apply to yuhbiru which has a different subject. Rather than an inchoa- 
tive meaning, fa-yuhbiru-hü has an iterative sense which is not affected by 
(ja'ala, meaning ‘to start’, but brought about by the plurality of the comple- 
ments of the verb. That the sequential fa-yaf alu is not just a second predicate 
added to the chain can be demonstrated by the next pair of examples: 


(10.17) fa-gannaytu-hü "iyya-hu wa-mà zàla yaqtarihu ‘alay-ya kulla sawtin 
gunniya bi-hi ft &i'ri-ht fa-uganni-hi wa-yasrabu wa-yabki hattà sarat- 
il-'atamatu 
Isang it to him and he incessantly demanded of me [to sing] every song 
that was sung of his [repertoire of] poems, so I sang to him and he was 
drinking and crying until night has come. (Riwayat 1, 4) 


(10.18) wa-ga‘alat tuganni .-sawta ba'da l-sawti wa--uganni ‘ana ft hilali gina'i- 
hà 
She started to sing one song after the other and I [too] was singing 
during her singing. (Riwayat 1, 249) 


In [10.17] the chain is initiated by the modifying verb ma zala ‘to continue’; fa- 
"ugannt-hi reacts to the previous action and complies with the demand to sing. 
In this case, too, the iterative meaning rises from the plurality of the (elliptic) 
object, i.e., the entire repertoire of songs. fa-uganni-hi is continued by wa- 
yasrabu wa-yabki which clearly do not indicate this kind of logical relation. In 
contrast to that, wa-’ugannt in [10.18] is not ensuing but rather (as indicated by 
the adverbial fi hilali) coinciding with the previous event. 
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It is not surprising that fa-, rather than wa- or tumma, is the connective 
used to mark this logical relation of result and consequence. We recall that 
the basic function of fa- is to indicate an ordered sequence. However, the pre- 
cise semantological nature of this sequence is not indicated by fa- but left to 
the specific structure and context. For this reason, fa- may be found in a vari- 
ety of macro-syntactic structures where the meaning of sequel holds, e.g.: the 
narrative chain, the gawab 'apodosis' of conditional constructions (and other 
bipartite constructions, such as those discussed above in 8.4), and explicative 
clauses introduced by fa-'inna. It is interesting to note in this regard the struc- 
tural similarity between the sequential fa-yaf'alu and fa-yaf'ala. The indica- 
tive form yaf'alu follows the indicative form fa'ala to express the meanings 
of result and consequence, while the subjunctive yaf‘ala follows a modal (or 
a non-assertive) clause—an imperative, a prohibitive, an interrogative or an 
optative clause—to express a similar meaning. The occurrence of both yaf'alu 
and yaf'ala is predetermined by the preceding clause: yaf'alu is never initial in 
the narrative chain and it is dependent upon fa‘ala; yaf‘ala is nowhere initial 
and independent but conditioned by a set of operators and forms (see above 
5.3).24 Table 10.2 summarizes the comparison between both forms: 


TABLE 10.2 fa-yaf'alu vs. fa-yaf'ala 


Indicative — fa'ala fa-yafalu result 
consequence 
Modal ifal, layafal, hal...,layta..,la.. — fa-yaf'ala effect 


10.3 The Background 


A narrative is rather dull (and perhaps not a narrative at all) if it consists 
of a plotline only. The part of the narrative which is not foregrounded is far 
more complex and diversified, both formally and functionally. Shisha-Halevy, 
in his discussion of the narrative texteme, calls that part the ‘comment mode’ 
(as opposed to the ‘evolution mode’), and defines it as ‘extrinsic and typically 
anaphoric to the plot, but often internal to the narrator's perspective’.”> The 


24 Cf. Sadan, Subjunctive Mood. The existence of free yaf‘ala forms was acknowledged by 
some grammarians, however these were always regarded as exceptional (282). 
25  Shisha-Halevy, Topics, 34. 
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comment mode is the domain where the events are explained, resumed and 
given reasons by the narrator, who always keeps an open (even if implicit) 
channel for his accompanying voice. The background of a narrative is accord- 
ingly ‘but one component of the comment mode’ and ought to be regarded as 
‘roughly synonymous to “setting information” ’.26 

In this section I will not deal with the entire complexity of the comment 
mode, but only make some observations regarding the background or orien- 
tation component. Labov and Waltezky define orientation as that section of 
the narrative which serves to ‘orient the listener in respect to person, place, 
time and behavioral situation’.?” The orientation typically precedes the plot, 
although it can be found in other places as well. It may be realized through a 
great number of syntactic structures, and even be encapsulated in some lex- 
ical items.?8 The orientation is not necessarily presented in an objective or 
impersonal manner, but may well convey (in a more or less explicit form) the 
evaluation of the narrator. 

In the following, I will discuss two types of clauses which form the greater 
part of background units in Classical Arabic narratives, i.e., kana-clauses and 
syndetic circumstantial clauses. Both types of clauses will be described con- 
sidering two distinctions: a syntactic one and a functional one. Firstly, a dis- 
tinction between independent (‘free’) and dependent background clauses will 
be drawn. Secondly, I will distinguish between background clauses which are 
eventive and those which are non-eventive or descriptive. 


10.3.1 Free and Dependent Clauses 

As was earlier discussed (see above 6.1.2), the dependency status of a clause in 
Classical Arabic is determined by a number of features, such as the position 
of the clause in the sequence, the (a)symmetrical configuration it assumes 
relative to the adjacent clause, and its substitution class. Clauses initiated 
by kana, as opposed to syndetic circumstantial clauses, can occur as main 
clauses. Being syntactically independent, they may assume any position in the 
sequence, initial as well as subsequent. In the narrative, kana-clauses are the 
typical example of what Labov and Waletzky define as ‘free’ clauses, i.e., clauses 
which are not constrained by the temporal sequence of the narrative and thus 


26 Ibid. 

27 Labov and Waletzky, Narrative Analysis, 32. 

28 The case of proper names is of particular relevance for that matter. Proper names can 
connote the full setting of a story in terms of the place, time, culture, persona and even 
the expected course of events. 
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can ‘range freely through the narrative sequence'?? This should not be taken 
to mean that kana-clauses occur randomly in the text: though they do not 
form part of the chronological sequence, kana-clauses (like all other clauses in 
the narrative) are subject to the logical order of narration itself, that is, to the 
author's decisions as to which information is best suited to which part in order 
to convey the desired effect. Thus, the text may feature the same information 
in the beginning, where the orientation is commonly found, or as a comment 
inserted in the body of the text: 


(10.19) kana ma'badun qad 'allama l-ġinãa gariyatan min gawari -hijazi tud'a 
zabyata wa-'uniya bi-tahrigi-ha fa-Stara-hà ragulun min ahli L-'iraqi 
Ma‘bad had taught the singing to a maid from Higaz named Zabya; he 
was invested in her becoming an accomplished [singer]. Then, a man 
from the people of Iraq bought her. (Riwayat 1, 9) 


(10.20) ahadna-hü ‘an gartyatin kanat li bta‘a-ha ragulun min ahli l-basrati min 
makkata wa-kanat gad ‘ahadat ‘an ‘abt ‘abbadin ma badin wa-'uniya bi- 
tahrigi-ha 
They learned it (i.e. the song) from a maid I had, whom a man from 
Basra had bought from Mecca, and she had learned it from Abu 'Abbad 
Ma'bad; he was invested in her becoming an accomplished [singer]. 
(Riwayát 1, 11) 


In [10.19], the details about Ma‘bad and the maid are presented for an intro- 
ductory purpose: they anticipate the story and bear on the entire text which 
will follow. By contrast, in [10.20] the same details have an explicative function: 
they aim to fill a local gap in the state of knowledge of the persons involved in 
the story. In the first case the kana-clause serves as general background, in the 
latter case it serves to answer a specific question. 

While kana-clauses can occur both in an initial and a subsequent position in 
the sequence and thus serve both an introductory and an elaborative function, 
syndetic circumstantial clauses are dependent upon the preceding clause and 
can only serve the latter function. The circumstantial clause, like a subsequent 
kana-clause, has a local scope of application, i.e., it elaborates on a certain 
topic—a situation or an entity—which were previously mentioned in the 
text. Nevertheless, the circumstantial may exceed the referrential world of the 
narrative, when conveying an authorial comment or an encyclopedic piece of 
information. Consider, for instance, the example below: 


29 Labov and Waletzky, Narrative Analysis, 22. 
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(10.21) la-qad ra‘aytu-na hina balagna L-taniyyata l-bayda'a wa-l-taniyyatu l- 
bayda’u llati tuhbitu-ka ‘ala fahhin wa-anta muqbilun min-a [-madinati 
I saw us as we reached the white pass, and the white pass is that which 
brings you down to Fabh as you come from Medina. (Magazi, 35) 


In [10.21], the point ofreference ofthe circumstantial clause—which elaborates 
on the geographical location ofa place mentioned before—resides outside the 
narrative sphere: it is located in the here-and-now ofthe situation of narration 
itself. Such cases bring to the fore the existence ofthe 'implied author' of which 
we are usually unconscious.39 

Circumstantial clauses which take the form of an "inna-clause present us 
with a different case. As noted earlier (see above 8.3), the wa-'inna la- pattern 
has an emphasizing function: it stresses the validity or veracity ofthe content of 
the clause in relation to some other implicit or explicit (counter-)assumption. 
When the wa-'inna la- pattern is used it is not the external voice of the author 
that is expressed; rather, it is an expression of the narrtor's internal stance, 
whether it be the first person or third person narrator, as illustrated below: 


(10.22) hatta agbala ragulun min-a l-ginni min 'asfali makkata yataganna bi- 
abyátin min širin dinaà'a L'arabi wa-inna L-nàsa la-yattabi'üna-hü 
yasma'üna sawta-hü wa-ma yarawna-hü 
Until a man of the ginn approached from the lower part of Mecca, 
singing verses according to the Arab form of singing; and lo people were 
following him, listening to his voice though not able to see him. (Sira 1, 


330) 


Besides a close description of the situation, the wa-'inna la- circumstantial 
conveys an evaluation of its remarkable nature (i.e., the enchanted people were 
following the man though not able to see him), an evaluation which brings to 
the fore the presence of an evaluating person. 


10.3.2 Eventive and Descriptive Background 

As already discussed above (10.2.1), the events in the narrative chain are dis- 
crete, particular, and sequential. The background is not characterized by any 
of these properties. Nevertheless, besides pure non-eventive descriptions, the 


30  The'implied author’ is further back in the consciousness of the reader than the narrator. 
It is ‘the mental picture of the author that a reader constructs on the basis of the text in 
its entirety see Toolan, Narrative, 64ff. 
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background does contain events. Background events are distinct from main- 
line events by being non-sequential: they do not move narrative time forward, 
but recall an event from the perspective of the main-line zero vantage point. 
Descriptions, as opposed to both foreground and background events, contain 
static, continuous, or recurrent situations, which characterize a certain figure 
or state in the story. They are not time-determined but rather define a certain 
stretch of time, a state, an epoch, in which certain individuals operate.?! 

In Classical Arabic, the distinction between eventive and descriptive back- 
ground is marked by both the verbal forms and the clausal type in which 
they are realized. Generally speaking, the compounds kana fa‘ala and kana 
qad fa'ala serve to indicate background events, whereas kana yaf‘alu and kana 
fa'ilan| maf 'ülan, alongside other nominal and adverbial kana-compounds, 
constitute the descriptive background. The next pair of examples illustrates the 
transition from background units to the main-line and vice versa. In [10.23], 
the introductory background features the compound form kana qad ba'ata; 
the event which is referred to precedes the plot in its entirety. In [10.24], a 
background unit is inserted within the narrative stream of events, in order to 
describe the character of Waraqa Ibn Nawfal; it features both eventive and non- 
eventive forms: 


(10.23) wa-kana musa bnu 'imràna qad ba'ata |-guniida “ila |-gababirati min 
ahli -qurà yagzu-hum fa-ba'ata musa bnu 'imrana ila l-‘amaliqi gaysan 
min bani ‘isr@’tla wa-amara-hum ‘an yaqtulü-hum jamran 
Musa b. ‘Imran had sent the troops to the tyrants from the people of 
the villages to attack them, then Musa b. ‘Imran sent an army of the 
Israelites to the Amalekites and commanded them to kill them all. 
(Riwayat 2, 7) 


(10.24) hatta ‘atat bi-hi waraqata bna nawfali [...] wa-kana mra'an tanassara 
fi -gahiltyyati wa-kana yaktubu L-kitaba L-'ibraniyya fa-yaktubu min- 
a l-ingili bi-L'ibraniyyati mà ša llahu ‘an yaktuba wa-kana šayhan 
kabiran qad 'amiya fa-qalat la-hi hadigatu 
Until [Hadiga] went with him to her cousin Waraqa b. Nawfal [...] and 
he was aman [who] became Christian in the Gahiliyya; he used to write 


31 Ducrot, L’imparfait, 6, has expressed the same thought with respect to the imparfait in 
French: Lorsqu'un énoncé està l'imparfait, son thème est nécessairement temporel |... l'état 
ou l'événement constituant son propos sont présentés comme des propriétés, comme des 
caractéristiques du théme. 
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in the Hebrew script and would write in Hebrew whatever God wished 
him to write from the Gospel. He was an old man who already lost his 
eyesight. Hadiga then told him ... (Sahih, 5) 


Not only kana-clauses, but also circumstantial clauses can interrupt the plot 
in order to comment on some situation or entity mentioned in it. Circum- 
stantial clauses comprising the form yaf'alu or the participle always exhibit 
the order of the nominal clause. They are descriptive in nature, referring to 
an ongoing situation or a state in which a certain person is found. In con- 
trast, circumstantial clauses in which qad fa'ala occurs show, in the main, the 
order of the verbal clause. Although gad fa‘ala embodies both a dynamic and a 
static aspect, its function in the narrative is eventive rather than purely descrip- 
tive, and therefore gad fa‘ala circumstantials realize the order of event-oriented 
clauses (see above 4.5). The same as kana qad fa‘ala, wa-qad fala recalls a pre- 
vious event for the sake of orientation or amplification of the plot; unlike kana 
qad fa'ala, the circumstantial wa-qad fa‘ala is a dependent clause and thus can 
only take a subsequent position in the narrative sequence. The next example 
presents a series of background units. It starts with an introductory kana fa'ilan 
compound followed by two circumstantial clauses, the first is topicalized and 
descriptive, comprising the form yaf alu, the second is verb-initiated and even- 
tive, comprising the form qad fa'ala: 


(10.25) kuntu Ghidan bi-yadi rasüli llahi wa-nahnu natamasa gami‘an nahwa 
l-magribi wa-qad tafalat-i l-amsu 
I was holding the Messenger of God by the hand and we were walking 
together at sunset time while the sun was already near setting. (Tarif 
1, 61) 


Table 10.3 summarizes the discussion on free and dependent, eventive and 
descriptive background clauses in the narrative: 


TABLE 10.3 Background clauses in the narrative 


Verbal form / clause Dependency Type of background 
kana yaf alu] fa'ilan free (initial or subsequent) descriptive 

kana qad fa'ala free (initial or subsequent)  eventive 

wa-huwa yaf alu| fa'ilun dependent descriptive 


wa-qad fa'ala dependent eventive 
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10.4 Setting-presentative Constructions 


The syntactic structure of setting and presentative clauses which involve the 
predicative paradigm was discussed earlier (8.4). In this section, I would like 
to make some observations regarding the textual functions of these types of 
clauses. 

Setting and presentative clauses are not found in any type of discourse, but 
only in narratives. They are therefore different from other structures of orien- 
tation and perception, such as circumstantial and complement clauses, which 
are not text-specific. The following pairs of examples illustrate the distinction 
between complement and presentative clauses ([10.26]—[10.27]), and between 
circumstantial and setting clauses ([10.28]—[10.29]): 


(10.26) lamma ra'aytu bna "ubayyin galisan ft nahiyati l-bayti 
When I saw Ibn "Ubayy sitting at the corner of the house ... (Magazt 
370) 


(10.27) dahaltu l-masgida fa-'ida rasulu llahi galisun wahda-hü 
I entered the mosque and there the Messenger of God was sitting all by 
himself. (Ta'rih 1, 152) 


(10.28) fa-ga@a "ila rasuli llahi wa-huwa galisun fi 'ashabi-hi 
He came to the Messenger of God while he was sitting with his com- 
panions. (Magazi, 370) 


(10.29) baynama huwa galisun ft l-masgidi wa-L-nàsu ma'a-hü "id 'aqbala tala- 
tatu nafarin 
While he was sitting in the mosque and the people were [sitting] with 
him, suddenly three men approached. (Sahih, 28) 


Complement clauses of perception verbs and presentative clauses both convey 
a perceived situation. They may refer to the same state of affairs in the world. 
The difference between them resides in what may be described as the expres- 
sive mode in which this state of affairs is represented. A complement clause 
is a diegetic device: it relates the facts from the neutral (unmarked or ‘zero’) 
vantage-point of the speaker/narrator. A presentative clause, by contrast, is a 
mimetic device: it transmits the situation from the internal point of view of 
the perceiver (be it the narrator or a character in the narrative). The contrast 
between complement and presentative clauses comes into play in the narra- 
tive: in the first case, the narrator tells the story in a plain neutral manner; in 
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the latter case, the events are presented as enacted or experienced, thus the 
narrative is given a dramatic impact.?? 

Inasimilar manner, the contrast between plain and dramatic representation 
appears to determine the choice between circumstantial and setting clauses in 
the narrative. Both types of clauses, the preposed setting and the postposed cir- 
cumstantial, provide the frame in which the main event takes place. However, 
as observed by several linguists, preposed adverbial clauses, being associated 
with both the preceding and the following text, have a broader scope of ref- 
erence than those postposed.?? This makes them suitable to serve a special 
function in the narrative, namely, to relate the previous episode to the succeed- 
ing one and to indicate the background from which a dramatic development 
emerges. 

Setting and presentative clauses contribute to the creation of the narrative 
identity or narrativity ofthe text. Notonly do they shape the narrative structure, 
serving as either grounding or ‘relief’ devices, but also at the metalinguistic 
level, setting and presentative clauses are indices of narrativity: their presence 
in the text marks the message itself as narrative.?* 


10.41 Setting and Preposed Temporal Clauses 

As far as their function in the narrative is concerned, setting clauses intro- 
duced by bayna/baynama can be paired-off with preposed temporal clauses 
introduced by lamma (see also above 7.4). Both types of clauses share some 
structural similarities: they take the first position in the complex construction 
(like conditional clauses) and are followed by fa‘ala in the second clause; both 
lamma and bayna/baynama can be preceded by the conjunction fa-. How- 
ever, in lamma-clauses the verbal form fa'ala comes right after the operator, 


32 The distinction between the plain and the dramatic mode of expression should not be 
equated with the distinction between an objective and a subjective mode of description. 
Expressivity, as a reflection of subjectivity in language, is a scalar phenomenon. Lyons, 
Deixis and Subjectivity, 107-108, for instance, views the distinction between propositional 
and non-propositional complement clauses (e.g. ‘I remember switching off the light’ vs. 
‘I remember that I switched off the light’) as having to do with the subjective, in the first 
case, or objective, in the latter case, mode in which the situation is described. Thus, a 
plain expressive mode can be more or less subjective; a dramatic mode of expression is by 
definition subjective. 

33 Cf. Chafe, Adverbial Clauses and Ramsay, Functional Distribution. 

34 Fleischman, Tense and Narrativity, 78, defines the ‘metalinguistic’ component of the lin- 
guistic system as ‘a language's resources for talking about itself’; it includes such functions 
as the signaling of ‘a particular style, register, genre, or type of discourse’. 
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while bayna/baynama-clauses exhibit the order of the nominal clause, where 
the subject precedes the verbal predicate yaf‘alu or the participle. Table 10.4 
summarizes the structural properties of lamma-clauses and bayna/baynama- 
clauses: 


TABLE 10.4 lammà: bayna/baynama 


Pattern A. B 
preposed temporal clause — (fa-)lamma fa'ala faala 
setting clause ( fa-)bayna(ma) N° yaf'alu| failun —— ( fa-[l'id) fa'ala 


Not only in their structure but also in their function, preposed temporal clauses 
and setting clauses are similar: both convey a backgrounded or expository piece 
of information that anticipates a dramatic development in the plot. The differ- 
ence is that lamma-clauses introduce anterior events while bayna/baynama- 
clauses introduce ongoing situations with yaf'alu or states with the partici- 
ple. Moreover, lamma-clauses are mostly anaphoric, presenting information 
that is accessible from the previous context. bayna/baynama-clauses, on the 
other hand, are primarily cataphoric, often initiating a new episode of the nar- 
rative.55 The following examples illustrate the function of these two types of 
clauses: 


(10.30) fa-lamma sara gayra ba'idin-i ‘tarada la-hu dibun 
After he went not too far, [suddenly] a wolf stood in his way. (Kalila 
wa-Dimna, 63) 


(10.31) fa-baynaà huwa yuhadditu-hu yawman ‘id qala la-hu 
While he was talking to him one day, he suddenly said to him. (Riwayat 
1,59) 


(10.32) baynàá ‘ana na'imun "utitu bi-qadahi labanin 
While I was sleeping, I was [suddenly] brought a cup of milk. (Sahih, 
33) 


35 On the distinction between anaphoric and cataphoric grounding, see Givón, Beyond 
Foreground, 180-181. 
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Example [10.30] follows right after the opening clause of the story, "inna 
ragulan salaka mafazatan ‘a man travelled the desert’. The event of ‘going’ 
reported in the /amma-clause belongs to the same referrential domain as the 
‘travelling’, and is in fact a specification thereof. By contrast, [10.31]- [10.32] open 
new episodes in the narrative; they depict the background in which a dramatic 
happening emerges. 

Setting clauses can also take the form of the ‘inna la- pattern. As noted earlier 
(8.4.1), the distinction between this pattern and the regular bayna/baynama 
pattern lies in the domain of expressivity. The ‘inna la- pattern allows the first 
person narrator—who marks an external point of reference—to signal his 
internal involvement as a character in the narrative: 


(10.33) inna la-natarahhalu "ila ‘ardi l-habaSsati [...] "id aqbala ‘umaru bnu l- 
hattabi 
We were departing to Abyssinia |... ] when suddenly ‘Umar b. al-Hattab 
approached. (Sira, 225) 


10.4.2 Presentative Clauses 

Presentative clauses take the second position in the complex construction. 
They can be classified into two kinds: dynamic and static. Dynamic presenta- 
tives are often introduced by the particle "id followed by the verbal form fa‘ala. 
The structure of static presentatives, which are introduces by the particle ida, 
was presented above (8.4.2). Both id and "ida can be preceded by the con- 
junction fa- (and occasionally by wa-). Table 10.5 summarizes the structural 
properties of presentatives introduced by "id and "ida: 


TABLE 10.5 '"id:'ida 


Pattern A B 


dynamic ( fa-)bayna(ma) N"en yaf'alu| failun  ( fa-l'id) fa'ala 
presentative 


static faala fa-|wa-ida NP™ yaf'alu/fa'ilun/qad fa‘ala 
presentative 


Presentative clauses introduced by ‘id and ‘ida express something unexpected, 
mufaga‘a ‘surprise’ in traditional terms, a sudden development or realization, 
perceived or grasped by a certain character. However, while 'id-clauses present 
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a further progression in the plot, ida-clauses present an unfolding scene, a 
tableau, hence the above distinction between dynamic and static presenta- 
tives. In both cases the overall construction exhibits what may be described 
as an aspectual asymmetry. In "id-initiated presentatives, a static situation 
(bayna/baynama-clause) is interrupted by a dynamic peak in the story. In ida- 
initiated presentatives, a dynamic step forward in the plot ( fa'ala) is concluded 
in a static situation. It is this aspectual asymmetry that creates the dramatic 
moment of surprise in the narrative. The examples below illustrate the dis- 
tinction between the two types of presentative constructions. In [10.34] the 
presentative is introduced by "id while in [10.35]- [10.37], reproducing [8.110 ]- 
[8.2], the presentative is introduced by ‘ida followed by the predicative forms: 


(10.34) bayna ‘ana ‘amsi id sami'tu sawtan min-a l-sama@i 
While I was walking, all ofa sudden I heard a voice from the sky. (Sahih, 
6) 


(10.35) fa-qala unzurü mà hada l-'adanu fa-'ida bassarun ywaddinu sakrana 
And he said: ‘Look what is this call" And there was Baššār calling for 
prayer while drunk. (Riwayat 1, 261) 


(10.36) fa-ditu "ila ‘ibrahima l-mawsiliyyi fa-ida l-babu maftuhun wa-l-dihlizu 
qad kunisa wa-l-bawwabu qa'idun 
I came to ‘Ibrahim al-Mawsili, and behold, the door was opened, the 
hall was already swept, and the door-keeper was sitting. (Riwayat1, 28) 


(10.37) fa-fataha-ha la-hü fa-'ida fi-ha stratu adama wa-durriyyati-hi kulli-him 
fa-ida kullu ragulin maktubun ‘inda-hi aalu-hü wa-'ida adamu qad 
kutiba la-hü ‘umru 'alfi sanatin (Ta’rih1, 156) 
He opened it (i.e. His hand) for him, and behold, in it there was the 
picture of Adam and all his progeny, and there was the [life] term of 
each man written down with Him, and there was Adam, a term of 
thousand years already written down for him. 


10.5 Generic Narratives 


The hitherto discussion of Classical Arabic narrative structure accounts for 
the great majority of narratives found in the corpus. Nearly all the narratives 
consist of a fa'ala-initiated chain of events, which is amplified by background 
units; some also feature dramatic patterns, such as the setting-presentative 
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constructions. Nevertheless, one can occasionally encounter other forms of 
narration. The following anecdote, extracted from Kitab al-Buhala? ‘The Book 
of Misers’, is a case in point: 


(10.38) gala ashabu-na yaqülu l-marwazi li-l-z@ iri ida ‘ata-hu wa-li-l-galisi "ida 
tala julüsu-hü tagaddayta Lyawma fa-'in qala na‘am qala lawla 'anna- 
ka tagaddayta la-gaddaytu-ka bi-gada’in tayyibin wa-'in qàla là qala law 
kunta tagaddayta la-saqaytu-ka hamsata ‘aqdahin fa-la yasiru ft yadi-ht 
‘ala l-waghayni qalilun wa-là katirun 
Our friends say: ‘The Marwazi says to a visitor when he comes to his 
[house] and to a companion when he extends his stay [with him]: 
“Have you had your midday meal today?” If he answers “Yes” he says: 
“If you hadn't already had your midday meal I would have given you 
a fine midday meal,” and if he says “No” he says: “If you had had your 
midday meal I would have poured you five bowls of a drink.’ So neither 
a little nor a lot would come into his hand’ (Buhala’, 37) 


The quoted passage seems to fit well Koch's definition of an anecdote: ‘a short— 
originally orally transmitted—narrative told about a well-known person, either 
a nationally prominent figure or a local character, to highlight his character or 
that ofa social group or epoch this person represents'36 Al-Gahiz tells the story 
about the Marwazi in order to demonstrate the miserliness of the people of 
Khurasan. The story has in it a comic element, which is also inherent to the 
anecdotal style. 

As far as its syntactic structure is concerned, this anecdote presents a great 
deviation from the narrative structure discussed above. For one thing, the story 
does not consist of a fa‘ala-initiated chain and digression to background units 
therefrom. For another, the reference point of the story is neither internal— 
the narrative is not detached and self-contained—nor is it external, referring 
to the present situation of a particular narrator. Instead, the narrative consists 
of a sequence of generic verbal clauses: simple clauses comprising the verbal 
form yaf‘alu, and conditional constructions comprising the verbal form faala. 
Indeed, this narrative is essentially different from an ordinary narrative in being 
generic: though it does tell us of a sequence of events, these events are not 
discrete and particular, they did not happen to a certain person at a certain time 
and place, but would happen to a certain type of person whenever a certain 
type of situation arises. Generic narratives, according to Fleischman, ‘relate 


36 Koch, Simple Forms, 7. 
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what used to be the case in the past or what normally occurs in the present’.3” 
I apply this term to anecdotes such as the one quoted, since these set foot in 
both the domains of the narrative and the generic utterance: on the one hand, 
they report on a sequence of events in order to make a certain point, thus they 
have both the cohesive structure of a narrative and its pragmatic motivation; 
on the other hand, they are not anchored in a particular situation but refer to 
an always valid state of affairs. 


10.06 Summary 


In this chapter, I have discussed the main types of clauses which are found in 
Classical Arabic narratives and the way in which they contribute to the shaping 
of the narrative's overall structure. I have pointed out the major role of fa'ala 
as the eventive chain-initiating form, and distinguished between three types 
of chains: (a) the externally reported sequence of events marked by the fa'ala 
CONN-fa'ala pattern, (b) the internally portrayed complex event marked by 
the fa'ala yaf'alu| fa'ilan pattern, and (c) the consequentially related events 
indicated by the fa'ala fa-yaf alu pattern. Further, I have discussed background 
patterns in the narrative and distinguished between introductory (free) and 
subsequent (free or dependent) units, and between eventive and descriptive 
amplifications of the narrative. I have also made some observations regarding 
dramatic devices such as setting and presentative clauses. It was shown that 
the preference of a certain narrating strategy is not due to (macro-)syntactic 
constraints, but follows from the external or internal, involved (subjective 
and expressive) or uninvolved (objective and plain) position assumed by the 
narrator. 


37 Fleischman, Tense and Narrativity, 104. 


CHAPTER 11 


The Verbal Paradigm in the Generic Utterance 


The last two chapters discussed the distribution and function of the verbal 
forms in two text types: the dialogue and the narrative. In the present chapterI 
will examine the verbal paradigm in the third text type, the generic utterance. 


111 Preliminaries 


Genericity is a mode of reference. As many have observed, the generic meaning 
is often not inherent in a particular lexical or a grammatical element; rather, it 
is a reading, an interpretation of the linguistic expression advanced by a certain 
context.! The generic mode of reference may be applied to either an entity or 
a state of affairs. A generic entity is one referring to a concept or a kind, rather 
than a certain object or individual; a generic state of affairs is one referring to 
a fact or a certain order of things, rather than an event or episode.” 

Generic reference is distinct from particular reference in that it indicates 
only an implicit relation to the deictic center of the text. In both dialogue and 
narrative the reference is established with respect to a particular entity, i.e., 
the speaking subject/first person narrator or the third person narrator (see 
above 4.2). Being a particular subject, the speaker/narrator endows a certain 
element with particularity by locating it in an exclusive relation with respect 
to himself? Consequently, this element is anchored in the situation of speech 
or narration and interpreted in relation to it. It is not the case that in assigning 
generic reference, the speaker does not have ‘a particular referent in mind, 


1 Hawkins, Definiteness, 214-217; Ter Meulen, Generic Information, 123; Krifka, Genericity, 8-9; 
Jacobsson, Notes on Genericity, 151; Shisha-Halevy, Topics, 403. 

2 The notion of'mere fact’ or ‘order of things’ is contrasted with the notion of ‘event’ or ‘episode’ 
in that the latter has a temporal relevance; it addresses ‘the tension between situations and 
changes-of-situations, see Fuchs, Deixis, 102. 

3 That a linguistic expression obtains a referential value with respect to the speaking per- 
son was recognized by several linguists, cf. Benveniste, Subjectivity, 225, and Coseriu, Deter- 
minierung, 269, who says: Die Situierung schliesslich ist der Vorgang, in dem die fest bezeich- 
neten Gegenstünde ‘situiert’ werden, d.h. durch die sie mit den in die Rede einbezogenen ‘Perso- 
nen’ verknüpft und durch die sie in Bezug zu den rüumlich-zeitlichen Gegebenheiten der Rede 
gesetzt werden. 
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or that he 'does not have a commitment to its (i.e. the referent's) existence 
within the relevant universe of discourse'* Rather, the speaker does not locate 
the referent in an exclusive relation with respect to himself, and therefore the 
referent is not anchored in the situation of speech, nor dependent upon it for 
its interpretation. 

The fact that generic utterances exhibit only an implicit relation to the 
speaking subject should not be confused with the notion of objectivity. Generic 
utterances are often described as ‘eternal-truths’ or law-like' statements, re- 
lated to the higher level of ‘types’ rather than ‘tokens’, reflecting our conceptual 
organization of reality? Indeed, generic information is not concerned with 
the description of particular situations, but, as pointed out by Ter Meulen, 'its 
purpose is to classify such situations as being of a particular type’.® That being 
said, one should bear in mind that a generic utterance, like any other utterance, 
is also transmitted by a certain subject whose imprints, even if subtle, may still 
be discerned in the structure of the clause. 

Generic utterances record human knowledge, experience, law or custom. 
Regardless of their length, they form self-sufficient textual units. I shall use 
the term generic clauses to refer to the morpho-syntactic realization of generic 
utterances. A set of generic clauses often constitutes an expository text or, with 
‘normative’ generics (see below 11.4), a codex. Generic clauses can be found in 
generic speech-situations, e.g., proverbs collections, moral and wisdom liter- 
ature, or scholarly writing. However, a generic clause can also be called into 
a particular speech-situation, to support the specific exchange of discourse. 
In these cases, the generic may precede the particular clause and serve as an 
exposition, or follow the particular clause and provide an explanation to it. 
The operator "inna is often used as an explicit mark of these two inter-clausal 
semantic relations (see also above 9.2.2), as illustrated in the following exam- 
ples: 


(11.1) ya hanah "inna l-nàsa yamzahüna wa-yal'abüna wa-là yuahadüna bi- 
Say'in min dalika fa-rudd-i --qamisa 'afa-ka llahu 
O you, People jest and make fun and they are not reprehended for any 
of this, [so] hand back the gown, May God keep you in good health! 
(Buhala’, 63) 


4 Hawkins, Definiteness, 215; Givón, Definiteness and Referentiality, 293—294. 
5 Dahl, On Generics, 99-100; Kleiber, Phrases habituelles, 28—29. 
6 Ter Meulen, Generic Information, 125. 
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(11.2) la tanzuranna “ila sigar-i wa-duf-i fa-inna L-'umura laysat tagri ‘ala l- 
quwwati wa-l-siddati wa-l-dufi 
Do not look at my smallness and weakness, for the matters are not 
guided by power, strength, [or] weakness. (Kalila wa-Dimna 82) 


The fact that generic reference may be applied to both a nominal-phrase and 
a verbal-phrase brings about four possible combinations within clauses whose 
predicate is a verbal form. Following the terminology suggested by Galmiche, 
these four types of clauses are listed in table 1.1 below. Notice that only when 
both the subject and the predicate are generically interpreted a generic clause 
is obtained: 


TABLE 11.1 Episodic, habitual, and generic clauses 


Verbal predicate 


particular generic 


particular | episodic clause | habitual clause 


Nominal subject 
generic episodic clause | generic clause 


In the following, I will discuss the verbal forms which are found in main generic 
clauses and the functional oppositions between them (embedded generic 
clauses were discussed above in chapter 7, see [7.11], [7.12], [7.23], [7.57], [7-66], 
[7.67], [7.88], [7.92], [7-93]). A brief presentation of the overall structure of 
generic clauses will precede the discussion. The properties of the generic nom- 
inal subject will not be dealt with.? 


7 Galmiche, Phrases génériques, 23, includes in his classification one more type, the jugement 
générique which predicate an essential property of the kind. In terms of its grammatical 
characteristics, however, this type rests on a less solid definition, and therefore it is not 
included here. A similar combinatory approach to generic sentences is outlined in Mumm, 
Verbale Definitheit, 171-172. 

8 For a detailed discussion of the theme in generic verbal clauses in Classical Arabic, see 
Marmorstein, Verbal Generics. 
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11.2 The Structure of Generic Clauses 


Generic clauses are often introduced into discourse by formulas involving the 
verb qala, e.g.: wa-qad qila (Kalila wa-Dimna, 69) ‘It has been said’, fa-yuqalu 
(Buhala’, 41) ‘It is said’, wa-qad kana yuqalu (Kalila wa-Dimna, 66) on disait, wa- 
ma zalu yaquluna (Buhala’, 39) ‘They [= people] kept on saying’. Such formulas 
announce a generic clause; however, they do not form part of its internal 
structure. 

Generic clauses may exhibit the structure of either the nominal clause or 
the verbal clause (see above 4.5), although the first option is far more common. 
The nominal pattern may be simply signaled by the placing of the subject ahead 
of the predicate, or it may take the marked form of an ‘amma fa- ‘as for ... so’ 
clause, or be headed by the operator "inna or one of its ‘sisters’, viz., lakinna ‘but, 
li'anna ‘since’ or ‘anna ‘that’ (introducing the content clause of verbs such as 
za‘ama ‘to maintain’, ‘alima ‘to know’, and ra ‘to see, comprehend’, see above 
7.2). 

Occasionally, generic clauses exhibit the pattern of the verbal clause. This 
pattern is triggered by the occurrence of the following operators and opera- 
tions: (a) negation, interrogation, modification particles such as gad and focus 
particles such as ‘innama preceding the verb; (b) emphasizing of a comple- 
ment of the predicate, brought as such to the beginning of the clause, or 
emphasizing of the verbal lexeme itself; (c) impersonal verbs like yanbagi ‘it 
is desirable' taking a content clause as their subject; and (d) passive verbs. 
An accumulation of these elements is also encountered (e.g. innama yanbagi 
an). 


11.3 Indicative Verbal Forms in Generic Clauses 


In the grammatical literature, genericity is usually discussed in relation to nom- 
inal determination. However, genericity is also applied to verbal-phrases. In 
such cases, the generic mode of reference encodes a non-exclusive relation 
between the situation expressed by the verb and the subject engaged in dis- 
course. In many languages the present tense is employed to signal this type of 
reference. This, however, cannot be simply explained away by the basic tempo- 
ral denotation of this tense. The ‘actual present’ and the ‘generic present’ are 
not just distinct in their duration, exhibiting ‘a gradual transition from what is 
more or less momentary to “eternal truths”’, as Jespersen puts it, but rather they 
are distinct in their very nature. The ‘actual present’ is anchored in the situation 
of speech, it refers indeed to what is ‘valid now’, while the ‘generic present’ is in 
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principle incompatible with the notion of ‘now’, always exclusive and relative 
with respect to a particular subject.? 

The generic verb indicates either a static situation, with stative lexemes, or a 
dynamic situation, a disposition achieved by a frequentative, non-contingent 
repetition of an action. Frequentative repetition is one that has achieved the 
force of a law: it does not only refer to actual cases but also to possible and 
predictable ones.!° As defined by Kleiber, frequentative repetition, in contrast 
to mere iteration, does not take place in an interval of time, but applies for 
the whole interval of time referred to." Both generics and habituals denote a 
frequentative repetition, yet they are distinct from each other, since only in 
the latter case the interval of time is limited by the presence of a particular 
subject. 

In Classical Arabic, the verbal form yaf'alu is the regular, most common form 
of verb occurring in generic clauses. As opposed to fa'ala, yaf alu is essentially 
non-eventive. It depicts an ongoing situation rather than a framed episode. As 
opposed to gad fa'ala, yaf alu is temporally unbounded. This opposition clearly 
emerges in the following example: 


(11.3) fa-qad jama'a hada l-ismu l-hamda wa-l-mala wa-smu l-buhli yadma'u 
l-māla wa-l-damma 
And this noun (i.e. ‘generous’) has comprised praise and money, while 
the noun ‘miserliness’ comprises money and dispraise. (Buhala, 91) 


In dialogue, the interval of time indicated by yaf alu is delimited by the pres- 
ence of a particular, spatiotemporally bounded person: either the first person, 
i.e., the subject engaged in discourse, or the second and third persons, deter- 
mined with respect to him. This interval may be further specified by time- 


9 Jespersen, Modern English, 4, 17-18. Kleiber, Phrases habituelles, 109-11, subscribing to the 
same view, explains the eternal validity of generic verbal sentences as produced by: (a) 
the neutrality of the present tense, (b) the stability ofthe predicate and (c) the durativity 
inherent in the generic noun-phrase. This, however, appears more like a description than 
an explanation of the generic sense. As a matter of fact, neutrality, stability, and durativity 
stem all from the lack of subjective anchoring. 

10 Dahl, On Generics. 

11 Kleiber, Phrases habituelles, 111—116. 

12 In a similar fashion, Mumm, Verbale Definitheit, 172, finds the distinction between allge- 
meinen, ausserzeitlichen Sachverhalte and allgemeine Eigenschaften konkreter individueller 
Subjekte to relate only to the distinction between zeitgebundenem und zeitungebundenem 
Verbalhandlungstráger. 
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adverbs. When yaf'alu is not a main verb but a predictive (dependent) form, 
it is temporally limited by the interval of time indicated in the matrix clause. 
In generic clauses, yaf‘alu does not refer to the situation of speech or is depen- 
dent on another verb, thus it is left indeterminate to the extent that it almost 
conveys the pure notion of the verbal lexeme. To put it in Guillaume’s terms, 
yaf alu in generic clauses reaches the end of maximal extension. 

The generic validity of yaf‘alu is diminished when a specific interval of time 
is indicated: 


(11.4) wa-amma Lfursu fa-'inna-hum kanu ywarrihina bi-mulüki-him wa- 
hum l-yawma fi-mà ‘alamu ywarrihuna bi-‘ahdi yazdagirda bni Sahri- 
yara 
And as for the Persians, they used to date according to [the reigns of] 
their kings, and today—as far as I know—they date according to the 
period of Yazdgard b. Sahriyar. (Tarif 1, 201) 


The modifier qad occasionally precedes the generic yaf'alu. It serves as an 
explicit mark of the meaning of possible repetition implied by the generic 
yaf alu. The modified gad yaf alu always precedes the subject, thereby realizing 
the order of the verbal clause: 


(11.5) al-gahilu la yakünu munsifan wa-qad yakunu l-'alimu mu'anidan 
The ignorant cannot be just whereas the learned may [well] be obsti- 
nate. (*Uyün 2, 140) 


Other operators which precede yaf'alu are gallama ‘seldom’ and rubba(ma) 
‘many (a time). Like gad, these restrict the meaning of universal or extensive 
quantification, otherwise implied by the plain yaf'alu, and stress the notion of 
(high/low) frequency in which the verbal situation is likely to recur: 


13 Extension, as defined first by Guillaume, Particularisation et generalisation, is the refer- 
ence-potential of a lexeme, existing in the langue as a scale ranging between the two ends 
of particular and universal reference. In the transition to the parole a certain segment of 
this scale is realized by the operation of a determiner, such as the article in the case ofa 
noun. The generic realization of a lexeme is therefore an approximation to the universal 
elaborated this notion to account not just for the domain of the nominal syntagm, termed 
by him extensité, but also for the domain of the predication, termed by him extensitude. 
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(11.6) wa-qallama tangahu hilatu l-‘agalati wa-L'irhaqi 
The hasty and excessive device seldom succeeds. (Kalila wa-Dimna, 91) 


(11.7) man-i staqalla bi-da'i-hi fa-la yatadawayanna fa-'inna-hü rubba yuritu 
L-dàa 
He who cares little for his disease and does not treat himself, many [a 
time] transmits the disease. (Uyün 3, 296) 


The modifier la- is rarely conjoined with a generic yaf alu. The form la-yaf'alu, 
as discussed above (9.2.3), occurs in the frame of "inna clauses. The clausal 
pattern "inna la- marks the predicative relation, the nexus, as focused: 


(11.8) wa-mà humqu Lruba'i wallahi "inna-hü la-yagtanibu l-udawãa wa- 
yatba'u "umma-hü ft [-mar'à wa-yurawihu bayna L-atbaà'i wa-ya'lamu 
‘anna hanina-hà ruga'un fa-'ayna humqu-hu 
And what is the stupidity of the ruba‘ (i.e., a young camel born in 
the season called rabi‘)? By God, it surely avoids uneasiness, follows 
its mother in the pasture, alternates between [its mother’s] dugs and 
knows that its [mother's] yearning [sounds like] grumble, so where is 
its stupidity? (Hayawan 7, 22) 


Focus, as is well known, marks the subjective stance ofthe speaker. At first sight 
this might seem contradictory to the notion of genericity. However, a generic 
utterance, though not anchored ina particular situation of speech, is not devoid 
of subjectivity.!^ Subjectivity is explicitly marked in the clausal pattern "inna la- 
or when the operator ‘innama is employed. It is also marked formally in a clause 
whose predicate or one of its complements are emphasized and thus fronted to 
the beginning of the clause. The modal verbal forms, to be discussed below, are 
naturally colored with subjectivity; however, yaf‘alu forms often have a shade 
of modal meaning as well (see below [1110]-[n.11]). The difference between 
focus in particular and generic clauses is that in the first case the pragmatic 
motivation for the subjective expression is present and evident, while in the 
second case, due to the transferability of generic utterances (enabled by their 
non-anchoredness), this motivation is lost along the way. 


14 Subjectivity and subjective anchoring are not overlapping terms: the first is much more 
wide and elusive: it applies not only to the deictic binding of the expression to the 
situation of discourse, but to any disclosing of the speaker’s involvement or attitude 
marked formally in the structure of the clause, see above 4.2. 
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Generic yaf'alu forms are nearly always negated by lā. Only in rare occasions 
laysa is used and mà was encountered on only one occasion. The negated 
yaf alu usually follows a definite subject and precedes an indefinite one: 


(11.9) inna-ni la-kum dayfun wa-L-dayfu là yusari'u rabba manzili-hi 
Iam your guest and the guest does not fight with his host (lit. ‘the lord 
of his house’). (Riwayat1, 129) 


(11.10) wa-la yaqtulu mwminun mu’minan fi kafirin 
And a believer shall not kill another believer for the sake of an infidel. 
(Sira 1, 342) 


However, in certain cases the negated yaf'alu also precedes the definite subject: 
(a) when the verb is in the passive, or (b) when the content negated is restricted 
by either "illa ‘except’, hatta ‘until’, or ma [-daymuma ‘ma of duration’: 


(11.11) maktübun ft .-tawrati lā yu'adu l-haditu marratayni 
It is written in the Torah: The story is not to be repeated twice. (Uyun 
2,194) 


(11.12) fa-la yub'idu llahu *illa man zalama 
And God does not remove but the one who does wrong. (Buhal@, 150) 


(11.13) la ya'rífu l-ragulu hataa muallimi-hi hatta ya'rifa Lihtilafa 
The man is not aware of his teacher's mistake until he is acquainted 
with the disagreeing [opinion]. (Uyün 2, 143) 


(11.14) la yazalu l-mar'u 'aliman mà talaba L-'ilma 
The man does not cease to be learned as long as he asks for lore. (Uyun 
2,134) 


Verbs introducing direct speech form a special class of clauses. They may be 
realized either in nominal clauses, specifying the source of the saying, or in 
verbal clauses, serving to announce the saying. The verb may take the form 
of either yaf'alu or fa'ala. The generic-episodic opposition between the two 
forms, even if not entirely forgotten, seems to be worn down to a large extant 
with these verbs: 


(11.15) wa-yaz'umu ahlu l-tawráti 
And the people ofthe Torah maintain ... (Tarif 1, 190) 
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(11.16) fa-amma ahlu l-tawrati fa-'inna-hum yaz‘umuna 
As for the people of the Torah, they maintain ... (Tarif 1, 251) 


(11.17) qalat-i l-atibba’u [...] wa-taqulu l-atibb@u 
The physicians said [...] and the physicians say ... (Uyun 3, 302-304) 


Besides conditional structures, the occurrence of fa'ala in generic clauses is 
rather restricted. The most obvious case in which fa‘ala assumes a generic 
sense is in proverbs. The example angaza hurrun ma wa'ada ‘A free man 
fulfills what he promises' is one repeatedly quoted since de Sacy's grammar in 
every discussion on the generic use of fa'ala. Other such examples abound in 
proverb collections such as al-Maydani’s magma ‘l-‘amtal, e.g.: arafa humayqun 
gamata-hu '[Even] a foolish man knows his camel, ‘ada l-sahmu “ila l-naza'ati 
‘The arrow comes back to the shooters’, taraka l-zabyu zilla-hu ‘The gazelle has 
forsaken its shelter’. 

Proverbs, as is well known, form a special kind of generic statements. In 
terms of their syntactic structure, proverbs, like verse, are allowed much lati- 
tude and flexibility, thus manifesting a great variety of patterns. In fact, what 
identifies a proverb as such is not necessarily a distinct syntactic structure 
(though typical structural features common to proverbs naturally exist), but 
rather its being aknowledged as a proverb. In other words, a proverbial state- 
ment is defined by its unambiguous generic reading, regardless of its syntactic 
structure. The generic interpretation of fa'ala in proverbs is thus advanced by 
the given generic context, or by what may be described as the ‘proverbization’ 
of the clause.!6 

Apart from proverbs, fa'ala seems to assume a generic sense in certain 
patterns of negation. With a generic subject, fa'ala negated by ma, occasionally 
reinforced by qattu, refers not to the non-occurrence of an episode, but to the 
whole interval of time in which a certain occurrence did not take place. In a 
similar manner, the negated form lam yaf‘al may also be used to indicate such 
a ‘sweeping’ negation. As mentioned above, negation triggers as a rule the order 
of the verbal clause: 


15 Aspointed out by Taylor, Proverb, 3, it is ‘an incommunicable quality’, rather than a certain 
structural property, that ‘tells us this sentence is proverbial and that one is not’. 

16 — Whatis meant here by 'proverbization' are the linguistic shaping and stabilization of the 
proverbial statement, as well as the extralinguistic process of its being aknowledged as 
such. 
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(11.18) mà naqasa malun qattu min zakatin 
Money never grew less through charity. (Buhala, 50) 


(11.19) mà warratat-i [-abaà'u l-abnãa Sayan afdala min-a l-adabi 
Fathers never bequeathed to their sons anything better than fine edu- 
cation. (‘Uyun 2, 136) 


(11.20) tumma lam yulad sabiyyun mahtunun qattu 
Afterwards, never was a circumcised boy born. (Hayawan 7, 27) 


(11.21) fa-lam tazal-i l-suhafa’u tastahiffu l-ulama@a 
The fools never ceased to scorn the wise people. (Kalila wa-Dimna, 120) 


Another case in which a generic interpretation of fa‘ala suggests itself is the 
following interrogative clause. In the contour of a rhetoric question, this state- 
ment implies that people always waste their money on ghee and honey: 


(11.22) wa-hal ‘afsada l-nàsu ‘amwala-hum "illa ft -samni wa-l-‘asali 
Did people [ever] lose their wealth but [through spending] on ghee 
and honey?! (Buhala’, 79) 


In one more case fa'ala seems to assume a generic sense: this is when it is pre- 
ceded by the operator rubbama ‘many a time’, or its subject is constructed with 
rubba ‘many’. The operator rubba(ma) does not indicate universal quantifica- 
tion. Nevertheless, rubba(ma) fa'ala conveys the implication that the occur- 
rence which took place several (few/many) times in the past is bound to repeat 
itself again in the future, as illustrated in the examples below. Notice that in 
[1.24] fa‘ala is followed by yaf'alu, the latter form is referential to the first, 
indicating a succeeding event: 


(11.23) wa-'inna l-sagtra rubbama 'azuma 
The small one many a time turned great. (Kalila wa-Dimna, 71) 


(11.24) wa-'inna l-malika l-hazima rubbama 'abgada l-rağula wa-kariha-hi 
tumma yuqbilu 'alay-hi wa-yuqarribu-hü 
The judicious king many a time hated a man and detested him and 
afterwards he would turn to him and bring him close. (Kalila wa- 
Dimna, 121) 
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(11.25) inna-hu rubba mutahayyilin awqa'at-hu hilatu-hü fi Sarrin 
Many a swindler was brought down to worse by his [own] deceit. 
(Kalila wa-Dimna, 116) 


As pointed out above, the form yaf alu serves to indicate an order of things, an 
unbounded situation, thus it is very suitable for generic utterances. The form 
faala, by contrast, is essentially episodic and used to indicate framed situa- 
tions, thus its use in generic clauses is limited. The generic reading of fa'ala, 
to summarize the above discussion, is advanced by: (a) a generic contextual 
frame, such as a proverb; (b) a ‘sweeping’ negation, i.e., a negation valid for 
an entire interval of time (in this case, lam yaf'al may also be employed); (c) 
an interrogative carrying the implication of an experience never contradicted; 
or (d) the operator rubba(ma) implying the reoccurring of past occurrences. 
As opposed to the 'universal' generalizations marked by yaf'alu, fa'ala is used 
in what may be described as 'existential' generalizations, i.e., generalizations 
that form a set of actual cases that create a certain commitment or expectation 
regarding the yet-to-occur cases. That is, while yaf‘alu may well have a generic 
reference, fa'ala, as it appears, can only have a generic inference. 

The participle is not often found in generic utterances. As mentioned earlier 
(5.2.1), the participle assumes a temporal value when it has deictic anchoring, 
i.e., when it is personally (hence spatiotemporally) bounded. By contrast to 
a particular participle, which refers to a temporally bounded state, a generic 
participle is temporally indeterminate; it serves to predicate an inherent prop- 
erty of an entity. Whether active or passive, the generic participle indicates a 
static aspect, as opposed to the dynamic, frequentative aspect indicated by the 
generic yaf alu: 


(11.26) wa-l-màlu zahirun nàfi'un mukarrimun li-ahli-hi mu'izzun 
Money is bright, beneficial, endowing honor and esteem to those who 
own it. (Buhala, 91) 

(11.27) wa-l-zugagu 'abqaà ‘ala l-ma@i wa-Lturabi min-a |-dahabi L"ibrizi wa- 
huwa maʻa dalika masni‘un wa-l-dahabu mahluqun 
Glass is more resistant to water and earth than pure gold, though it is 
artificial while gold is created [by God]. (Buhala’, 42) 
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Generic utterances exhibit not only the indicative forms, but also modal forms 
such as the imperative if‘al, the prohibitive lā yaf'al and the energetic (lā) 
yaf alanna. A modal form conveys the meaning of a prescriptive statement 
rather than a descriptive one.!" It serves to express a norm, an ideal, a desired 
order of things rather than an existing one. The second person, inherent in 
the imperative, is also very common with the other modal forms. Generic 
dictations and interdictions often stem from a hutba ‘speech’, once delivered 
in front of a particular audience and now transferred to the pages of history 
for the benefit of the succeeding generations. The following set of examples 
illustrates the use of modal forms in generic clauses: 


(11.28) imal li-dunya-ka ‘amala man ya Šu abadan wa-‘mal li-ahirati-ka man 
yamutu jadan 
Do for your life in this world as one who lives forever and do for your 
life in the hereafter [as] one who dies tomorrow. (Buhala’, 154) 


(11.29) la yarguwanna ‘abdun “lla rabba-hu wa-la yahafanna `illā danba-hü 
The servant of God should not ask [for anyone] but his lord and should 
not be afraid [from anything] but his sin. (‘Uyun 2, 135) 


(11.30) la tahqiranna ‘aduwwan wa-in kana haqiran da'ifan 
Do not despise an enemy, even if he is despised and weak. (Kalila wa- 
Dimna, 105) 


(11.31) la tatlub taqwima mà là yastaqumu wa-la tadiba ma là yar‘awt 
Do not try to fix what cannot be fixed and to enlighten what cannot see 
the light. (Kalila wa-Dimna, n3) 


11.5 Summary 
In this chapter, I have dealt with a subset of generic utterances in Classical 


Arabic whose predicate is verbal. Generic reference was defined as the estab- 
lishment of a non-exclusive relation between the linguistic expression and the 


17 For the semantic distinction between descriptive and normative ‘nomic’ statements, see 
Dahl, On Generics, 101. 
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subject engaged in discourse, providing its deictic center. It was shown that 
of the two finite indicative forms, the non-episodic yaf‘alu displayed a much 
wider use than the episodic fa‘ala. The latter assumed a generic sense (or impli- 
cation) only in restricted syntactic environments where its episodic meaning 
was overridden. With normative generic clauses, the modal forms if'al, la yaf‘al 
and (lã) yaf‘alanna were attested. These served to express a desired order of 
things rather than to describe an existing one. Generic clauses were attested 
in the corpus either as self-contained textual units or as units integrated in 
dialogues or commentary parts of the text, supporting as such the particular 
exchange of discourse. 


CHAPTER 12 


Conclusions 


The study of classical languages is challenging for many reasons. Firstly, there 
are no speakers to consult but only (silent) written texts, often handed down 
and adapted by a long chain of transmitters and copyists. Secondly, these texts 
consist ofa closed corpus which, even if extensive, represents only some literary 
and formal genres, though not discourse in its fullest scope. But over and above 
all, texts written in a classical language are culturally remote from the modern 
reader, or better yet, interpreter. A clear understanding of the world of notions 
reflected in them and their particular idiomaticity is thus not trivial in any 
sense. 

All this seems to be even more complicated in the case of Classical Arabic, 
the literary branch ofa language which in a recent study was designated as ‘the 
most interesting language in the world’ for the linguist.! The author of these 
words was obviously aware of the provocative nature of his claim; however, 
he was correct in pointing out the challenge of studying a language with a 
great linguistic heritage which is not only 'constitutive of the Arabic-Islamic 
tradition’ but also ‘continues to be of central importance in the contemporary 
teaching of Arabic? 

This study undertook to examine the problem of the tenses in Classical 
Arabic. While aware of the long tradition which shaped the discussion of this 
subject, and building, in fact, on some important insights offered by medieval 
and modern grammarians, this study has attempted to redefine the discussion 
and propose a new analysis of the tenses, based on a functional discourse- 
oriented investigation of a large corpus of Classical Arabic prose. 

More specifically, the starting point of the analysis was the verbal form 
yaf alu. The intriguing thing about yaf alu is that it is a finite verb which in 
itself is semantically indefinite or mubham in the traditional terminology. It 
stands to reason, thus, that in the grammatical literature the semantic content 
of yaf alu was not positively defined, but rather described with respect to other 
verbal forms: the Arab grammarians stressed its resemblance (mudara‘a) to the 
participle, while Western scholars defined it as the opposite ofthe perfect form 
faala. 


1 Owens, House of Sound Structure, 1. 
2 Ibid. 5. 
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The definition of yaf‘alu as either ‘resembling’ or ‘imperfect’ is too abstract 
and general. It does not account for the functional relationships between 
yafalu and the entire system of the indicative tenses, thus it fails to capture 
the cluster of meanings conveyed by yaf'alu. Furthermore, such definitions do 
not consider the extended syntactic patterns in which yaf'alu occurs and the 
contextual features which affect its interpretation. In other words, they do not 
provide a satisfying explanation to the question of what defines the meaning 
of the indefinite form. 

In this study, I have tried to offer a comprehensive answer to this question, 
by examining the syntactic distribution ofthe indicative verbal forms and their 
paradigmatic relationships, and by giving due consideration to the relevant 
discursive, textual, syntactic, and lexical parameters which play distinctive 
roles in the interpretation of the verbal forms. Table 12.1 presents the system 
of the indicative (affirmative) verbal forms which were the focus of this study. 
Table 12.2 below it summarizes the contextual and lexical parameters which 
were found to affect the interpretation of these forms: 


TABLE 12.1 The indicative (affirmative) verbal forms 


Simple Modified Compound Modified-compound 
yaf alu qad yaf alu kana yaf alu qad kana yaf' alu 
sawfa/sa-yaf alu 
la-yaf alu 
faala qad fa‘ala kana fa'ala qad kana fa‘ala 
kana qad fa‘ala 
failun|maftilun la-fa'ilun|lmaf'ulun kana fa'ilan|maf'ülan qad kana fa'ilan/maf ulan 


TABLE 12.2 The contextual parameters 


Parameter Internal taxonomy 


deictic reference first person : third person narrator : third generic person 

text type dialogue : narrative [first person : third person] : generic utterance 
interdependency main: dependent : mutually dependent : embedded 

clause type verbal clause : nominal clause 

lexical class bounded : unbounded [dynamic : static] 
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The interaction between the verbal lexeme (the lexical aspect) and the 
verbal form (the grammatical aspect) was found to be significant throughout. 
This interaction to a large extent determines the relative temporal value of the 
verbal forms. Verbal forms which do not indicate a certain bounding of the 
verbal situation obtain different values with bounded and unbounded lexemes, 
whereas verbal forms which indicate such bounding have only one value: 


TABLE 12.3 The temporal-aspectual values of the indicative forms? 
Verbal form Grammatical bounding Lexical bounding 


Bounded Unbounded 


yaf alu - posterior | concurrent-dynamic 
sawfa/sa-yaf alu + posterior 

faala - anterior | persistent 

qad fa'ala + resultative-dynamic 
fa'ilVn - posterior | concurrent-static 
maf ülVn + resultative-static 


In my discussion of the verbal paradigms I distinguished between dependent 
and embedded clauses, analyzed at the complex-clause level, and main clauses 
and mutually dependent constructions, analyzed at the text level. 

The discussion of the verbal paradigms in embedded clauses was divided 
into content anna-clauses, adjectival (or relative) clauses introduced by lad, 
ma, man, or asyndesis, and adverbial hina-clauses. In most cases, the verbal 
forms retained their typical temporal-aspectual values; however, these were 
often conflated with other semantic nuances, specifically with modal mean- 
ings. Thus, the posterior yaf‘alu was often modally colored, indicating such 
meanings as possibility, ability, and obligation ([7.25], [7-39]-[7-42], [7-64], 


3 The table summarizes the most common and predictable values of the verbal forms. Cases 
which deviate from the normal use are referred to in the subsequent discussion. 
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[7.65], [7.85], [7.86]). Textual and pragmatic features such as repetition, pre- 
supposition, and reference type also affected the interpretation of the verbal 
forms. Thus, the concurrent or posterior reading of yaf‘alu was found to be 
context-derived rather than lexically conditioned in some cases ([7.10], [7.22], 
[7.62], [7.63], [7102]). Certain functions of the verbal forms were found to 
be clause-specific. Thus, a consequential meaning of fa'ala and qad fa'ala 
was observed in adjectival asyndetic clauses whose antecedent is an internal 
object ([7.48]-[7.50]). In adjectival man-clauses, on the other hand, fa'ala dis- 
played a loose temporality, which allowed for both anterior and non-anterior 
readings of the form ([7.91]). Moreover, some embedding operators, such as 
the adverbial operator hina, were found to have great bearing on the inter- 
pretation of the verbal forms, regardless of the nature of their verbal lex- 
eme. 

Predicative verbs which participate in complex predications were dedi- 
cated a separate discussion. These consist of yaf‘alu, the participle, and gad 
fa'ala, marking an ongoing situation, a state, and an outcome, respectively. All 
three are co-temporal, either simultaneous or coincidental with the time frame 
established in the main clause. The predicative paradigm was shown to operate 
both at the complex-clause level, with verbal complexes (8.2) and dependent 
circumstantial clauses (8.3), and at the text level, with mutually dependent con- 
structions (8.4). The aspectual and temporal values ofthe predicative forms are 
summarized in table 12.4 (reproducing table 8.1 above): 


TABLE 12.4 The predicative paradigm 


Predicative form Aspect Temporal value 

yaf alu dynamic-progressive simultaneous, coincidental (terminal) 
failVn/mafulVn static simultaneous 

qad fa‘ala resultative coincidental (initial) 


The discussion of the verbal paradigms at the text level was divided into dia- 
logue, narrative, and generic text types. In the dialogue, the following types 
of clauses or speech-acts were examined: plain declarative (9.2.1), argumen- 
tative (9.2.2), asseverative (9.2.3), performative (9.3), optative (9.4) and inter- 
rogative clauses (9.5); negative clauses were submitted to a limited inspection 
(9.2.4). In all these, the egocentric and interactional nature of the dialogue was 
clearly reflected. Rather than plain temporality, the verbal forms were found 
to signal a variety of inter-subjective categories such as: current relevance and 
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actuality, cognitive evaluation, emotional involvement, personal identification, 
directness and rapport. 

In the discussion of narrative texts, three types of plotline structures were 

distinguished: (a) the unmarked ‘event-by-event’ faala CONN-fa‘ala chain 
(10.2.1); (b) the internally portrayed complex event marked by fa‘ala yaf‘alu/ 
failan (10.2.2); and (c) the consequentially related chain of events marked by 
faala fa-yaf'alu (10.2.3). In the discussion of background units, a distinction 
was drawn between free kana-clauses and dependent circumstantial clauses 
(10.3.1), and between eventive background involving fa'ala and qad fa'ala and 
descriptive background involving yaf'alu and the participle (10.3.2). Some 
observations were made regarding dramatic devices such as setting and pre- 
sentative clauses (10.4). 

The discussion ofthe verbal paradigm in generic utterances has shown that 
of the two simple finite tenses, the non-episodic yaf'alu displayed a much wider 
use than the episodic fa'ala, which assumed a generic sense (or implication) 
only in restricted syntactic environments ([1.18]- [1.25]). In normative generic 
clauses, expressing a desired order of things, the modal forms éf‘al, la yaf'al 
and (lā) yaf'alanna were mostly employed ([1.28]-[u.31]). Generic clauses 
were attested either as self-contained textual units or as units integrated in 
dialogues or commentaries, supporting as such the particular exchange of 
discourse. 

Table 12.5 summarizes the main functions of yaf alu in all three text types, 
by comparing it to its ‘opposite’ fa'ala and its ‘analogous’ fa'ilVn. Not all the 
semantic nuances could have been specified in the table, yet it is easy to see on 
the vertical axis how temporal, aspectual, and modal meanings interact with 
different text types so as to produce a specific function of the verbal form in 
each case: 


TABLE 12.5 The functions of yaf'alu, fa‘ala, and fa'ilVn in different text types 


Texttype — yaf'alu faala fa'ilVn 
Dialogue concurrent-dynamic persistent concurrent-static 
posterior-intention anterior posterior-readiness 


declarative-performative ^ transaction-performative 
asseverative-dynamic asseverative-static 
(optative) optative 
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Texttype — yaf'alu faala failVn 
Narrative complex-event chain event-by-event chain complex-event chain 
consequential chain 
descriptive background eventive background descriptive background 
kana yaf alu kana fa'ala kana fa'ilan 
wa-huwa yaf alu wa-huwa fa'ilun 
Generic frequentative overridden episodicity static 
utterance generic situation implied genericity inherent property 


Table 12.5 makes it plain that the question of the meaning of yaf alu, or for that 
matter, of any of its mutual opposites, does not have a short satisfying answer. 
The verbal form yaf'alu is semantically indefinite. Its function is determined 
by the interaction of its inherent indefiniteness, the specific syntactic environ- 
ment in which it occurs, and the overall dialogic, narrative, or generic context. 
To be sure, in a strict formal analysis, the semantic opposition between yaf'alu, 
faala, and failVn could have been reduced to such notions as eventivity and 
phasality, yaf'alu being the opposite of the eventive fa'ala and the stative 
failVn. However, as amply demonstrated in this study, the functional opposi- 
tions between yaf'alu and other verbal forms are always more nuanced, deli- 
cate, and pragmatically (rather than logically) motivated in actual discourse. 
The functional analysis ofthe semantically indefinite yaf'alu forces one to go 
beyond the categories of tense and aspect, and examine the contextual frames 
in which it is used. This is certainly true in the analysis of tense forms in other 
Semitic languages as well and, at least to some extent, in other language fami- 
lies. Indeed, it appears that the particularizing effect of context on the interpre- 
tation of grammatical forms is universal in nature, inherent in the relationship 
between language and discourse. It is hoped, then, that the principles of con- 
textual analysis presented in this work can also be of use in the study of tense 
systems in other languages, thereby bringing us closer to understanding the 
intricacy of the relationship between the system of language and language use. 
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